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PREFACE. 



At a tirne when the desire to see ancient Hfe more 
vividly on every side from which it can illustrate our 
own is perhaps the strongest with which the classics 
are widely read, it seems possible that the Characters 
of Theophrastus may have some general interest. To 
Englishmen who do not read Greek they are probably 
best known through the French translation of La 
Bruy^re. In an edition of the Characters published 
in 1852 the Rev. J. G. Sheppard mentions an English 
translation by Mr F. Howell (1824), and another by 
Mr H. Galley, of which he does not give the date. 
But he does not speak of either with approbation; 
and I have not been able to learn that there is any 
other. 

The first object of my book is to make these 

b 
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lively pictures of old Greek manners better known to 
English readers. But some critical labour has been 
given to it, and I venture to hope that in certain 
points of view it may have interest for scholars. 

A translator of the Characters is forced to be- 
come also an editor. The text is corrupt, and has 
long been a field for the ingenuity of critics. It i^ 
thickly studded with passages on which hardly two 
commentators agree; and there is no edition with 
which I am acquainted in which the editor has not 
adopted several of his own conjectures. A študent of 
the book who is capable of forming a judgment upon 
its difficulties is thus driven to make a text for him- 
self. Where doctors differ so often and so utterly, it 
is absolutely necessary that he should be *nullius 
addictus iurare in verba/ He must, in the disputed 
passages, first inquire what the mss. have, and whether 
sense can be made of it. If he concludes that it is 
nonsense, he has the conjectures of previous critics to 
choose from. If no one of these appears satisfactory, 
or if he has thought of something which seems to him 
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more probable than any of them, he is justified in 
adopting his own emendation. A critic ordinarily 
competent to weigh the opinions of other critics has 
in every čase a right to give so much of weight to his 
own. In the čase of the Characters this right is 
especially clear. Each chapter consists of a string of 
short sentences not necessarily connected in meaning. 
When, therefore, in any one of these the genuine 
reading has been lost, no sure clue for its recovery can 
be looked for from the context; for it is possible that 
the sentence, as written by the author, had no con- 
nexion with the sentences which precede and follow 
it. Every such passage must be treated as a separate 
riddle; and the limits within which the answer may 
lie are wide. Open competition in conjecture affords 
the best hope of the true answer being found. A 
paper by Dr O. Ribbeck in the Rheinisches Museum 
for January, 1870, entitled 'Critical Remarks on the 
Characters of Theophrastus/ illustrates the freedom 
with which German scholars are disposed to apply 
this principle. 
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In forming the text from which this translation 
has been made I have used the editions of (i) F. Ast, 
Leipzig, 1816: (2) J. G. Sheppard, London, 1852: (3) 
H. E. Foss, Leipzig, 1858: (4) E. Petersen, Leipzig, 
1^59- (s) J- L. Ussing, Hanover, 1868. The editions 
of Foss and Petersen give in fuU the readings of the 
three principal mss., — viz. of Par. A. and B., from 
Herr Fr. Diibner^s collation, and of the Vatican ms. 
from Mr Badham*s; also the reading of several other 
mss. where they are important. The essential appa- 
ratus criticus is thus provided. The commentaries of 
Ast, Foss and Ussing give the conjectures of various 
other editors and commentators, and make the con- 
stant use of the older editions (as of Needham's) prac- 
tically unnecessary for the purposes of textual criti- 
cism. A Critical Appendix at the end of the book 
contains the results of my work on the text as 
regards ali important points. In a great number 
of cases it will be found that I have adhered more 
closely than previous editors to the mss. as reported 
by Foss and Petersen. In a few cases, where neither 
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the mss. nor the critics solved a difficulty to my sa- 
tisfaction, I have adopted conjectures of my own. 
The chief of these are: — 

In Ch. VIII. (Tvvav'K'i)(ioinwi for avpav^ovra^. 

In Ch. XIV. \eup6v for \v7rp6v. 

In Ch. XVI. oifSe Kain]\a)P for ovS* afia 7ro\\c3i/. 

In Ch. XXI. lS.opLv6uiK&^ for KpvvoKopaKcu 

In Ch. XXVIII. iaruofjbevov for ioTe/ifiivcov. 

In Ch. XXIX. ia"xyo'^y ov K€pSov<; for l<ryypov K€pSov<:. 

The grounds upon which these emendations rest 
are stated in the Appendix. 

If the moderate use of conjecture is a privilege 
which few, perhaps, will challenge, the translator who 
presumes to expurgate must expect protests. In 
assuming the unpopular and much-suspected office 
of expurgator, I was sensible that I was imperilling 
the pretensions of this little book to a severely high 
tone of scholarship, and risking the censure of that 
large majority who prefer the integrity to the purity 
of a text. There are, however, in the Characters 
about a dozen passages or phrases which I was un- 
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willing to translate, and which I have omitted both in 
the English and in the Greek. The curious can 
discover them by comparing this edition with any 
other in the chapters irepi dypoi/cla^y cnrovola^, fiB^kv- 
pia^, '7r€pi€f}yia<:, dp€ua0r}<rut^, Bva")(€p€l(Kj drfSi(K, o^t- 
fmdlof:. At least three objections may evidently be 
made to such omissions. First, that a translator so 
fastidious would have done better to have left the 
Characters alone altogether. To this it may be 
replied that the coarseness in the delineations of 
Theophrastus is but a small element, accidental, not 
essential, and can in every čase be separated from the 
portrait without injuring it as a whole. Secondly, it 
may be asked — * Where is the line to be drawn ? 
Why is this struck out and that left in ?' Here I have 
nothing to say but that I have used my best discre- 
tion. Thirdly, an objector may contend that, granting 
the advisability of omitting certain passages in the 
English translation, there was no sufBcient reason for 
omitting them in the Greek text. It is enough to 
answer that, in this book, the Greek text is printed 
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only as an adjunct to the translation; and that, 
therefore, passages omitted in the translation could 
not, with due regard to symmetry, be left in the text. 
So to leave them, it may be added, would have been 
nearly equivalent to printing them in capital letters. 

The order in which the mss. arrange the Cha- 

' racters has been changed, in this Translation, for an 

order less embarrassing to the' reader. The reasons 

for this change are stated in the Introduction, pp. 43 ff. 

The illustrative notes have been made to consist, 
as much as possible, of short translated extracts from 
Greek or Roman writers. The choice of these ex- 
tracts cost some time and trouble ; but, while making 
them, I often thought of a passage in that delightful 
book, the Oxford Spectator — the account of the Ox- 
ford Commemoration given by an historian writing in 
4000 A.D. : — ' On the last day of the Commemoration 
festival it appears that there was a procession to 
Nuneham, a pleasant spot some miles down the river: 
'the whole University goes to Nuneham,' says the 
writer of a private letter/ Anyone who attempts to 
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write notes on the details of ancient life is pretty sure 
to make some statements of this kind. He can only 
take precautions to keep the number down as much 
as possible« 



Trinitv College, 
April 4, i87a 
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I. 



PrOBABLE ORIGIN OF THE BOOK. 

The book of Characters which tradition 
ascribes to Theophrastus, the pupil of Aris- 
totle, contains thirty sketches from Athenian 
society in the age of Alexander the Great. 
If they do not go fir into human nature, they 
touch things upon its surface with a good 
deal of humour and acuteness. As illustra- 
tions of manners, again, they have this merit, 
that they treat of commonplace people and 
of everyday life. But it is not as pictures of 
men or of manners that they seem most in- 
teresting. 

Besides the language which a literature 
qan preserve, every civilised people has an- 
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other which necessarily dies with it, the lan- 

guage of society. The general sense. of a 

word survives in books, and it is sometimes 

possible by a comparison of passages to dis- 

criminate shades of meaning ; but it is seldom 

or never possible to be sure that we have 

seized the precise notions which the word 

conveyed long ago to the men in whose mouths 

it was a part of living speech. A thousand 

associations which we cannot guess at, reach- 

ing back into the infancy of the people, be- 

coming more complex with its growth, inter- 

tvvining themselves with every part of its civil 

and social being, were blent together in every 

word through which this life found utter- 

ance, and dyed each with tints which are 

lost for ever when the* glow from which 

they were caught is extinct. The words 

of a dead language are like panes of stained 

glass seen on a bleak morning. The genius 

of the design which they make up can 

be felt ; and, if the separate colours seem 

hard in the grey light, it is possible to 

imagine them deepened ; but no imagination 

can see them as they looked when the even- 

ing sunshine was streaming through the 
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window. When the Hfe of a nation is 
over, the forms of the language which it 
once warmed remain, and sympathy can 
stili quicken them, perhaps, with a tinge of 
the old špirit ; but the very soul which gave 
its meaning to the shape can never be lit up 
again. 

This loss is at once severest and least 
remediable in the čase of those terms which 
every society invents or adapts to express 
familiar ethical facts from points of view pe- 
culiar to itself ; but which either do not come 
into books, or are not fully explained there. 
Even in a living language such terms are sel- 
dom so well understood by a foreigner that he 
can be sure of using them in exactly the right 
cases. For instance, the ironical application 
of * shocking ' occasionally met with in French 
novels is not always what we should consider 
happy; and few Englishmen would dare to 
say that they knew precisely what is meant 
by certain French and German terms of the 
same kind. This is one of the obvious rea- 
sons against interlarding one's mother-speech 
with words borrowed to express ideas pithily ; 
the words so borrowed are usually just those 

1 — 2 
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which a foreigner is most likely to use wrongly. 
They are saturated more deeply than any 
others with the mind of the people to whom 
they are peculiar. For the same reason^ when 
it is possible to arrive at a tolerably clear ' 
notion of what they mean, no helps are so 
valuable towards understanding the ways in 
which a foreign people feels and thinks. 

Now in the Characters of Theophrastus 
we have thirty such words explained and fully 
illustrated. The predse idea, for example, 
which an Athenian attached to ^Meanness* 
is put beyond a doubt by a list of the things 
which the Mean man will do. To make 
clearness doubly clear, qualities nearly akin to 
each other are in some cases described. Thus 
the province of Meanness has its border stili 
better defined by juxtaposition to Avarice 
and to Penuriousness. We have, in fact, in 
this book, a fragment of the social language 
of Athens interpreted by a very fuU and 
expHcit commentary. The value of such a 
fragment to the study of Greek history and 
literature is surely not slight. A series of 
men, vividly seen, with aH the tricks of speedi 
and manner which marked them in Athenian 
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sodety, passes before us; and for once we 
know that we are viewing them from an 
absoluteIy Athenian standpoint, and can 
name every one of them as an Athenian 
would have named him. It.would be a dull 
imagination which were not helped by this to 
understand better the drama played on a 
larger stage, and to feel the language which 
the actors spoke as if it were one of which 
the shades could stili be caught from the 
toneš and gestures of living men. 

It is well known that the text of the Cha- 
racters is corrupt, though there is scarcely a 
plače where the general meaning cannot be 
seen; and that one manuscript, now in the 
Vatican library, is the šole authority for two 
of the chapters, as well as for certain addi- 
tions to thirteen others. A short account of 
the manuscripts and of the principal editions 
will be found in another plače \ Here it will 
be enough to say that there have been three 
epochs in the modem history of the book ; 
the appearance of Casaubon^s edition in 1598; 
the discovery of the two long-missing chap- 
ters in 1786; and the publication, in 1834-6, 

^ Critical Appendix. 
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of three essays by Herr H. E. Foss, by which 
the disputed authenticity of these chapters 
and of the other additions in the Vatican MS. 
may be said to have been established. 

The origin of a book so singular in style 
and with a history so peculiar has been the 
subject of various theories. It is proposed 
briefly to review the principal of these ; to 
consider the chief arguments for and against 
them; and to separate, as far as possible, 
what is certain or probable from what remains 
mere matter of conjecture. 

Two questions occur. Were the Charac- 
ters written by Theophrastus ? And, if so, 
did they originally form an independent work, 
or have they been extracted from some other 
book or books ? 
Authar- Burney* believed that the Characters were 

^ChJ^cUrs coniposed by a writer who Hved under the 
-Bumey'5 Roman Empire, and who derived them from 
the pictures of old Greek life in the dramatists 

* The authority for Bumey's opinion is a note by Dobree 
on Ar. Plut. I02I (in his Porsoni notae in Aristophanem^ 
Cambridge, 1820): — *Docte et acute suspicabatur desidera- 
tissimus Bumeius, tempore imperatorum Romanorum ex co- 
moediis esse consarcinatos (Characteras).' 



vinv. 
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of the Middle or New Comedy. The second 
part of this theory scarcely requires to be dis- 
proved. No incident, no trait of style in the 
book warrants the supposition that a writer 
whose aim was to describe manners turned 
from living men to portraits of the dead. 
It is onIy necessary to read the * Letters * in 
which Alciphro, a rhetorician of the Empire, 
attempted to revive the Athens of Menander, 
in order to feel the difference between a clever 
cento and a sketch from life\ There remains 
the more general proposition, — that the Cha- 
racters, if not a patchwork, are yet the pro- 
duction of an age later than that of Theo- 
phrastus. This opinion no longer finds many 
supporters ; but it is due to some names 

^ Alciphro probably lived in the latter part of the second 
century A. D. His imaginary Letters, in three books, are in- 
tended to illustrate the Athenian manners of an earlier tirne. 
One of them purports to be written by Menander, who was 
contemporai7 with Theophrastus. It is probable that the 
ludicrous adventures of parasites and rustics which they de- 
scribe were taken in part from pieces of the Middle and New 
Comedy. If this be so, we have here sketches actually con- 
structed as Barney supposed the Characters to have been — 
'ex comoediis consarcinatae.* The artificial and elaborate 
drollery of the Letters is in striking contrast with the simple 
humour of the Characters. 
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whose authority it has had to state the 

grounds on which it appears improbable. 

Date o/ the The earliest writer who ascribes the Cha- 

-£xternai ractcrs to Theophrastus is Diogenes Laertius, 

n'idence. ^arljT in the third century. Supposing him 

to have been deceived, further evidence to 

their higher antiquity can be found only in 

themselves. The internal evidence which they 

supply is of two kinds, general and parti- 

cular. 

Internal The general evidence is, in the first plače, 

7hcUoTthe ^^^ ^f ^^ language. As far as the state of 

language, ^he text allows us to judge, the book contains 

scarcely a word or a construction which would 
not be admissible in what is usually called 
* classical ' Greek prose \ Changes in the lan- 
guage and in literary style proceeded rapidly 
from the beginning of the third century B.C. ; 
and even those later writers who, like Lucian, 
especially studied Atticism, use words and 
constructions which, as far as we can judge, 
an old Attic writer would not have used. As 
regards .the ordinary style of the later prose- 

1 If Kcdirep ix'it occurs in the character of the Flatterer, 
it should be remembered that the same construction is found 
in Plato's Symposium, 
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writers, there is no possibility of mistaking 
it for the ' classiotl ' : not only is the language 
different, but the old straightfonvard way of 
writing has given plače to a general taste for 
antithesis and for what was thought melodious 
arrangement. The plain, short sentences of 
the Characters, the series of infinitives strung 
together on the oUy; at the head of each chap- 
ter, like papers of aH sizes on a file, do not 
resemble such work as the disciples of the 
rhetorical schools loved to produce. The 
only čase which has been alleged of a post- 
classical usage is 8€t(TiSaifiovia in the sense of 
* superstition/ The word, it is said, did not 
'acquire' a bad sense till after the tirne of 
Theophrastus. As we have endeavoured to 
show in a note on c. XXVIII. it is inaccurate to 
speak of the word *acquiring' a sense which 
potentially it must always have had. And 
that, as early as the tirne of Theophrastus, 
it was actually used in this as well as in its 
better sense, is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that Menander wrote a comedy with the title 
AeiaiSaifiatv. 

Another kind of general evidence may Evidence 
probably be derived from the nature of the manners. 
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social manners which the Characters describe. 
Here, indeed, we are on ground far less sure 
than that of language. But it is certain that 
we may recognise in these sketches that frank 
homeliness which marked old Athenian life, 
and which faded there, as elsewhere, when 
men began to take their tone from the new 
capital of the world. This homeliness is seen 
in frequent allusions to the details of a small 
household, to petty loans between neighbours, 
to minute economies in dress and the like\ 
The simple life thus opened, and the can- 
dour which opens it, remind us rather of 
Aristophanes than of any writer whose taste 
in manners and in literature had been formed 
under imperial Rome*. 
Evidenceof The particular evidence consists in pas- 
^^a^! sages which allude to Alexander the Great 
and to his immediate successors as to persons 
with whom the speakers were contemporary. 

"^ Sccesp. cc. 14, 15, «3. 

• The tone of social life in the small republics of ancicnt 
Greece is described, with the inspiration of a true feeling for 
Aristophanes, by Mr G. O. Trevelyan, in the paper * A Holi- 
day among some Old Friends,* lately reprinted from the 
Comhill Magazine in the same volume with * Ladies in Par- 
liament.' 
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In C. XXIII. (VI. of this edition) the Boastful 
man brags of having served with Alexander; 
and aftenvards states that Antipater has con- 
ferred upon him the privilege of exporting 
timber from Macedonia free of duty. This 
appears to refer to the four years during which 
Antipater, first as regent of the province of 
Macedonia, aftenvards as supreme regent of 
the whole Macedonian empire, was master of 
Athens, 322 — 318 B.C. In c. VIIL (xx. in 
this ed.) the Newsmonger, — or, as he is styled, 
the Newsmaker, — pretends that he has j ust 
had news of a battle between Cassander and 
Polysperchon. These leaders were at war in 
the years 317 — 316 B.C.; and the particular 
tirne referred to is probably the early part of 
the year 316, after the war had been trans- 
ferred from Greece to Macedonia, and when 
tidings were anxiously expected at Athens, 
which had declared in the previous autumn 
for Cassander. 

Now a writer who wished to illustrate cha- 
racterby sketches of representative men might 
of course, if he pleased, throw them back into 
history. By so doing, however, he would not 
only give himself much needless trouble, but 
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would lose nearly aH the freshness and effect 
An English character-writer of the present 
day, who wished to convey a distinct idea of 
how a braggart speaks and acts, would 
scarcely plače him in the reign of EHza- 
beth, and make him boast of his adventures 
with Raleigh, or affect to have received pri- 
vate advices from the Low Gountries. Or, 
if he chose to proceed in this way, he wouId 
at least take čare that the allusions should 
be such as ordinary readers could easily re- 
cognise. On Burney's hypothesis, however, 
the author of the Characters neglected even 
this precaution. The allusion which he has 
placed in the mouth of his Newsmonger is 
to an obscure episode in the complicated 
quarrels of Alexander's successors. To an 
Athenian who lived j ust then the episode 
happened to be important, and in his mind it 
would fill a large space : but it is scarcely 
one which a literary man, writing long after- 
vvards, would have brought into a popular 
sketch. The probability that the composer 
of the Characters was contemporary with 
the events of which they speak may be illus- 
trated from the čase of a similar book in our 
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own literature. Let us suppose that, several 
centuries after the English language was dead, 
a critic with no external testimony before 
him, and who could not trust himself to de- 
cide surely between the literary styles and 
social manners of different periods, wished to 
ascertain from internal evidence when HalFs 
* Characterismes of Vertues and Vices* were 
written. He would be struck, in the first 
plače, by a passage in the sketch of the 
Busie-Bodie. *What euerie man ventures in 
Guiana voyage and what . they gained he 
knows to a haire. Whether Holland will haue 
peace hee knowes, and on what conditions ; 

and with what successe is familiar to him 

• 

ere it bee concluded/ Another passage to 
which he might look for help is in the 
sketch of the Vaine-glorious man. * His talke 
is...what exploits he did at Cales or Nieu- 
port^ If he then consulted histories, he 
would find that voyages to Guiana were most 
in fashion in England during the latter part 
of Raleigh's life, who made his first expedi- 
tion thither in 1595, and his second in 1618. 
A truce for twelve years between the States- 
General and Spain was signed on the gth 
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April, 1609. Calais was taken by the Span- 
iards April i/th, 1596*, and remained in 
their hands until Henry IV. regained it by a 
treaty with Philip signed at Vervins, May 
2nd, 1598. In the interval he more than once 
asked Elizabeth to help him in a siege for 
the recovery of the town'. The battle of 
Nieuport, in which the army of the States- 
General, led by Maurice of Nassau, with the 
English allies under Sir Francis Vere, de- 
feated the Spaniards under Albert of Austria, 
was fought July 2nd, 1600'. Here, then, are 
four distinct allusions to events comprised in 
a period of about twelve years. It would be 
a reasonable inference that these were events 
of the writer's own tirne ; and that the ' Cha- 
racterismes' were written either soon before or 
soon after the end of the war between Spain 
and Holland. If the inquirer could assume 
that the sketch of the Busie-bodie, who dis- 
cusses the prospects of peace, was written 
while peace was really future, then he would 
have ascertained that part of the book at 
least was composed not later than the spring 

^ Motley, United Netherlands, m. 346, 470. 
' Ibi m. 347, 432. * Ib, IV. 17—47. 
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of 1609. If he hesitated to assume this, he 
would merely pronounce it probabl? that the 
book was written in or about the years 1600 — 
1 6 10. We know that, in fact, it was published 
in 1608. 

On evidence of the like kind, confirmed 
by the general evidence first noticed, it is 
probable that the Characters were written 
in or about the years 322 — 300 B.C. If the 
inference which would have been safe in re- 
spect to HalFs * Busie-Bodie ' is safe in re- 
spect to the Greek sketch of the *Newsmaker/ 
then that chapter, at least, was written early 
in the year 316 B.C; but this is uncertiain 
and unimportant. 

The life of Theophrastus, though its pre- Dote of 
cise limfts are doubtful, falls in the period tus/ ^"^ 
373 — 284 B.C* The Characters are ex- 
pressly ascribed to him by Diogenes in the 
third century, and were known as his to the 
later grammarians, Eustathius, Suidas, and 
Tzetzes. A story preserved by Athenaeus 

^ According to ApoUodorus ap. Diog. v. 58 he died in OI. 
123 (288 — 284 B. c). According to Diogenes (v. 40), he died 
at 85 years of age. This places his birth in 373 — 369 b. c, 
and makes him 11 — 15 years younger than Aristotle. 
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further shows that the tradition of antiquity 

represented him as having a genius for lively 

description*. On the whole, then, there seems 

to be no good reason for doubting that the 

Characters are his genuine productions*. 

Original gut did they originally form a separate 

Characters, book ? Or have they been extracted from 

some other work or works of Theophrastus ? 

This question, unlike the former, cannot be 

answered with any confidence: we can only 

balance the probabilities. 

Theopi- The principal champion in recent times 

"thV^ed^^ the belief that the Characters represent 

anindepm- an independent work has been F. Ast, the 

dent work» 

author of the Lexicon Platonicum. When his 
edition was pubfished at Leipzig in 1816, 
the theory of extracts was alreadjf current 
AsfsargU' in Germany. In his Prolegomena he re- 
asserts the older view by an appeal to the 
evidence of style. There are, he says, three 

^ Athen. i. p. «t a. 

' Dobree thus refers to the opinion of Porson: — * Putabat 
scilicet, nisi me vehementer fallit memoria, falso tribui Theo- 
phrasto Characteras, antiquos tamen esse concedens* (Pors. 
Notae in Ar., Plut, 103 1). Had Porson left on record his 
reasons for this opinion, they would have been of great in- 
terest As it is, we have only a dictum vaguely reported. 
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styles in which character may be described. 
First the philosophical, having for its aim to 
teach. Secondly the rhetorical, having for 
its aim to move. Thirdly, what he calls the 
* mimicum genus/ the farcical ; having for its 
aim simply to amuse. The proper subjects 
for this style are qualities neither virtuous nor 
vicious*, but morally indifferent; its excel- 
lences are truth, tact, brevity; its results 
should be *witty pictures — idylk — of human 
character, drawn from nature itself, with no 
purpose but to please**. These conditions 
are, he thinks, fulfiUed by the Characters 
of Theophrastus. They are essentially in this 
humorous style; they cannot, therefore, have 
been culled from a philosophical or rhetorical 
work. As we shall endeavour to show by and 
by, there is an element of truth in this view. 
But, in the precise form which Ast gives to 
it, it appears slightly fantastic. Granting that 

^ Proleg. p. 13 'res velmateria...neque praestans et ad 
virtutem insignis neque turpis et foeda erit, sed eiusmodi 
quae propter suam ipsa naturam iocum et risum admittat ; 
igiturex earum rerum numero erit quas indifferentesdicimus.* 

^ Proleg. p. 26 *mimos, h. e. lepidas humanorum morum 
imagines (quasi €/dt;XX(a) ex ipsa natura expressas, quibus 
mera delectatio sit proposita.' 
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the laws which he lays down for the * farcical ' 
style are j ust, It cannot be said that the Cha- 
racters of Theophrastus strictly obey them. 
Truth, tact, conciseness, are doubtless among 
the merits of these sketches. But the qualities 
described are not such as the author, at least, 
thought * morally indifferent/ Many of them 
are identical with ' vices ' treated by Aristotle 
and Eudemus ; aH of them, as being extremes, 
are vices in the meaning of the Peripatetic 
school to which Theophrastus belonged. Ast's 
rule that such descriptions should simply 
amuse is a test not easy to apply; but he 
saves us this trouble by avowing that three 
chapters — the Oligarch, the Patron of Rascals, 
and the Superstitious Man — do not satisfy it ; 
and regards them, on this and other grounds, 
as spurious. The same objection might surely 
be urged with equal force against some others, 
— notably against the chapters on Irony and 
on Evilspeaking. 

But, when we have rejected Ast's theory 
of the style in which the Characters are com- 
posed, we have stili to consider the value of 
his general result. The theory that these 
sketches formed part or the whole of a special 
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work starts with an advantage ; the burden 
of proof rests with those who deny it. Nor, 
indeed, can it be disproved. But a number 
of circumstances, which severally are not of 
great weight, combine to render it improbable. 
In the first place, not only do the manuscripts 
vary much in the number of chapters which 
they contain, but they represent three dis- 
tinct revisions or editions ; in one of which 
the same chapters are longer, and in another 
shorter, than in the third. If the Characters 
once formed a definite whole, the volume has 
had a fate which could not easily be paral- 
leled ; for, whereas its original unity ought to 
have secured something like a uniform tra- 
dition, it has been handed down, not merely 
with various texts, but in a number of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes. Next, if we consider 
that portion of the contents, and that arrange- 
ment of them, upon which the manuscripts 
agree, we shall discover a want of symmetry 
and a confusion hardly reconcileable with the 
supposition that the book was put forth in 
this form by its author. Some qualities are 
treated, for no evident reason, with much 
greater fulness than the rest Three chapters 
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are given to the Love of Money, considered 
in finer gradations than are recognised in any 
other čase ; Talkativeness, again, and the 
qualities allied to Shamelessness, are espe- 
cially favoured ; while such complex ideas as 
Pride and Cowardice are dismissed in one 
chapter each. The order of the chapters is 
also capricious. Qualities so much alike that 
juxtaposition is necessary for distinction, are 
placed apart ; nor is contrast, any more than 
resembiance, a principle of the arrangement. 
Vet upon this arrangement the manuscripts 
agree. Unless such an order had ancient 
authority, it could scarcely have maintained 
itself against reason and convenience in aH 
the manuscripts ; on the other hand it is 
scarcely conceivable that it can represent the 
author's final design. An explanation of the 
fact will be suggested presently; we are now 
concerned only with the fact itself Three 
things, then, seem against the view that the 
Characters, as now extant, originally formed 
a single work ; the multiform tradition ; the 
unsymmetrical plan ; the confused arrange- 
ment. If it is contended that the Characters, 
though not the whole, may be a fragment of 
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such a work, the first and third of these diffi- 
culties have stili to be met ; for the second is 
substituted that of explaining how it hap- 
pened that part of a volume presumably 
small should have been preserved in a num- 
ber of copies which testifies to its popularity, 
while the other part has been so completely 
lost that no trace remains of it. 

The opinion that the Characters are ex- TTteorv 
tracts from some other work or works is less ckarac- 
open to obvious objections, and is that to *^^ ^^f 
which recent scholars have generali/ inclined. 
It has been held in different forms, which 
have gradually become more and more pre- 
dse. Schneider, in the preface to his edition Schneider's 
published in 1799, was content to surmise^'^' 
that these extracts were made 'at various 
times and by various persons* from 'some 
larger ethical work' of Theophrastus. This 
is certainly to put the theory in its least pro- 
bable shape. The gradual formation of the 
book would account, indeed, for the confused 
order of its chapters ; but how can it be sup- 
posed that such a collection was made gradu- 
ally ' by various men and at various times' ? 
If, when the first of these had selected two or 
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three sketches, he held his hand, what sin- 
gular good fortune transmitted to the next 
labourer this small beginning of a book, and 
so passed the slowly growing volume through 
these mysterious inheritors of a purpose ? It 
is surely simpler to suppose that a task of 
such very moderate compass was conipleted 
by the person who conceived it. But upoii 
what book or books did this person draw? 
Schneider says merely on 'a larger ethical 
work' : but some later writers ha ve spokeii 
more definitely. 
^^^^^ , . , Theophrastus is known to have been the 

/ram whtch 

the Cha- author of two large works on moral philo- 
may have sophy ; one of these was called i)6?t/ifa\ and 

been tafcen, 

^ Plutarch in his Life of Peticles^ c. 38, quotes an anec- 
dote as given by Theophrastus h rdis i^Bucots. The other 
work, v epi ri$i2v, is mentioned by a scholiast on the Nicoma* 
chean Ethics^ IV. J, p. iiii A, in Cramer's Anecdota Pari- 
sina, I. p. 194, who says that the avarice of Simonides of 
Ceos, on which Aristotle touches, was noticed also by Theo- 
phrastus i¥ rotf repi ifidv. Athenaeus says too (xv. p. 673 
e), that Adrantus (or as it is now generally read, Adrastus) 
wrote ' five books on the questions of history and language 
{rd KoO* laropLcof koI Ki^iv ^fiToO/x€va) in the repi 'ijOdv of 
Theophrastus, and one book on those in the Nicomacheart 
Ethics of Aristotle.* That the repi ifiOiv and the ^kKi. were 
distinct works, and that each consisted of several books, ap- 
pears from the statement of the grammatian Eustratius (on 
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was perhaps a collection of special treatises ; 
the other was entitled irepl rjdčop, and was 
probably analogous in plan to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics of Aristotle, but more com- 
prehensive. It is now a favourite opinion 
that the Characters were derived from the 
latter of these works*, or perhaps from both*. 

the £i/i. Nicom. v. 2, -p. 1129 b) that a certain verse there 
quoted was ascribed by Theophrastus, in the first book of the 
irc/)i ^BQv^ to Theognis ; but, in the first book of the t^iicd, to 
Phocjrlides, Zeller agrees with Petersen in supposing the xtpL 
ifdiav to have been a work of the same kind as the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, but * more comprehensive.' Usener, inhis^^a- 
lecta Theophrastea, (1858,) an examination of the catalogue of 
the works of Theophrastus in Diog. v. 43—50, supposes that 
tlie i^diKti. was a collection of essays like those Tepl evScu/Mivlas, 
irepl €VTvxitis, irepl KoKoKclas mentioned by Diogenes, — put 
together by the grammarian Andronicus, who is said by Por- 
phyry ( Fif. Plot, 24) to have rearrangpd the writings of Theo- 
phrastus {Ana/. Theophr, p. a 2). Besides these special trea- 
tises, and the Characters, Diogenes mentions only ifdiKUif 
<rxo\(ay off which, Zeller thinks, may havQ been identical witli 
part of the n-c/ai ^^uiv or of the rjOLKd, 

^ Speaking of the epitomes from the writings of Theo- 
phrastus mentioned by Diogenes, Usener says : * eodem per- 
tinent etiam ifiiKol x^P^'^^^/'<^) ^^ rhetorum usum, quae est 
Hermanni Sauppii coniectura ueri-simillima, ex Theophrasti 
libris repi iidiSv excerpti' (p. 18). 

* * Aus einem dieser Werke, oder auch aus beiden, scheinen 
...die Schilderungen voji Fehlem entlehnt zu sein, welQhe 
in unsern **Charakteren" zusammengestellt sind ' (Zeller Fhi- 
los, der Gr. u. 2, p. 684 note). 
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The claims of the Trcpl iJ^eSi/ have lately been 
urged in an elaborate and able essay by 
Dr. E. Petersen. We will attempt to give 
an outline of his argument, and to consider 
its value. 
PeterserCs After touching upon some notices of the 

7new—the v»/i«,.i i 

Characters lost WOrk W€p* f^^O)!/, which SUggCSt that it 

^theZt^^^ went over nearly the same ground as the 

ifiOif. Nicomachean Ethics, Petersen expresses the 

belief that yet clearer traces of this work are 

to be found in an extant author. Stobaeus 

in his 'Eclogues' sketches the ethical system 

* of Aristotle and the other Peripatetics/ and 

in one plače quotes Theophrastus by name in 

support of a particular statement. Petersen 

endeavours to show that the whole of this ex- 

position was probably derived from the Trcpl 

ri6Siv of Theophrastus ; that, therefore, the 

ir^pi 7j0wp treated of (at least) ali those quali- 

ties which are cited in illustration by Stobaeus ; 

and that, since twelve of these correspond 

with qualities described in the Characters, 

it is so far possible that the Characters may 

have been derived from the frepl rjffoov, The 

first position is defended at length. To make 

it probable that Stobaeus was indebted to a 
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work which not only is not extant, but of 
which the nature can only be conjectured, is 
certainly no easy task ; and, on the other hand, 
we would not willingly undertake to show 
that it was improbable. It will suffice to quotč 
a criticism upon this part of Petersen*s theory 
by the historian of Greek philosophy, Dr E. 
Zeller*. * Since the latest source used by 
Stobaeus is at ali events a much later one 
(than Theophrastus), — as one sees from the 
frequent introduction of Stoic terminology 
and the elaborate apologetic references to 
Stoic doctrines, and as is also probable from 
Cic. de Fin. V. ; — since, too, a partial agree- 
ment with Theophrastus warrants no con- 
clusion as to the remaining contents of the 
extract ; — we cannot use it (with the excep- 
tion of one passage in which Theophrastus is 
named, p. 300) as evidence for the doctrine of 
this teacher/ 

It appears to us, however, that Petersen 
might resign his special theory regarding the 
passage in Stobaeus without damage to his 
main position, viz. that the Characters were 
derived from the Trepl r]6Siv, Everyone would 

^ Zeller Philos, der Gr, il. 2, p. 684 note. 



racters. 
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allow that if, as is likely on other grounds, 

the Trepl r\Q&v was a work similar to the Nico- 

machean Ethics, it probably treated of many 

qualities identical with those described in the 

Characters. The real difficulties are of a 

kind out of which Stobaeus could not help us. 

First objec- The first may be stated thus. Admitting 

PetersefCs that many, or that most, of the characters 

^Natt^eo/ ^^y have been extracted from a formal trea- 

someofthe ^jg^ ^^ morals, are there not some for which 

suojects of * 

the Cha- such a source is inconceivable ? Consider, 
for instance, the sketches of the Nevvsmaker, 
of the Late-learner, of the Oligarch, of the 
Patron of Rascals. Each of these must, on 
Petersen*s assumption, have been treated in 
the lost philosophical wdrk ; and, if this work 
was on the plan of Aristotle's Ethics, each 
must have been considered in relation to 
an opposite and to an intermediate quality. 
Petersen labours hard to reconstruct these 
av^vyiai or trios ; but it is not surprising that 
personages such as those j ust named are 
somewhat refractory under the process. The 
Newsmaker, with ali that is distinctive in his 
genius unrecognised, subsides into a plače 
under the notion of Loquacity, though doubts 
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are expressed whether he would not have 
been an equally loyal dependent of Boastful- 
ness. The names of the vicious character to 
which he is opposite, and of the virtuous one 
in regard to which he is extreme, are not 
specified. The Late-learner is dealt with yet 
more summarily. He is merely pronounced 
to be a variety of the Idly-laborious ; and, 
when it has been briefly suggested that In- 
dustry is the virtue from which he has strayed, 
he is left with his more special relations un- 
explaihed. The Oligarch is declared — with 
a partiality somewhat oligarchical — to be the 
opposite of the Reckless man [airovevor^^ih/os;) ; 
the intermediate character being the Popular 
{SijfjuniKc^), The Patron of Rascals is stili 
more strangely situated ; he is given for his 
vis-i-vis the Arrogant Man, and the character 
between them is styled <^t\tS^/Lto9, the Friend 
of the People. 

Whether such groups x:an have had plače 
in a work on moral science, is a question 
which everyone must judge for himself. It 
would not, perhaps, be easy, with the given 
materials, to form an arrangement which 
should not be liable to criticism in at least 
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the same degree as Petersen's. The News- 
maker, the Late-learner, and the rest, could 
never be accurately fitted into any of those 
round or square holes which are prepared for 
abstractions. They are not ideal men, in each 
of whom a quality is personified ; they are 
reai, and therefore compIex. Moreover they 
have been regarded, not from the phiioso- 
pher's, but from the artist's point of view ; 
they have not been analysed, but drawn as 
they strike the eye, in such wise that the laws 
of anatomy are of less moment than the rules 
of perspective. Now, as Petersen himself has 
conclusively shown elsewhere, the genuine- 
ness of ali thirty Characters rests upon the 
same evidence. No hypothesis of their origin 
can be accepted which will not apply to every 
one of them. If, then, the derivation from a 
formal work on morals appears unlikely for 
some chapters, it must be pronounced unlikely 
for ali. • 

Secondob- xhe second difficulty involved in the 
styie ofthe view which we are discussing arises from the 
^^Tgene^ style of the Characters generally. Would 
r<dly. descriptions of this kind have been admitted 
into a philosophical work ? Petersen has 
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met this objection fairly, though not, as it ap- 
pears to us, victoriously. Theophrastus merely 
wished, he says, to embody each fault, with the 
utmost truth and clearness, in a person who 
should be typical of a class. If the resulting 
portraits * move laughter rather than indigna- 
tion/ this is due partly to the nature of the 
subject, partly to that of the author. Most 
of the qualities described are such as hurt 
the possessor more than anyone else ; and 
Theophrastus seems to have had a very 
keen sense of the ridiculous. To these 
remarks we readily assent ; but they do not 
appear to meet the čase. The difficulty is, 
not that the descriptions are amusing, but 
that they are written as if their principal 
aim was to amuse. No one would object 
to philosophical truths receiving humorous 
illustration. But when a delineation of cha- 
racter has been so worked up that every sen- 
tence is a point or a witticism, its fitness to 
illustrate general truths is spoilt by the in- 
terest of its details. A writer whose first ob- 
ject was to show by examples how certain 
principles work, would do lU if he set before 
the imagination a mass of particulars so hu- 
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morous that the thought of principles must 
at least be undermost 

Petersen contends, however, that passages 

similar in style to the Characters are actu- 

ally found in Aristotle*s Ethics. We will 

now turn to these, and inquire how far the 

resemblance goes. 

Analo^v of The first passage in which he discovers an 

the Nicom, approach tO the manner of Theophrastus is 

the^Cha- ^^ discussion upon Courage {Eth, N, IV. 

racursex- c — g). We translate the remarks which he 

amtned. "^ "^ 

cites: — (i) 'The rash are headlong, and, 
though ready enough before dangers, yet in 
dangers fall away; but the courageous are in 
action keen, and, before it, quiet :' Eth, N, IV. 
7. (2) ' Regular troops turn cowards when 
the peril becomes pressing and they are infe- 
rior in numbers or equipment. They are the 
first to run away :' IV. 8. (3) 'Such' (i. e. 
occasions of sudden death) ' are especially the 
chances of war; not but that the courageous 
man is fearless also at sea :' IV. 6. And (4) 
from the comparison of Intemperance with 
Covvardice, IV. 12: ' Such things distract the 
mind with pain, so that men thro.w away their 
arms and otherwise incur disgrace.' 
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Aristotle refers here to particular occa- 
sions on which cowardice is displayed, and 
even to particular acts which the coward does. 
But these are referred to in general terms, 
and in direct connexion with the general laws 
which they exemplify. Turn now to the 
chapter on Cowardice in the Characters of 
Theophrastus. It consists of two little sto- 
ries, each elaborated to the highest point, 
and set off with a profusion of lively details. 
The first runs thus: — *The Coward is one 
who, on a voyage, will protest that the pro- 
montories are privateers ; and, if a high sea 
gets up, will ask if there is anyone on board 
who has n(5t been initiated. He will put up 
his head and ask the steersman ' if he is half- 
way yet'; remarking to the person sitting 
next him that ' a dream makes him feel un- 
easy*; and he will take off his tunic and give 
it to a slave ; or he will beg them to set him 
ashore.* 

Is it easy to suppose this embodied in a 
work similar to the Nicomachean Ethics ? 

But more stress is laid by Petersen on two 
other cases, — the delineatigns of the Magni- 
ficent and of the Magnanimous Man. From 
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the former he makes this extract : — * There are 
cases of expenditure which we call honour- 
able; for instance, the presentation to the 
gods of offerings, temple-furniture, sacriiices ; 
ali things, in like manner, which concern the 
divine nature generally, or which are subjects 
of honourable rivalry in regard to the common 
weal ; as when men deem in any čase that 
they are bound to put a chorus on the stage, 
to equip a trireme, or perhaps to feast the 
town, in splendid style ... In private life [the 
occasions for magnificence] are those which 
occur but once, — a marriage, for instance, or 
anything of that kind, — and those which ex- 
cite the interest of the whole community, or 
of its most respected members ; preparations, 
again, for the reception or for the departure 
of guests ; and the making or the recompens- 
ing of gifts. It also belongs to the Magnifi- 
cent Man to furnish his house suitably to his 
wealth; {Eth, IV. 2.) 

With the particulars of this statement 
Petersen compares some special points in the 
three chapters of Theophrastus on Penurious- 
ness, Meanness, and Avarice. But a safer 
mode of proceeding is surely to compare the 
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general style of the passage in Aristotle with 
the general style of any one of these. Take, 
for example, the first few sentences of the 
chapter on Meanness: — *The Mean Man is 
one who, having gained the prize in a tragic 
contest, will dedicate a wooden scroll to Dio- 
nysus, having had it inscribed with his own 
name. When subscriptions are being raised 
in the ecclesia, he will rise without saying a 
word, and walk out of the assembly. When 
he is celebrating his daughters marriage, he 
will seli the flesh of the animal sacrificed, 
save what is due to the altar; and will hire 
the attendants at the marriage festival on 
condition that they find their own board. 
When he is trierarch, he will spread the 
steersman's rugs under him upon the deck, 
and put his own away.' Here, as in the 
former čase, the difference between the two 
kinds of writing is well seen. Aristotle, bent 
on illustrating principles, touches on facts by 
the way. Theophrastus, studying to produce 
a picture, combines groups of facts within a 
framework which is itself scarcely observed. 

It remains to consider the passage upon 
which Petersen chiefly relies, — ^the famous de- 

3 
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scription of the Magnanimous Man, which he 
pronounces ' most like of ali, both in matter 
and in manner/ to the Characters. Eth. N. 
IV. 3 : — * Nowthe Magnanimous Man despises 
others justly...It is of his nature to confer 
beneiits, but he is ashamed to receive them. 
He seems, also, to remember whom he has 
beneiited, but not those from whom he has 
received benefits. Again, it is characteristic 
of htm to ask no favours, or to ask them 
reluctantly, but to do a service readily; to 
show himself haughty to men of rank or for- 
tune, but kindly to those of middle station.... 
He will not court objects of common ambi- 
tion, or go where others are foremost...He 
will be inactive and dilatory save where there 
is question of great honour or of a great work ; 
he will engage in few things, but these shall 
be great and famous. He must needs be 
frank, too, in his hatreds and in his likings : 
for disguise belongs to fear....He will speak 
and act openly....He will be ironical to the 
many...not prone to admire...not apt to bear 
a grudge...no gossip...Nor, again, is he lavish 
of praise ; and for the same reason he speaks 
no evil ; not even of his enemies, unless it be 
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tO sh6w his scorn....Again he is apt to pos- 
sess beautiful and unfruitful things rather than 
those which yield fruit and profit; for this 
better becomes an independent man, Slow 
movement, also, deep toneš, deliberate speech, 
seem to become the man of a great soul.... 
Such, then, is the Magnanimous Man/ 

Is it true that 'this description is removed 
only by the smallest interval from those of 
Theophrastus ' ; and that ' the differences are 
in things which must, if the nature of his 
genius is considered, have given rise to his 
style of description' ? 

In the first plače it should be noticed that 
the above extract, which we have given as 
Petersen gives it, does not accurately represent 
the general tenor of the passage. To every 
special characteristic of the Magnanimous 
Man Aristotle subjoins, as usual, a statement 
of the principle on which it depends. Thus 
to the remark that ' it is his character to con- 
fer benefits, but he is ashamed to receive 
them,' is added, ' for the one becomes a supe- 
rior, the other an inferior*; and so, through- 
out, each action has its theory appended to 
it. The complexion of the entire passage is 

3—2 
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thcrefore very diflferent from that of thc epi- 
tome. It is not simply a series of picturesque 
instances. These instances are ranged upon 
a groundwork of connected reasonings ; and 
it is never for a moment obscure that the 
artistic purpose is secondaiy to the philoso- 
phical. If in the next plače we consider the 
terms in which the particular actions of the 
Magnanimous Man are described, the differ- 
ence between Aristotle and Theophrastus will 
again be clear. These terms are always ge- 
neral. The Magnanimous Man *shows him- 
self haughty to men of rank or fortune/ When 
Theophrastus is describing Arrogance, he is 
not content with saying that the Arrogant 
Man is haughty to aH the world. ' The Arro- 
gant Man/ he tells us, ' is one who will say to 
a person who is in a hurry that he will see 
him after dinner when he is taking his walk.* 
Aristotle says that the Magnanimous Man 
'will not court objects of common ambition.' 
Theophrastus would have told us that such 
a person scorns to walk through the Market- 
place in his spurs, or to speak of the privilege 
which Antipater has conferred upon him of 
exporting timber free of duty. 
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To conclude : The theoiy that the Charac- 
ters are extracts from a philosophical work 
appears to us improbable for two reasons. 
First, because of the subjects of certain chap^ 
ters. Secondly, because of the style of aH ; 
and the latter objection cannot be overcx>me 
by a comparison of passages in the Nico* 
machean Ethics. 

In the course of an attempt to examine 
several views of this question, it has been im- 
possible to do fuU justice to the leaming and 
ability with which Dr. Petersen has urged his 
own. It is an opinion which has struck deep 
root in Germany ; which many of her foremost 
scholars in recent times have asserted or allow- 
ed ; and which will probably remain the general 
faith about the Characters of TheophrastOs. 
We have endeavoured to give fairly the sub- 
stance of the chief arguments for it, and to 
explain why they do not satisfy us. If, thert, 
the theory of an independent book and the 
theory of extracts are both to be rejected, 
what hypothesis remains ? We will suggest in 
as few words as possible that solution of the 
auestion which appears to us least improbable. 

Theophrastus wrote from time to time, fea: hypothcsis. 
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his own amusement and that of his friends, 
short sketches of characters common in every- 
day life, allowing free scope in these to his 
gift for lively satire. These playful pieces 
were handed about in his intimate circle, but 
wcre never formed into a regular book ; eithcr 
because sketches so desultoiy did not readily 
lend themselves to a plan and an arrange- 
ment, and their author did not čare to force 
them ; or because he thought pieces so slight 
unworthy of his reputation and of his position 
as Aristotle*s successor. At his death these 
several pieces, already famous among a few, 
passed into a wider currency than had been 
permitted to them during his life. Copies 
were multiplied ; but some contained more 
pieces, some fewer ; in some a particular piece 
was given at greater extent than in others. 
For there was no authentic volume to which 
appeal could be made ; the sketches had been 
circulated privately, and not necessarily aH 
together; no public edition had furnished a 
standard text, or stamped the collection as a 
definite whole. Thus may be explained the^ 
circumstance which has already been noticed 
as adverse to Ast's theory of an independent 
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booky and which Zeller notices as favourable 
to the theory of extracts, — the looseness of 
the manuscript tradition. Thus, too, the ab- 
sence of symmetry in the contents ; for either 
Theophrastus, writing as fancy prompted, 
may have dwelt most largely upon certain 
characters in which the materials for descrip- 
tion were peculiarly fuU and rich ; or part of 
what he wrote about others may have been 
left out in the copies from which ours have 
come. Lastly the order in which the chapters 
are arranged, which can hardly have been due 
to the author*s design, but which yet has an- 
cient authority, is intelligible if it represents 
the order into which the sketches chanced to 
have fallen in one or more of the collections 
made soon after the death of Theophrastus, 
and which, as being known to date nearly from 
his tirne, was respected by the Alexandrian 
grammarians. With these advantages the 
viewjust suggested combines the chief recom- 
mendation of that which supposes the Cha- 
racters to represent an independent book 
published by Theophrastus. It justifies the 
grotesque subjects of some chapters, and 
the pointedly humorous style of ali, on the 
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plain ground that these sketches were written 
for their own sake, and were never episodes 
of a graver work^. 
Traces ofa But whatever view may be held regarding 
Thčproem. the OFigin of the book, on one point there can 
be no doubt; as we possess it, it bears the 
marks of a later hand. This hand is seen in 
the proem, in the clauses added at the end of 
certain chapters, and probably in some of the 
definitions. The common consent of critics 
has long pronounced the proem spurious. 
Theophrastus is made to say in it that he 
is about to record the experience of ninety 

^ It may be mentioned, merely as an illustration, not of 
course as an argument from analogy, that the history here 
supposed for the Choracters of Theophrastus was in fact nearly 
that of a similar book in modem times, £arle's Microcosmth 
graphie. In the notice * To the Reader Gentile or Gentle ' 
Earle says : * I haue for once aduenturM to playe the Mid- 
wife's part, helping to bring forth these Infants into the 
World, which the Father would haue smoothered : who hauing 
left them lapt vp in loose Sheets, as soon as his Fancy wa8 
deliuered of them ; written especially for his Priuate Recrea- 
tion, to passe away the tirne in the Country, and by the 
forcible request of Friends drawne from him ; Vet passing 
seuerally from hand to hand in written Copies, grew at length 
to be a prety number in a little Volume ; and among so many 
sundry dispersed Transcripts, some very imperfect and sur- 
reptitious had like to haue past the Presse, if the Author had 
not vsed speedy meanes of prevention.* 
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years and nine — a startling statement, made 
apparently in the belief that his great age 
would be most impressive if it were put just 
short of the centuiy. Diogenes says that 
Theophrastus died at eighty-five. The asser- 
tion in the proem has, indeed, thus much of 
internal evidence in its favour — ^that some of 
the sentiments found in that composition 
are strongly suggestive of second childhood. 
* Often before now/ says the writer, *have I 
applied my thoughts to the puzzling question 
— one, probably, which will puzzle me for 
ever — why it is that, while aH Greece lies 
under the same sky, and aH the Greeks are 
educated alike, it has befallen us to have cha- 
racters variously constituted/ It is not of 
great moment to inquire why the proem pro- 
mises descriptions of good as well as of bad 
men. There may have been a vague tradi- 
tion that the book once included sketches of 
virtues corresponding to those of the vices ; 
or this may have been the private opinion of 
the literary forger. Accordingly he wrote 
such a preface as he conceived that the book 
might, in its complete state, have had\ 

^ Petersen has used the ondoubted spuriousness of the 
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Clauses, 



TheDefi' 

nUions. 



Six chapters^ end with clauses which are 
not only feeble in themselves, but are foreign 
to the style of the Characters. It is now 
generally believed that they were added by 
some one who could not perceive that the 
quiet humour of the descriptions was spoilt 
by hortatory comments. One only of the 
number — the paragraph added to the sketch 
of the Newsmaker — has a faint tinge of the 
manner of Theophrastus ; but it betrays itself 
by its general tone, and especially by the 
opening and concluding sentences. Another 
čase — the brief addition to the chapter on <^i- 
Xo7rovrfpia — might admit of doubt; but this 
again will be condemned if the test of general 
style is applied. 

The spurious element in the Definitions 
cannot be so easily separated ; for, even if the 

proem as an argument against the original unity of the book. 
The forger added it, he thinks, * nt speciem hae unitatis ha- 
berent iaciniae/ I abstained above (pp. 17 ff.) from using this 
argument, because it seemed to me two>edged. Suppose 
that, in the forger's tirne, it was known that the Characters 
Artd once formed a single book, and that this book had had a 
proem, which was no longer extant The desire of restoring 
it would have been motive enough for the forgery. 

1 In this ed., nos. V. (usually I.), xvi. (vi.), xviiL (ni.), 
XX. (Vm.), XXI. (XXVIIL), XXX. (xxix). 
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text were always certain, the fitness of the 
definition to the subject, which has generally 
been made a principal test of authenticity, is 
a question on which opinions differ endlessly. 
We will not venture to do more than state 
our impression that some of the definitions 
stand j ust, some nearly, as Theophrastus wrote 
them ; that some have been mutilated more 
seriously; and that a few have been added by 
a later hand to chapters which the author had 
perhaps left without any definition. 

If it is asked when and by whom the i>ate and 
proem and clauses were probably added, the inter- 
Petersen*s conjecture appears very probable, — P^'^^^^^* 
that they are due to a rhetorician of the 
second or third century of the Christian era^ 
He supposes that the same person extracted 
the Characters from the Tlepi 'HdcSi/, and 
therefore places him earlier than Diogenes 
Laertius (circ. 210 A.d), to whom they were 
known as forming a separate book. But, if the 
Characters are not supposed to be extracts, it 
is unimportant whether the interpolator lived 
before or after that writer. The age of the 
Ptolemies, and the second and third Christian 
centuries, are known to have been periods in 
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which literary frauds were common. An Alex- 
andrian forger of the earlier period, however, 
would probably have done his work more 
neatly and more cautiously than the author of 
the proem ; and it seems more likely that he 
should be assigned to the later period. It is 
quite possible that he may have been a rheto- 
rician, since the study of the leading types of 
character, f\6y\, was, so much used in the rhe- 
torical schools; but this likelihood is hardly 
much strengthened by the fact which Petersen 
notices, that ali the MSS. which contain the 
Characters contain also rhetorical writings. 
What is spurious in the definitions can hardly 
be attributed to any one man, but must have 
come in gradually. 
Arrange- Jt has already been said that the order of 

"^racLs, the Characters, as they follow each other in 
the manuscripts, shows no attempt at method ; 
and it has been suggested how this order may 
have arisen. To the reader it is intolerably 
inconvenient. Many of the Characters are 
separated from each other by differences so 
fine that they cannot easily be distinguished 
unless they are placed side by side. But the 
usual arrangement, instead of helping such 



n 
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comparison, makes it as difficult as possible. 
The chapters have been thoroughly shuffled. 
Those on Flattery and on Complaisance are 
respectively nos. 2 and S : those on Garrulity 
and Loquacity, 3 and 7 ; those on Penurious- 
ness, Meanness, and Avarice, 10, 22, and 30 ; 
and so throughout. Thus a person who reads 
the Characters consecutiveIy is troubled with 
a sense that the same traits are perpetually 
recurring ; but cannot, unless he often pauses 
and turns back, keep their several combi* 
nations clearly before him. In an edition 
published in 1852, Mr Sheppard made ^Xi Skeppartfs 
effort to remedy the evil. He combined the ™^" 
Characters into eight groups, having regard to 
the general principle which he recognised as 
common to each group. This was a great 
improvement. H is classification seems to us, 
however, liable to one objection. It is too 
scientific. In the endeavour to connect a 
group of characters by the principle which is 
their common root, he has sometimes over- 
looked strong resemblances whic:h lie on the 
surface, and which, in sketches like these, 
form the practically important affinities. For 
instance, he classes Arrogance with Boasting, 
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Fetty Ambition, and Late-learning, because 
deep down in aH these may be found Egotism ; 
but Surliness with Grumbling, Distrustfulness, 
and Evilspeaking, because at the root of these 
is an ' organic moroseness of temper.' But — 
to pass over the question whether these 
ground principles are right — has not Surliness, 
as described by Theophrastus, so much in 
common with Arrogance that each will be 
understood better if viewed by the light of 
the other ? 

The arrangement which we have ourselves 
adopted is less ambitious. It does not seek 
to carry generalisation higher than the small 
groups into which the Characters obviously 
fall» and aims merely at placing these in a 
practically convenient order, Three objects 
have been kept in view. (i) The juxtaposi- 
tion of Characters closely akin, e.g. Penu- 
riousness, Meanness, Avarice. (2) The juxta- 
position of such as present a direct contrast, 
e. g. the Oligarch and the Patron of Rascals ; 
the Ironical Man and the Boaster. (3) Gene- 
ral continuity, as far as anything of the kind 
can be obtained. For example> Irony being 
from one point of view allied to Arrogance, 
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the Ironical man serves to break the transi- 
tion from the Arrogant man, who precedes, 
to the Boaster who foll6ws him. In the same 
way the Late-learner bridges the chasm be- 
tween Petty Ambition and Unseasonableness. 
The Stupid Man forms a sort of link betweea 
the Offensive Man (the duU neglecter of his 
person) and the Boor. The Grumbler, with 
his murmurs against ali the world, conducts 
us from the Evilspeaker to the Distrustful 
Man, who ^ presumes that aH men are unjust/ 
In two places only are there absolute breaks, 
viz. after Avarice and after Superstition ; for 
Surliness has to Complaisance the affinity of 
contrast. To prevent any inconvenience in 
referring to other editions, the usual number- 
ing is given side by side with our own in the 
list of the Characters, 
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Theophrastus and some of his 

Imitators. 

The sketches of Theophrastus form perhaps 
the earliest extant example of a kind of writing 
which has been popular ever since, and which, 
in modern Europe especially, has an immense 
literature of its own. Even an outline of the 
history of character-writing in its chief de- 
velopements wouId require more space and 
much wider knowIedge than are at our com- 
mand. But it may not be uninteresting 
briefly to compare Theophrastus with one or 
two of the modern writers who have taken 
him as their master, or who resemble him in 
the form of their work. The chief, or among 
the chief, of these are Hali, Karle, Overbury, 
and La Bruy6re. 
Styie of The method of Theophrastus is to consider 

Theophras' ,.^ t_ j« j • .. ^- 

tus. a quality as embodied m a representative 

man, and to describe it by a simple enume- 
ration of actions which this man will do. 
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Classes or types of character can thus be 
sketched in bold, clear outline. But fine por- 
traiture is not possible under such conditions. 
The subtier parts of character are scarcely 
the same in any two men ; and a portrait 
which is to give only those traits which are 
common to a class cannot be at the same 
time the accurate and intimate likeness of an 
individual. Again, these subtier characteris- 
tics are seen not so much in particular actions 
as in the relations of one action to another ; 
and, if minute inferences from these are to be 
sure, the induction must be large. A novelist 
is able to develope tolerably complete theories 
of character because he takes a long series of 
connected actions. But even then bare recital 
is not sufRcient ; the less obvious relations 
between different parts of conduct need to be 
interpreted for ordinary readers. In a first- 
rate novel the characters are left to speak as 
much as possible for themselves; but when 
there is risk of their meaning being missed or 
only half-seen, help is given by comment ; 
and, as they are gradually worked out, there 
is from time to time a pause in which whole 
stages of developement are reviewed. In the 

4 
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hands of a master this is perhaps the highest 
form of character-drawing. If it is contrasted 
with sketches such as those of Theophrastus 
it will be seen more clearly how and why 
these are rudimentarjr. Here we have a bare 
enumeration of actions not necessarily con- 

nected. 

Vet this style, if incompatible with work 
of the highest kind, has excellences proper 
to it; and in attaining these Theophrastus 
seems to have been successful. First of them, 
perhaps, is definiteness. lUustrations from 
social Hfe are so apt to be vague that it is 
important for the author to start with a very 
clear conception of the character which he 
means to draw, and to take čare that the out- 
Hnes do not become hazy. They will inevit- 
ably become so, unless he chooses incidents 
in which the quality to be exemplified is not 
only present but predominant. In this re- 
spect Theophrastus will, if closeIy studied, be 
found usually accurate. Thus the Penurious, 
Mean, and Avaricious men are described with- 
out any confusion of the ideas distinctive of 
each, and without the special significance of 
their respective actions being lost in the strong 
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general resemblance. The same clearness of 
conception will be seen on comparing the 
portraits of the Garrulous and Loquacious 
men. The onIy instance of a certain vague- 
ness seems to us to be the chapter on Un- 
pleasantness ; but this, very likely, is only 
because we have not got the right point of 
view. 

The next essential in a sketch of this sort 
seems to be that it should combine, as far 
a,s may be, generality with individuality. It 
must be characteristic of a class, and must at 
the same time be so Hvely as to set before us 
a particular man whom we can see. Here, 
again, Theophrastus seems very good. He 
hits the mean between abstract sta^ement 
and details which might suit this or that per- 
son, but which would rob the picture of its 
generic interesi He effects this, indeed, at 
the cost of subtlety ; but this is a necessity 
of the style. In a style less cramping, an 
English writer has reached this special excel- 
lence in a far higher degree than Theophras- 
tus did, or perhaps any one who ever lived. 
One of the most striking things in the * Book 
of Snobs ' and in some of the * Sketches and 

4—2 
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Travels in London* is the length to which 
individualisation had been carried without 
spoiling the daims of the personages to be 
typical. 

Lastly, a book like the Characters ought 
to have humouf. As no direct comment is 
admitted, the facts must be presented in such 
a light and (as far as possible) in such a 
connection that they shall comment upon 
themselves. Theophrastus does not fail here, 
though, as a rule, his humour is somewhat 
broad. The best examples of it are> in our 
opinion, the Chapters on the Newsmaker and 
on the Boastful Man. 
Modern The Latin translation of the Characters 

^riurs!^ by Casaubon, published in 1592, and his com- 
mentary which appeared six years later, pro- 
bably gave an impulse to the taste among 
scholars for this kind of writing ; though it 
was not unknown before\ The seventeenth 
century in England was especially rich in it 



^ Rimbault, in the Introduction to his edition of Over- 
bary (p. 11), mentions 'two small tracts descriptive of the 
characters of rogues and knaves — " The Fratemitye of Vaca- 
bondes," 1565 ; and " A Caveat for Common Cursetors vul- 
garely called Vagabones, set forth by Thomas Harman," 1567.* 
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There was, in one particular, a rough analogjr 
between the literature of that century in Eng- 
land and the Greek literature of the age of 
Theophrastus ; both were marked by the re- 
action from creating to ahalysing^ and in 
both ethical analysis was a favourite subject. 
Fifty-six * characters ' or books of characters, 
published between the years 1605 and 1700, 
are enumerated by Dr BHss* in his edition of 
Earle ; and at a later tirne he had increased 
this list fourfold. The book of Theophrastus 
may fairly be considered as the parent of ali 
these ; for in the earliest of them which be- 
came popular it is expressly cited as the 
model. Hairs *Characterismes of Vertues and Hali, 



^ The general intellectual characteristics of the period 
early Ini which Theophrastus lived are thus described by 
Heyne, in an essay de genio seculi Ptolemaeorutn^ printed in 
his Opuscula (i. 3). 'Legere litus, radere humum pennis 
dixeris, non facile alto se committere aut sublime feni... 
Nullus itaque vehementior impetus, quo animus legentes iu- 
cunde impellatur ac perturbetur, nuUa inventorum fecunditas 
aut sententiamm copia, aut numerosa oratio, quae omnia a 
divino illo špiritu incalescentibus adesse solent. Limpidos et 
amoenos rivulos per prata properare videas, non magnum ac 
vastum flumen devolvi/ 

• Quoted by Arber in the Introduction to his edition of 
£arle's Microcosmographie^ in the English Reprints, p. 7. 
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Vices' was published in 1608, In the 'Pro- 
oeme' to the First Book he says: — 'I ha ve 
heere done it as I could^ following that an- 
cient Master of Moralitie, who thought this 
the fittest taske for the ninetie-and-ninth 
yeere of his age\' It will be seen presently 
how often Hali was indebted in details to 
Theophrastus ; but the broad differences are 
far more striking. 

In the first plače, HalFs method difTers 
from that of his Greek exemplar in this im- 
portant respect, in which he seems to have 
set the fashion to the English school. He 
does not merely describe certain actions pro- 
per to a character, but comments upon it in 
general terms; aiming at epigram, pointed 
expressions, lively images. For example, 
Theophrastus begins — 'The Flattereris a per- 
son who will say as he walks with another, 
" Do you observe how people are looking at 
you?"'etc.; and the chapter is throughout a 
simple narrative of his sayings and doings. 
Hali:— 'The Flatterer is bleareyed to ill, and 
cannot see vices ; and his tongue walks euer 
in one tracke of unjust praises, and can no 

* See p. 40. 
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more teli how to discommend than to speake 
truc.His Art is nothing but delightfuU co- 
zenage, whose rules are smoothing and garded 
with periurie...Like that subtle fish, he turnes 
himselfe into the colour of every stonc.He 
is the moth of liberal mens coats, the eare- 
wig of the mightie, the bane of Courts, a 
friend and a slave to the trencher, and good 
for nothing but to be a factor for the Diuell/ 
The prevalent taste for strained conceits 
found ample scope in delineations of charac- 
ter such as these. Hali is, however, less af- 
fected and wearisome in this way than some of 
his successors. The discursive element bears 
a large proportion to the descriptive, but does 
not overpower it 

He is further distinguished from Theo- 
phrastus by a gravity both of subject and of 
manner. The qualities described by the Greek 
writer are for the most part rather ridiculoirs 
than repulsive ; the Evilspeaker is the most 
seriously odious person whom he has por- 
trayed. But among the vices described by 
Hali are Hypocrisy, Profanity, Envy. Among 
the representatives of * vertues * are the Wise 
man, the Faithful, the Truly-noble. The 
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blame ^nd the praise awarded to these are 
uttered with an earnestness, often with a fer- 
vour, in which the voice of the preacher is 
heard above that of the essayist. To judge 
him on the evidence of this book alone, Hali 
was a man of warm disposition^ of much 
tender and noble feeling ; ingenious, but not 
very subtle; and with no especial qualifica- 
tion for his task beyond a fancy fertile in 
illustration. His language would at times 
rise into something like the stately music of 
Milton^s prose, did not the love of petty con- 
ceits too soon dwarf it and drag it down. 
This, for instance, in the portrait of the Wise 
Man: 

'His free discourse runnes backe to the 
ages past, and recouers euents out of memory, 
and then preuenteth Tyme in flying fonvard 
to future things ; and comparing one with the 
other can giue a verdict well-neere propheti- 
call : wherein his conjectures are better than 
another's judgements/ 

And this in the Faithful character : 
'The celestiall spirits do not scome his 
company, yea his service. Hee deales in 
these wordly affaires as a stranger, and hath 
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his heart euer at home : without a written 
warrant hee dare doe nothing, and with it, 
anything. His warre is perpetuall, without 
truce, without intermission ; and his victorie 
certaine: hee meets with the infernall powers, 
and tramples themvnder feet. The shield 
that he euer beares before him can neither 
be missed nor pierced : if his hand be wound- 
ed, yet his heart is safe ; he is often tripped, 
seldome foiled ; and if sometimes foiled, neuer 
vanquished.' 

This talent for rhetoric sometimes carries 
Hali beyond the bounds of just description. 
But the commonest blemish of his style is 
a straining after antithesis. Thus the disre- 
gard of the Faithful man for his irreligious 
parents is called a * holy carelessness/ 

Lastly, there is one example in Hali of an 
innovation upon the plan of Theophrastus, 
which later character-writers made more 
largely. In *the Good Magistrate' he de- 
scribes the representative, not merely of cer- 
tain moral qualities, but of the qualities pro- 
per for a certain office. By far the greater 
part of Overbury*s and Earle*s sketches are 
of this kind, treating of the characteristics of 
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a certain station or calling: e,g, 'An Ostler*: 
'A Pyrate': 'An Elder Brother': 'A Sexton.' 
Overbury has in some instances pushed this 
style to the extreme of grotesqueness, as in 
his character of A Drunken Dutchman Resi- 
dent in England. 

With these differences of plan, method, 
and tone Hali is yet a real disciple of Theo- 
phrastus. Every sketch contains passages in 
which the concise narrative manner of the 
Greek writer is closely copied. The chapters 
on the Busiebodie and on the SlothfuU Man 
are perhaps the best instances. Besides this 
general imitation, a great number of par- 
ticular touches have been borrowed. One or 
two examples will suffice to show how directly 
they have been taken : — 

Theophrastus. Hall. 

The Flatterer. The Batterer. 

The Flatterer is a When hee walks with 

person who will say as his friend hee sweares to 

he walks with another, him that no man els is 

* Do you observe how looked at 
people are looking at 
you?' 

The Penurious Man. The Cavetous, 

When a servant has If his servant breake 
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Theophrastus. 

broken a pot or a plate 
he will take the value 
out of his rations. 

The Offidous Man, 
He will undertake to 
show the path, and after 
aH be unable to find the 
way. 

The JDistrustfui Mart. 

The Distrustful Man 

is one who, having sent 

his slave to market, will 

send another to ascer- 



Hall. 

but an earthen dish for 
want of light, hee abates 
it out of his quarters 
wages. 

The Busie-bodie, 
This man will also 
thrust himselfforwardto 
be the guide of the way 
he knowes not. 

The DistrustfulL 
When hee hath com- 
mitted a message to his 
seruant, he sends a se- 
cond after him to listen 
how it is deliuered. 



tain what priče he gave. 

Sir Thomas Overbury's ' Characters or Ovtrbury 
Witty Descriptions of the Properties of Sun- 
dry Persons' was published in \6\/^, Out of 

' ^ The * Characters ' were attached to his poem of A Wife^ 
now a Widdowe, The date 1614 is given by Arber, Introd. 
to £arle*s Mkrocosmographie^ p. 8, and by Rimbault in his 
Introd. to Overbury*s Works, p. 13. It must be by an over- 
sight that, in Arber's table of the chief events during Earle^s 
life, the date is given as 16 16. Rimbault says that with the 
exception of two small tracts of 1565 and 1567, *Overbury 
claims the distinction of being the earliest writer of Characters 
which this country can boast' (ib. p. ii). He overlooks 
Hali, who came between in 1608. 
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eighty sketches only ten can be reckoned as 
descriptive of intrinsic character. The rest 
are concemed with such peculiarities as are 
brought out by certain occupations or posi- 
tions in life. These are curious as illustrating 
manners, of which Overbury was a quick ob- 
server, and which he could represent with 
lively skill. For the delineation of character 
in the proper sense he had little talent. Tricks 
of behaviour and speech caught his eye ; but 
his reflections are generally trivial, and he 
had not a fine perception of moral differences. 
Thus in his chapter on A Proud Man he has 
confused the characteristics of Haughtiness 
and Vanity, which could hardly exist in such 
a union as he depicts. Hali, whose acuteness 
was not his strongest point, shows oftener and 
with less effort an insight into the springs of 
action. The elaborate quaintness of Over- 
bury's language and his faculty for pointed 
expression render this defect more conspi- 
cuous. The hovelty of the manner is fre- 
quently out of proportion to the originality 
of the idea. His thoughts seem overdressed ; 
and this, together with the sometimes coarse 
vehemence of the satire, often gives a vulgar 
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air to his writing. Hallam pronounces the 
'Faire and happy Milk-mayd' the best of his 
characters. It is very pretty, but somewhat 
tcx) conventional ; and to us there seems to 
be more true poetry in the similar picture of 
the Franklin. It would seem as if country 
life in its humbler phases had had a peculiar 
attraction for Overbury ; that his sympathy 
was not extended to squires is shown by the 
portrait of the Country Gentleman. 

A touch in his description of A Covetous 
Man suggests that he had made a minute 
study of Hali. ' He neuer spends candle but 
at Christmas...in hope that his seruants will 
breake glasses for want of light, which they 
doubly pay for in their wages.' Compare 
Hairs, ' If his servant breake but an earthen 
dish for want of ligkt, he abates it out of his 
quarters wages.' Whether he had read Theo- 
phrastus or not is less certain. In two places 
there are curious but not conclusive resem- 
blances : — 

Theophrastus. Overburv. 

The Penurious Man, A Covetous Man, 

He is apt also to en- If he euer pray, it 
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Theophrastus. Overburv. 

force the right of dis- is that some one inay 
training. breake his day, that the 

beloued forfeiture inay 
be obtained. 

The Arrogant Man. A Proud Man. 

He will not permit He never salutes 
himself to give any man first 
the first greeting. 

Earie. A morc intcrcsting comparison is sug- 

gested by Earle's ^ Microcosmographie^ or a 
Piece of the WorId Discovered/ The book 
contains seventy-eight characters, fifty-four of 
which appeared in 1628, twenty-three in the 
foIlowing year, and one in 1633. The name 
of the author was never formally announced, 
but it was known at the time that he was John 
Earle, then a Fellow of Merton CoUege, Oxford. 
He was in his twenty-eighth year when the 
first instalment of the Characters was pub- 
Hshed in 1628. Of the whole number, about 
thirty are properly ethical ; the rest are of 
the same class as those which compose seven- 
eighths of Overbury's work, and in which the 
persons are viewed not as possessors of cer- 
tain qualities but as players of certain parts 
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in life. Earle is not so thoroughly at home 
with men of aH sorts and conditions as Over- 
buiy, who had probably seen far more of 
the world ; nor are his reflections mingled so 
largely as those of Hali with bits of pic- 
turesque narrative which point their own 
moral. But as an analyst of human nature 
he is immeasurably superior to either. Theo- 
phrastus, whose severely simple plan allowed 
little scope for subtlety, miist also yield to 
him in fine delineation. Earle was not merely 
ingenious, but had a special gift for the study 
of character ; his humour is of a thoughtful 
kind which goes beneath peculiarities of the 
surface to their origin in a bent or warp of 
the mind, for which it seeks to account ; and 
so, while Hali and Overbury describe traits 
which are recognised as true and remark 
smartly upon them, Earle helps us to see 
why they are there, and gives us a sense of 
comprehending the whole character better. 
Thus, speaking of the way in which the flat- 
terer ministers to his patron's self-approbation, 
Hali says : — 

Conscience hath no greater adversariej for 
when she is about to play her iust part of accusa- 
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tion, he stops her mouth with good termes and 
well-neere strangleth her with shifts. 

This is a lively expression of the fact, but 
does not get beyond it Earle contrives at 
once to State and to account for it : — 

He is one neuer chides you, but for your ver- 
tues, as, You are too good, too honest, too reli- 
gious ; when his chiding may seeme but the eam- 
ester commendation, and yet would faine chide 
you out of them too : for your vice is the thing he 
has use of, and wherein you may best use him, 
and hee is neuer more active than in the worst 
diligences. 

Of the relation of flattery to friendship, 

Hali says : — 

Flatterie is nothing but false friendship, fawn- 
ing hypocrisie, dishonest ciuilitie, base merchan- 
dize of words, a plausible discord of the heart and 
lips. 

These ingenious phrases do nothing to- 
wards defining wherein the contrast between 
the flatterer and the friend consists. Earle 
brings out clearly a particular point of the 
contrast : — 

His looke, conuersation, companie, and ali the 
outwardnesse of friendshippe [are] more pleasing 
by odds or a true friend dare take the liberty to 
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bee sometimes offensiue; whereas he is a great 
deale more cowardly, and will not let the least 
hold goe, for feare of losing you. 

In his chapter on the Male-Content, Hali 
makes this general remark upon the cha- 
racter : — 

Nothing dislikes him but the present : for what 
hee condemned while it was, once past hee magni^ 
fies, and striues tp recall it out of the iawes of 
Time. 

This, after aH, tells us nothing that we 
did not know before, Earle, describing a 
Discontented man, makes an observation 
which throws a real light on one of the cau$es 
by which such a temper is commonly pro- 
duced : — 

He considered not the nature of the ivorld till he 
feit it, and aH blowes fall on him heauier, because 
they light not first on his expectation. 

Overbur/s sketch of a Vaine-glorious 

Coward in Command, and Earle*s of a Cow- 

ard, both dwell chiefly on the bluster under 

which Cowardice seeks to hide itself. The 

bearing of the coward in society is thus 

described by Overbury: — 

No man can worse define betweene pride and 
noble courtesie : he that salutes him not so farre 

S 
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as a pištoli carries level, gives him the disgust or 
affront, chuse you whether. 

Earle places this same arrogance in a far 
more amusing and instructive light: — 

Wonderfull exceptious and cholerick where he 
sees men are loth to giue him occasion, and you 
cannot pacify him better than by quarrelling with 
him. . .Men fall out with him of purpose to get 
courtesies from him, and be brib'd againe to a 
reconcilement 

A general comparison of Earle with the 
other two English writers would show that as 
a rule he has deeper feeling, more acuteness, 
a finer humour. An instance of what we 
mean by his deeper feeling occurs at the end 
of the chapter on a Plaine Countrjr Fellow. 

For Death hee is neuer troubled, and if hee get 
in but his Haruest before^ let it come when it wil he 
cares not 

This shows more sympathy with the man's 

inner life than would be found in Hali or 

Overbury. Good examples of his humour 

and sagacity are these remarks on the Inso- 

lent Man : — 

He is one that lookes on aH men as if he 
were very angry, but especially on those of his 
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acquaintance, whom hee beates oflf with a surlier 
distance, as men apt to mistake him because they 
haue known him. And for this cause he knowes 
not you, till you haue told him your name, which 
he thinkes he has heard^ btU forgot^ and with much 
adoe seems to recouer. . . No vice drawes with it a 
more generali hostility, and makes men readier to 
search into his faults, and of them, his beginning : 
and no tale so vnlikely but is willingly heard of 
him^ and beleeu'd. 

And these on the Suspitious or lealous 
Man : — 

He is a fellow commonly guilty of some weak- 
nesses, which he might conceale if hee were care- 
lesse : Now his over-diligence to hide them, makes 
men pry the more. Howsoever hee imagines you 
have found him, and it shall goe hard but you must 
abuse him whether you wil or no. 

A close comparison of Earle with.Theo- 
phrastus would be unfair to both, since the 
styles in which they respectively excelled 
were distinct. But if it could be doubted that 
Earle, a distinguished classical scholar, had 
studied the Greek Characters then recently 
made popular by Casaubon, two passages 
would plače it beyond a question: — 

S— 2 
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La 
Bruylre, 



Earle. 

A Sordid Rich Man. 

Hee loues to pay 
short a shilling or two 
in a great sum, and is 
glad to gaine that, when 
he can no more. 

A Plaine Cauntry Fd- 

His mind is not mudi 
distracted with obiects : 
but if a goode fat Cowe 
come in his way, he 
stands dumbe and asto- 
nisht, and though his 
haste be neuer so gteat, 
will fixe here halfe ah 
houre's contemplation. 

La Bruy&re published in 1688^ ' Les Carac- 
teres, ou les Moeurs de ce Si^cle/ with a trans- 
lation of the Characters of Theophrastus pre- 
fixed to it He is generally reckoned as the 
chief modern imitator of Theophrastus; but 

^ The permission to print the book was obtained by 
the printer Oct. 8, 1687 ; the book was published March 10, 
1688, according to M. Servois in his recent edition of La 
Brujbre in the series Les Grands Ecrivains de la France, 
vol. I. p. 91. 



Theophrastus. 

T7i€ Avaridous Man, 

It is just like him, 
too, when he is paying a 
debt of thirty minas, to 
withhold four drachmas. 



TheBoor. 

He shows surprise 
and wonder at nothing 
else, but will stand stili 
and gaze when he sees 
an ox or an ass or a 
goat in the streets. 
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though, like Hali, he acknowledgfes the 
Greek writer as his master, he is not his dis- 
ciple in the same sense, He borrows from 
him the conception and the title, but not the 
method of his work. The 'Characters' of 
La Bruy^re are a series of essays on the 
manners of the day. l£ach of them treats 
some large subject in a discursive style; one 
is *de la soci^t^' another *du merite per- 
sonnel/ another *de la ville/ and so forth. 
These essays are here and there illustrated 
with aketches of representative men, which 
may, indeed, be compared with the characters 
of Theophrastus, but are slighter and more 
hastily drawn. M!any of them are said to have 
been portraits of the author^s contemporaries ; 
and the desire of making an unmistakeable 
personal allusion seems to have been often 
stronger than that of illustrating principles. 
Among the best are Arsžne, in the essay 
'Des Ouvrages de FEsprit,' — the gloomy 
genius who belongs to a mutual-admiration 
society; — Ph^don, in the *Des Biens de For- 
tune,' — the ostentatiously humble, but sinister 
man ;r— and Cydias, in the 'De^la Soci^t^,' — 
the suggestive talker by profession. 
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ThŽ freer plan of La Bruyfere*s work, and 
the more diversified society from which he 
drew his materials, enabled him to give it an 
interest far more varied than the Characters 
of Theophrastus can claim. Hallam's deci- 
sion that 'the Greek writer, with no contempt- 
ible degree of merit, has been incomparabljr 
surpassed by his imitatorV is in this sense 
j ust; but it must be remembered that the two 
works cannot be regarded as performances 
competing in the same line of excellence. 
Each has his merit, and that of La Bruy^re is 
in perhaps the higher walk; but for this very 
reason a direct rivalry is impossible. 

The French version of Theophrastus is 
spirited, but is for the most part Httle more 
than a paraphrase ; and shows that La Bru- 
y^re's conception of a translator's duties was 
as loose as his knowledge of Greek appears to 
have been imperfect*. The great success, 

^ Introduction to the Literature ofEurope^ part rv. ch. 4, 

§53. 

' In the Character of 6ypifia0la (D*Une Tardive Instmc- 
tion, no. vni. in our Translation) the words koI To^d roO 
vloO /Myddy€ip rb iirl d6pv Kcd iirl Ainrlda Kcd iir o^pdy are 
thus rendered : — * II apprende de son propre fik les dvolutions 
qu'il faut &iire dans les rangs ll droit ou k gauche, le manie^ 
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however, of his book, which in six years went 
through eight editions^ did more than any;- 
thing before or since to make the name of 
Theophrastus populan Imitations were nume* 
rous. One of these, Le TMophraste Modeme^ 
attracted some notice on account of a curious 
mystification of which it was the subject A 
pamphlet entitled *Sentimens Critiques sur 
les Caract^res de Th^ophraste de Monsieur 
de la Bruyžre/ appeared in 170 1 ; in which that 
work was reviewed in companjr with the 
* Modem Theophrastus/ but far more severely 
than the latter. In the same year was pub- 
lished TApologie de Monsieur de la Bru- 

m€nt des armes, et qud est Vusage d la guerre de la lance d du 
bouclier^ La Braydre did not see that rd kicl dhpv, * Right 
Wheel,' etc, was already translated by ' čvolutions — ik droit,' 
etc. ; and added the italidsed words to express what he 
thought to be the meaning of the Greek, ' that which con- 
cems the spear and shidd* ; thus translating it twice over, 
and the second tirne WTongly. M. Servois, his latest editor, 
observes (p. 86, note i), that no version which La Braybre 
can have had before him can have suggested this blunder : it 
must have been his own. Again in the chapter on dnaria 
(De la Dčfiance, c xxin. in our translation,) after the words 
fid}u(rra fihf fiij 6owcu, where the vulgate has a lacuna since 
supplied by the Vatican ms., he inserts in his text a trans- 
lation of fArfe distinct conjectures made by Casaubon for the 
purpose of fiUing the gap. He did not see, or did not čare, 
that they were proposed as altematives. 
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y^re;' the anonjrmous author of this defence 
took no notice, however, of the criticisms upon 
the * Modem Theophrastus/ It was presently 
known that the 'Modem Theophrastus/ the 
Criticism, and the Reply, were by the same 
person, Brillon^ a lawyen He had done him* 
self the honour of attacking his own book in 
the society of La Bruyfere's; but had taken 
čare that it should not sustain such damage 
as to require the services of an apologist\ 

^ The story is told by M. Servois in his introduction to 
the Caracthres^ p. 99. 
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[TrpooijULiov 

rjBff liiv kclL irporepov *!roKXa/ci^ iirum^ira^ rfip Bid- 
vouof iOcvufiaaa, Icreo^ ii ov^ iravcofjuu Oavfia^oiv, ri 
yap SiproTC Trj^ 'EWaSo9 virb riv airrhv aipa Ketfjbiprf^ 
teal iravrmv r&v '£W9;hvi/ ofioUo^ wai£€vo/jL€PCi)v avfifii^ 
fiffKev riiJLW ov Trjv oMjp rd^tv t£v rpoirtop e)(€iv, ijd 
yapy eS TlokuKKei^, avudemp^aa^ €#c 'troKKov j(p6vov rr^v 
dv0peawlvrfP ^vaiv Kal fiefiuoKd^ ^n; evevrjKovra ivvia 
Sti Be fifiiKfftedoi iroKKcu^ re kclL iravroBairak ^vo-eai Kal 
irapareOea^fiivo^ i^ cucpifitla^ 7roX\^ rov^ re dyadov^ 
r&v dvOpthrtov koI roif^ if>avXov^ vwiXxi^op Betp avy- 
^pa^cu & eKarepoi ain&v eTnrrjBevovciv iv r^ 0iq>, 
hcOriaKo Si aoi, Kara yhfo^ oaa re rvyj(apei y€P7f rpimoap 
rovrof^ irpoaKelfiepa Kal op rpinrop r^ olKOPOfiUf jfp&p- 
rtu* vTrdKafi^dpci ^dp^ m Tlo\vK\ei^f rov^ vlei^ fj/i£p 
l3e\riov^ ececdcu KarcCKev^hnmp avroi^ V7rofiPt)fJbdroi>p 
roiourcDP oU irapaZelrffuiai, j^co/iepoi alprjaopreu rol^ 
€vaxnfioP€0TdTOi^ avpeipal re Kal ofiChuelvj Q7ra>9 /i?) 
KaraJBeiarepoi oi<np avr&v. rpk^oyM,i, h\ rjSff iirl rep 
Xiyop* aop Bk irapaxoXov0rj(ral re Kal eiBijcrat ei 6p0&^ 
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[Proem 

Often before now have I applied my thoughts to the 
puzzling question — one, probably, which will puzzle me 
for ever — ^why it is that, while ali Greece lies under the 
same sky and aH the Greeks are educated alike, it has 
befallen us to have characters varioušly constituted. For 
a long time, Polycles, I have been a študent of human 
nature ; I have lived ninety years and nine; I have asso- 
ciated, too, with many and diverse natures; and, having 
observed side by side, with great closeness, both the good 
and the worthless among men, I conceived that I ought 
to wiite a book about the practices in life of either sort 

I will describe to you, class by class, the several kinds 
of conduct which characterise them and the mode in which 
they administer their aflfairs ; for I conceive, Polycles, that 
our sons will be the better if such memorials are be- 
queathed to them, using which as examples they shall 
choose to live and consort with meri of the fairest lives, 
in order that they may not fall short of them. 

And now I will tum to my narrative: be it your part 
to come along with it and to see if I speak rightly. In 
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\eya>. irpanov fihf ovv iroiriaofuu rov 'Kiyov atrh r&v 
rfjv elptovelap i^ffkoi>KOT<ov, o^k to irpooifud^ea-Ocu koI 
woXKa irepl rov irpajfiaro^ "Kijeiv ' Koi apfyfuu irpArov 
airh T^9 elptovela^ koI opiovfuu avn^v etO* o&ra>9 tov 
elpapa BU^ei/Mi, irolo^ rk iori Kal 6t9 riifa rpoirop teare- 
vijv€KTai* Kal ra aXXa Brj twp iraSfffidroiV, Hairep vireBi- 
fii^Vt ireLpcurofuu Kara yivo^ <f>av€pa KaOiarapai,^ 
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the first plače, then, I will commence my account with 
those who have studied Irony*, dispensing with preface 
or many words about the matter. I will begin with Irony 
and define it; next I will set forth, in like manner, the 
nature of the Ironical man, and oif the character into 
which he has drifted ; and then I will try, as I proposed, 
to make the other afFections of the mind plain, each after 
its kind.] 

^ The Chapter on Irony (V in this ed.) stands first in the traditional 
orden 
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Ti)i/ Be KoXcue€Lav {rrroKafioL av rt^ OfiiKtav aiaj(pap 
elpcu crufA^povaav Se t^ KoKoKevovri, rov Bi KoKcuca roi" 
ovTOP Tiva &<rre wop€v6fi€vov afia eiirelv* evdvfi^ oSs 
dirofiKeTrovo-i irpo^ ae oi apOponrot; tovto oiSei/l r&v 
iv T§ TToKe^ jlverai irKrjv fj <roi* rjvBoKlfiei^ ^^^ ^ ''V 
arof,* irkeiovcop yap ff rpuueovra avOpJnreov Ka0f)fjL€v<ov 
Kal ifiirecrovTO^ "Kor/ov, rfe etrf fiiKrurro^, cm avrov dp^or 
fievov^ iravra^ hn rh ovofJM odrov tcaT€vex0^vai* koI 
oKKa TOULVTa \erfcov diro tov Ifiariov a^eKelv KpofcvBa, 
teal iav ri irpo^ rb rptjfcofia rfj^ K€^\fj^ inrh irvevfiaro^ 
Trpoceve^d^fj a')(vp0Vy Kap^\oyr}a'aiy koI hrv^eKdca^ H 
eiireiv* opS^\ orn Svolv aoi rjfiepAv ovk evT€TvyriKay 
iroKi&v eo^tca^ tov irdrfoava iiearinv^ /caiirep, el ti^ /eal 
oKKo^, ex€f'^ 7rpo9 Tci errf pMKcuvav rfjv Tpi^^a' Kal Xi- 
701^*09 Be avrov ti tov^ aXXov^ auoTrav KeKevcac^ kclL 
eiraivia-ai Be clkovovto^. Kal €7riarjfi'qvaa0ai Be, ei irave- 
TtUf opdok' Kal CKor^avTi -^v^fS? hrv^eKaaai, to T€ 
IfiaTtov &<rai, eh to arofia (09 Bfj ov Bvvdfievo^ scaTOr- 
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I. The Flatterer. 

Flatterv may be considered as a mode of companion- 
ship degrading but profitable to him who flatters. 

The Flatterer is a person who will say as he walks 
with another, * Do you observe how people are looking 
at you? This happens to no man in Athens but you. 
A compliment was paid to you yesterday in the Porch. 
More than thirty persons were sitting there; the question 
was started, Who is our foremost man? Everyone men- 
tioned you first, and ended by coming back to your name'. 
With these and the like words, he will remove a morsel 
of wool from his patron's coat ; or, if a speck of chaflf has 
been laid on the other^s hair by the wind, he will pick it 
off; adding with a laugh, *Do you see? Because I have 
not met you for two days, you have had your beard full 
of white hairs; although no one has darker hair for his 
years than you\ Then he will request the company to 
be silent while the great man is speaking, and will praise 
him, too, in his hearing, and mark his approbation at a 
pause with *True'; or he will laugh at a frigid joke, and 
stuff his cloak into his mouth as if he could not repress his 

r 

6 
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(Tj^eti/ t6v fjfikcoTa' Kal tov9 anrcan&vra^ hruTrfjvcu kc- 
\evaaL €tt>9 av avro^ TrapiKdt)* teal rol^ TratSloi^ fiTJf\a 
Kal dirlov^ Trpidfievo^ eurevijKa^ Bovvai hp&vro^ avrov 
Kal <f>iX'q<ra^ Bk ehreip* j^frijarov irarpo^ veorrui' Kal 
avvfavovfievo^ hk Kfirprlha^ rov iroSa (f>fja'ai elvav evpvfffio- 
repov rov VTToBi^fiaTOf:' Kal iropevo/Mevov irpo^ riva rwv 
(f>iKoi)v TTpoSpafKuv ehr^lv in irpo^ ae €px€Tai, Kal dva- 
<rrpey^a^, on irporjyye\Mi, dfiiKeL Se Kal rd eK ^vvai- 
Keia^ dr/opd<; BuLKOvrfaai Buvaro^ drTvevari' Kal r£v iari- 
cDfiivtov irp&ro^ inaiviccu rov olvov, Kal irapaKelfievo^ 
eliretv dt^ fmKaKoi^ iaOUi^' Kal apa^ ri r&v dito rrjsi 
rpairi^f}^ if^fjcac' rovrl apa ©9 *)(priar6v iari' Kal ipco- 
rfjcai fiTf pvyoty Kal el €7n^dK\€a0ai ^oukeraL, Kal en, 
ravra Xeyfi)i/ irepioTetKai avrov* koI fifjv irpo^ ro ov9 
irpoaKVTrraav Biay^i,dvpl^€iv, Kal eh eKelvov aTrofikeirtov 
T0t9 aXXoe9 \a'\jelv' Kal rov *iratB6^ iv rw Oedrpfp d^eKo- 
fievo^ rd irpoa-Ke^dKaia avrof; inrotrrp&aai,' Koi rtjv 
oIkUiv <f>fj(r(u 6? ^p^t^TCKTOvija-Oaij Kal rov dr/pov €v 
7r€(f>vr€va0aty Kal rrjv eiKova ofioiav elvcu, 

[/cal rb K€<f>d\aiov rov KoKoKa eart BedacurOoi irdvra 
Kal \eyovra Kal Trpavrovra 0I9 j(api€ia0ac v7roXafi- 
^av€i.] 
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amusement He will request those whom he meets to 
stand stili until *his Honour' has passed. He will buy 
apples and pears, and bring them in and give to the 
children in the fathefs presence; adding, with kisses, 
*Chicks of a good father*. Also when he assists at the 
purchase of slippers, he will declare that the foot is more 
shapely than the shoe. If his patron is approaching a friend, 
he will run forward and say, * He is coming to you ' ; and 
then, tuming back, * I have announced you'. He is just the 
person, too, who can run errands to the Women's Market 
without drawing breath. He is the first of the guests 
to praise the wine; and to say, as he reclines next the 
host, * How delicate is your fare !' and (taking up some- 
thing from the table) * Now this — how excellent it is !' He 
will ask his friend if he is cold, and if he would like to 
put on something more ; and, before the words are spoken, 
will wrap him up. Moreover he will lean towards his ear 
and whisper with him ; or will glance at him as he talks 
to the rest of the company. He will take the cushions 
from the slave in the theatre, and spread them on the seat 
with his own hands. He will say that his patron^s house 
is well built, that his land is well planted, and that his 
portrait is like. 

[In short the Flatterer may be observed saying and doing 
ali things by which he conceives that he will gain favour.] 



6— a 
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ri ie dpeaK€ia €<m fiiv, (»9 ip^ irepCKalSelv, evTCV^i^ 
OVK hrl T^ fieKrloTtp tiiovfj^ irapaaKevaoTiicrj^ 6 Se 
ape(rKo% dfieKei toiovto^ tk oto^ iropptoBev irpoaarfopev- 
aa^ Kal avhpa KpariOTOV ehr^v KaX OaVfidaa^ iKapck 
ifi^oreptu^ rai^ ^^pcl /irj d^iivai, Kal fHKpov 7rpo7r€fi'y^a^ 
Kal ipam^aa^, irore ainov o^erat,, erc hraivo^v a7ra\XaT- 
readair Kal 'irapaKkrjdeU Bk 7rpo9 hUurav jifj /lovov^ & 
»impeari, ^oiiKeadai dpiaKCiv, a\\d Kal rSt dvriSU^^ tva 
KOivh^ elvOi Bi)K^' Kal roi^ ^ivov^ Bk ihtelv 0S9 BiKair- 
irrepa Xeyovat t&v iro\irwv' Kal KeicKrip^vo^ Bk hrl 
Bevnvov Kekevtrai KoKiaat rd iraiBla rov k<m&VTay KaX 
eunovra (f>7]aaL ovkov Ofioiorepa elpai r^ irarpl Kal 
irpocra/yay6/jL€vo^ <f>iXrja'at Kal irap avrov KadicTO^Oai' 
Kal rok fJL€v (TVfnrai^eiv avTO^; \ey(ov daKo^, ireKeKV^, 
rd Se iirl rfj^ ya&Tpi^ iav KaOevBeiv afia 0\ifi6fi€vo^» 
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11. The Complaisant Man. 

CoMPLAiSANCE may be defined as a mode of address 
calculated to give pleasure, but not with the best tendency. 

The Complaisant man is very much the kind of person 
who will hail one afar ofF with *my dear fellow' ; and, after 
a large display of respect, seize and hold one by both 
hands. He will attend you a little way, and ask whm 
he is to see you, and will take his leave with a compli- 
ment upon his lips. Also when he is called in to an 
arbitration he will seek to please, not only his principal, 
but the adversary as well, in order that he may be deemed 
impartial. He will say, too, that foreigners speak more 
justly than his fellow-citizens. Then when he is asked to 
dinner he will request the host to send for the children; 
and will say of them, when they come in, that they are as 
like their father as figs ; and will draw them towards him, 
and kiss them, and establish them at his side, — ^playing 
with some of them, and himself saying *Wineskin', 'Hatchet', 
and permitting others to go to sleep upon him, to his 
anguish. 
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avdaSeia^ y\ 

rj SI avdaSiia iariv dm^veia 6fuXla^ ip X6yoi^f 6 
Bi avdaSrj^ toioOto? Tft9 0I09 ipomjdei^, 6 Setva irov 
etrriv ; * ehrelv* Trpar/fiara fioi firj irdpejfe* Kal Trpoa- 
aryop€v&€U M dvrvTrpoaeimiv' Koi irmK&v rt firj 'ke^eiv 
Tol^ (ovovfievoi^f irocov av airoSoiTO, aXX* ipwTav, rl 
€vpl(rK€C' ical rok TifjLw<n teal irefiirovatv eh ra^ kopra^ 
eltretv iri ovk av ^evoiro BiSofikvav tcal ovk €y(eiv avy~ 
yv<ifir)v ovre t^ p^coerain'^ avrbv d/covaio)^ ovre r& 
Aa-aim ovre r^ ifi^avri* kcCL (f>iK^ Be epavov KtKjev^ 
aavTi eurevejKeip eiirmv 2r( ovk av Bolff varepov i]K€ip 
(f>€poxp Kal \e76i1; OTi cmoKKvci Kal tovto t6 apjvpiop' 
Kal irpooTrraiaa^ ep ry oh^ heipi^ Karapcura^Oa^ r^ 
\IB(f' KoL dpafietpai ovk av xnrop,eipaA irolsifp '/povov 
ovBeva' Kal ovre ^aoj, oHre prjatp eiireof ovre opj^^a^aaOcu 
OP id€\fio'ai ' Beiph^ 8i koI toS^ 0eoi^ fu^ evrev^ecrdoA. 
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III. The Surlv Man. 

SuRLiNESS is discourtesy in words. 

The Surly man is one who, when asked where so-and-so 
is, will say, 'Don' t bother me'; or, when spoken to, will 
not reply. If he has anything for šale, instead of informing 
the buyers at what priče he is prepared to seli it, he will 
ask them what he is to get for it. Those who send 
him presents with their compliments at feast-tide are 
told that he *will not touch' their oflferings. He cannot 
forgive a person who has besmirched him by accident, or 
pushed him, or trodden upon his foot. Then if a friend 
asks him for a subscription he will say that he cannot give > 
one ; but will come with it by and by and remark that he 
is losing this money also. When he stumbles in the street 
he is apt to swear at the stone. He will not endure to wait 
long for anyone ; nor will he consent to sing, or to recite, 
or to dance. He is apt also not to pray to the gods. 
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ioTi Sž rj V7r€fyi]<f>apla tcarti^pSvrfa-k T19 wXi7V av- 
Tov rcSi/ aXXo»v, 6 Sk inrepri^va^ roiocBe Tt9 oto^ r^ 
(nrevSoiH'* awi heiirvov ivrei^eaOou ^>aarK€iv iv r^ irepir 
irarelv* KaX €v nrovria-a^ fiefivrjadod, (f>daK€iP' Kal Pa^itfinv 
iv Tot^ oZovi TO? hiaira/i KpLveiv T0Z9 iiriTph^curr K(d 
X€i>poTovovfJi£PO^ €^6/jLwad(U TO? cipj(a/if ov ifKUTKeOV 
0^oXa^6ti/* Koi irpotreKdelv irpinrepo^ otievl Oekrjacu. 
Kal Tois ircčiKovpra^ ri Kal fiiaBov^ikvov^ Beivo^ Kekev^ 
aac fJK€ip Trpb^ avrop Sfi i^fiipa^ koI ip rah oBoi^ iro^ 
pev6/j£P0^ p/fj ^sjclKjhp to(9 eprvj^apovac, Karto K€KV^w^^ 
irop Bk avT^ ^ofy, apto irakip^ Kal €<m,wp roi^ <f>tKov^ 
avT09 fiff avpSeprrpetp dK\a r&p vif> avrSp tipl avpra^od, 
avrwp iinp.eKeia-OaV Kal irpoairoareKKeip 5ž hrav iro- 
pevTjrai rbp ipovpra ori, irpocep^erai,* KaX ovre hr oK^ir 
(f>6fi€P0p avrhp ovre Xov6p,€POP ovre icBiopra iaaai ap 
ela-ekOeip. dp^eKei Se Kal 7<xyyiX6p»evo^ irpo^ ripa r^ 
TraiSi avpTo^ai, ra^ y^<f>ov^ huoOelp kc^ K€<f>a\£UOP irotri- 
aaPTL jpa^ac avr^ ek 'Koyop' Kal e^mariKKcop fifj ypdr 
'if>€ip in %ap/(foto ap /iol, d\\* on fiov\ofJ4U y€pia'daj,, 
Kal airioToKKa irpo^ ae \riy^opApov^y Kal 07ra>9 a\Xa>9 
fiTi earai, Kai t^p Toj^urn^j/. 
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IV. The Arrogant Man. 

Arrogance is a certain scom for ali the world beside 
oneself. 

The Arrogant man is one who will say to a person who 
is in a hurry that he will see him after dinner when he 
is taking his walk. He will profess to recollect benefits 
which he has conferred. As he saunters in the streets, 
he will decide cases for those who have made him their 
referee. When he is nominated to puhlic offices he will 
protest his inability to accept them, alleging that he is too 
busy. He will not permit himself to give any man the 
first greeting. He is apt to order persons who have any- 
thing to seli, or who wish to hire anything from him, to 
come to him at daybreak. When he walks in the streets 
he will not speak to those whom he meets, keeping his 
head bent down, or at other times, when so it pleases him, 
erect. If he entertains his friends, he will not dine with 
them himself, but will appoint a subordinate to preside. 
As soon as he sets out on a joumey^ he will send some one 
fonvard to say that he is coming. He is not likely to 
admit a visitor when he is anointing himself, or bathing, 
or at table. It is quite in his manner, too, when he 
is reckoning with any one, to bid his slave pusji the 
cpunters apart, set down the total, and chaige it to the 
other^s account In writing a letter, he will not say *I 
should be much obliged*, but *I wish it to be thus and 
thus'; or *I have sent to you for' this or that: or 'You 
will attend to this strictly* : or * Without a momenfs delay*. 
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17 fi€P ovv etpavela Bo^eiev av clvai, cS? Twnp \a^€tVf 
Trpotrrroirjai^ iirl ^^eZpoi/ irpa^etov Ka\ \6yo)v, 6 Be etpaov 
rotovTO^: Tt9 oto<; irpoaeKdoiV roh ex6pok ideKetv \aX6lpf 
ov fiurelv Kal eirtuveiv Trapoma^ oU hridero \a0pa^ Kal 
TovTOi^ <TvWvTrela0cu fjTTa/jAvoi^' Kal <nrfYV(ifirjp Be €X€iu 
TOi^ avTOV Kojcm^ l^ovai, KaX hrl rok Ka6* kavrov \eyofie' 
pot^' Kal 7rpo9 Tot9 dSiKov^ipov^ Kal ar/avajcrovvra^ irpato^ 
BuiKerf€a0at' Kal roi^ €VTirfx^^^v Kara cirovhfjv fiovkofie" 
voi^ irpoara^tu iiravekdehf' Kal /ufSkv (Lv TrpoTrei ofidKo^ 
y^am aK\d <f>ri<rai, fiovkeueadaC Koi, TrpofnroirfcracdoA 
apTi, . iraparferfevkvai koI o^ž y€P€a0ai avrop koI fuiKaK" 
laO^voi* Kal 7rp6^ Toif^ Bavei^^ofiivou^ Kal ipavi^ovra^ [eo^ 
dpjvpiov ovK €X^v' KaX ir€č\&» \&y€tii\ cd9 ov irdk^lf kcu, 
fiTJ TTfdk&v if>fjaai w(M>\etv Koi cucovaa^ rt fitj 'irpofnroieir 
affai, Kal ISAv <l}fja'av firj ecopaKevai, Kal 6fjLoXoyi^aa^ fitf 
fiefiVTJadai,' koI tcL fiev CKejtecBat il)a<rK€tPf ra 8i ovk 
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V. The Ironical Man. 



Irony, roiighly defined, would seem to be an affectation 
of the worse in word or deed. 

The Ironical Man is one who goes up to his enemies, 
and volunteers to chat with them, instead of showing hatred. 
He will praise to their faces those whom he attacked be- 
hind their backs, and will sympathise with them in their 
defeats. He will show forgiveness to his revilers, and ex- 
cuse things said against him ; and he will talk blandly to 
persons who are smarting under a wrong. When people 
wish to see him in a huny, he will desire them to call 
again. He will never confess to anything that he is doing, 
but will always say that he is thinking about it. He will 
pretend that he has *just arrived', or that he 'was too late', 
or that he 'was unwell'. To applicants for a loan or a 
subscription he will say that he has no money; when he 
has anything for šale he will deny that he means to seli ; 
or, when he does not mean to seli, he will pretend that he 
does. Hearing, he will affect not to have heard, seeing, 
not to have seen ; if he has made an admission, h^ will say 
that he does not remember it Sometimes he has 'been 
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etBeviUf TcL Se OavfAo^e^v^ ri S* ^Si; irork tcal avro^ oifT» 
huCKoF^UraaOai. Kal to oKov Seivo^ rfS roiovrip rpoirfp 
TOV \6yov j(prja0a4r ov iruTrevtor ovx inroka^fiavm' 
iteirKtjrrofuu' irapaSo^ov fioi rb irparfiia' a)0^ rtvl 
Xeye* kclL Xey6Ai/ iavrhp eripov cueqKoev<u, kcu firjv ov 
ravra irph^ ifik Bie^ei' SStto)? S^ (toI anriarfiam tj iKelvov 
Kararpm Airopovfuu' a\X' opa firj aif Oarrov irurrevei^. 
[roiavra^ ^1109 /cal irkoica^ seal 'n'a\iXXjoyla^ evpelv 
Sari rov etpeovo^. rci Sj) r£v rjO&v firj dirKa aXX* liri- 
fiovKa i^vKarrea-Ocu fiaXKov Stt ^ roi)? ^€i9.] 
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considering the questioti'; sometimes he does *not know*; 
sometimes he is * surprised* ; sometimes it is * the very con- 
dusion' at which he *once arrived' himself. And, in gene- 
ral, he is very apt to use this kind of phrase : * I do not 
believe it' : *I do not understand it': *I am astonished'. 
Or he will say that he has heard it from some one else : 
* This, however, was not the story that he told me'. * The 
thing surprises me' : *Don't teli me^ : *I do not know how 
I am to disbelieve you, or to condemn him' : * Take čare 
that you are not too credulous*. 

[Such the speeches, such the doublings and retractions 
to which the Ironical man will resort Disingenuous and 
designing characters are in truth to be shunned more care- 
fully than vipers.] 



^pww-^^»^w^»*^ 
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dfieKeL Se rj oKa^oveia Bo^eiev av elvai irpotnroirjtrv^ 
arya0wv ovK ovrtov, 6 Be oKa^dop toiovto^ tl^ 0I09 iv to5 
Bcir/fiOTi eoTrf/cat^ Btrj^eladai, ^ivoi<; (»9 7ro\\a ^ijfiara 
avT^ ioTiv iv r^ 6a7uiTTrj' Kal irepi t^9 ipjaaia^ 
T^9 BaveiaTiKT}^ Bie^ievai, i^\l/crj, Kal avrb^ iaa €ikrj<f>€ 
Kal a7ro\(»\e/c€" Kal afia ravra irKeOpl^cov irifiTreiv to 
iraiBapiov iirl rfjv Tpdire^v, Bpa')(jjLrj<; avT^ KeipAvrj^. kclL 
avpoBoLiropov Be diroKavaa^i iv Ty 6B^ Betvh^ "Kejeiv (W9 
fi€T ^AKe^avBpov iarparevaaTO^ Kal «9 avr^ ^^X^f *^^^ 
iaa \L60K6W7jra TTOTJjpia CKOfiure' Kal irepl r&v Te)(y(/T&v 
tS>v iv ry ^Kaia, orc ^€\Tiov^ elal r&v iv r^ ^vpamj, 
dfi<j>C(T^7)Trj(rai,' Kal ravra Bfj ^rjaai ovBafwv iK rrj^ iro- 
X€Q)9 diroBeBrip^TjKm' KaX ypdfipara Bh elirelv 009 irdpeoTi, 
rrap ^ Avnirarpov rpirrd Bfj, "Kejovra irapar/ivetrdai ai5- 
rov eh TAaKeBoviav, Kal BiBofjLevrf^ avr^ i^ar/ayyrj<; ^li^joov 
dreKov^;, ori dTreiprjraL, oiro}^ p/r}K v<f) €1^09 <TVKo<f)avrrjdy 
rrepairepo} (f)i\o^ cSi/ irketv ^ irpoariKei TAaKeBoav kcu iv 
Tff (nroBela Be (09 7r\eia> fj rrevre roKavra avr^ ^evoiro 
rd dvakdfJLara BiBovri roU diropoi^ r&v iro^crAv dva-' 
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VI. The Boastful Man. 

BoASTFULNESS woul(i sccm to be, in fact, pretension 
to advantages which one does not possess. 

The Boastful Man is one who will stand in the bazaar 
talking to foreigners of the great sums which he has at sea ; 
he will discourse of the vastness of his money-lending busi- 
ness, and the extent of his personal gains and losses ; and, 
while thus drawing the long-bow, will send his boy to the 
bank, where he keeps — ^tenpence. He loves, also, to im- 
pose upon his companion by the road with a story of how 
he served with Alexander, and on what terais he was with 
him, and what a number of gemmed cups he brought 
home ; contending, too, that the Asiatic artists are superior 
to those of Europe ; and aH this when he has never been 
anywhere out of Attica. Then he will say that a letter has 
come from Antipater — ^ this is the third' — ^requiring his pre- 
sence in Macedonia ; and that, though he was offered the 
privilege of exporting timber free of duty, he has decHned 
it, that no person whatever may be able to traduce him 
fiirther for being more friendly than is becoming with Mace- 
donia. He will State, too, that in the famine his outlay came 
to more than five talents in presents to the distressed citi- 
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veveiv *yap ov SvvaaOai. Kal ar/vcircov Si *!rap(uca0rj/i€V(ov 
KcKevacu Oelvai rov; '^rji^ov^ iha avr&v, Kal iroa&v Kaff 
i^aKoala^ Kal kotu fivav Ktu vpoanOeh irtOavik eKa" 
OT049 Tovraov cvofiara *!roifj<ra^ Kal BeKa roKaifra' KaX 
TouTO ifnjaai elaevrjvejfjScu el^ ipavov^ avT&, Kal ra9 
Tpi/r}papxio,^ ehrelv in ov ridrfaiv oi)Sž rd^ \€LTOVpjia^ 
2<ra9 X6K€t7ovpy7}K€' koI irpoaekOdov Sž tov9 hnrov^ Toi>^ 
dffoOois ToU iraiKovai irpotrrrocrjaaadav dvrfridv* /cal i7r\ 
TO? KkLva^ i\0wv ifuiTLafibv ^rjrfjaaL £t9 Svo roKavra, 
Kal roS iratSl fjLaxeo'0ai in ro 'Xpva'Lov ovk e^cov airr^ 
oKoKovdel' Kal iv fitadtor^ oIkUi oIk&v ^rjaai, rairnjv 
elva^f Trjv irarpipav 7rpo9 top firj elBcTa, Kal otv fi€kXei 
TTcalkeiv avrfjv Blu to €XaTTa> clvat airr^ irpcs to? ^epo^ 
So)(ia^. 
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zens; (*he never could say No';) and actually, although 
the persons sitting near him are strangers, he will request 
one of them to set up the counters ; when, reckoning by 
sums of six hundred drachmas or of a mina, and plausibly 
assigning names to each of these, he will make a total of as 
many as ten talents. This, he will say, was what he con- 
tributed in the way of charities ; adding that he does not 
count any of the trierarchies or puhlic services which he 
has performed. Also he will go up to the sellers of the 
best horses, and pretend that he desires to buy; or, visiting 
the upholstery mart, he will ask to see draperies to the 
value of two talents, and quarrel with his slave for having 
come out without gold. When he is living in a hired house 
he will say (to any one who does not know better) that it 
is the family mansion ; but that he means to seli it, as he 
finds it too small for his entertainments. 
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17 Si fUKpoffiCKoTiiila i6^eiev av etvcu ipe^i^ rifif}^ 
aveKeuOepo^, b hi fUKpo<f>iKoTi/io^ roiovro^ T69 oZb? tnrov- 
Baatu čttI Sehrvov KKrjOeh Trap avrov rov tedkeaavra /ca- 
TOKeifieva^ hevnvrjacu' koI rbv vihv airoKelpcu arforfiav ek 
AeK^v^' Kal em^fieKrfOrjvav Bi Shra)^ avr^ 6 aKoKovdo^ 
AldUn^ eoTCU' Kal diroSiSoi^ /ivav dprfvpiov koivop iroir- 
fjaod, diroBovpoi' Kal ir7i£UJTdKi^ Sk diroKelpaaOa^ Kal 
Toif^ oBoma^ \€vkov^ eX!^i,v' Kal rd Ifidrui Bi ^priard 
fi€TafidXK6a0ai Kal ^ptcr/Liari oKel^adajr Kal rfj<i /jbiv 
dr/opa^ 7rpo9 rd/i rpaTrefa? irpoa(f>oLTdvy tc3j/ Bi yvfipa^mp 
ip T0VT0A9 Btarpi^eip ov dp €(f>r)^oi jufivd^coprai,, rov Bi 
Oedrpov Kadrjadai orap y 0ea Tr\r)aiop r&p OTparrj^&P' 
Kcu dyopd^€LP avT^ fiip firjBip, ^epoi^ Bi eirmToKfjLara eh 
BuSoin-toi/ oKiiaZa^ koI AaKapiKo^ kvpo^ ck Kv^ckop Kal 
fiiTu 'TfiriTTiop eh 'VoBoPf Kal ravra iroi&p to?9 ep t§ 
irohjsh Bi/iffeiaddu dfiekei Bi Kal iriOrjKOP Ope^iu Beipo^ 
Kal rlrupop Krtjca^dai Kal Xi^K€\iKd^ 7r€piOT€pd<: Kal Bop- 
KoBeiov^ darparfohjov^ Kal (dovpiaKa^ twp aTpayyvXu}p 
\7)Kv0ov^ Kal /3axT7]pla^ twp aKoKi&p eK AaKcBalfiopo^ 
Kal avkaiap expvaap Hipaa^ ipviJMO-fiepov^ Kal avKiBiop 
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VIL The Man of Petty Ambition. 

Pettv Ambition would seem to be a mean craving for 
distinction. 

The man of Petty Ambition is one who, when asked to 
dinner, will be anxious to be placed next to the host at table. 
He will take his son away to Delphi to have his hair cut 
He will be careful, too, that his attendant shall be an Aethi- 
opian : and when he pays a mina he will cause the slave to 
pay it with a new coin. Also he will have his hair cut very 
frequently, and will keep his teeth white; he will change his 
clothes, too, while stili good; and will anoint himself with 
unguent In the Marketplace he will frequent the bankers' 
tables ; in the gymnasia he will haunt those places where 
the young men take exercise ; in the theatre, when there is 
a representation, he will sit near the Generals. For himself 
he will buy nothing, but will make piirchases on commission 
for foreign friends — ^pickled olives to go to Byzantium, La- 
conian hounds for Cyzicus, Hymettian honey for Rhodes ; 
and will talk thereof to people at Athens. Also he is 
very much the person to keep a monkey; to get a sat3a: 
ape, Sicilian doves, deerhom dice, Thurian vases of the 
approved rotundity, walking-sticks with the true Laconian 
curve, and a curtain with Persians embroidered upon it. 

7 — 2 
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irdKjouarpUiiov tcopiv e^ov ml a<fxupi€m]pioVf šcal tovto 
irepumf j(pf}(rM roh (I>i\oa6(l>oi^, Toi^ ao^i^rak^ roh in-- 
XofjLaj(p^^, rot9 apfjLOVLKok eirtZcUifvadcu' /cai avro^ iv 
rak eiriZel^eai^v iarepov hrei^Uvcu iirl rfS ehreiv rov 
frepov T&if detonkvav irph^ tov Irepov iri rovrov iarlp 17 
iraKalarpa' Ktu /3oup 0vaa^ rb TrpofieranrlBtov cnravriKpt^ 
T^9 euroBov irpoairaTrdKuaat, crkfifMKri, p^aKoi^ irep^ 
Si^aa^ 07r<09 oi etaiovre^ tSioaiv iri fiovv eOvae' Kal iropr' 
irevaa^ fiera t£v hnricov ra fiev uKKa iravra Sovpcu r^ 
iraiSl cnr€V€yK€iv otKoSe, dva^dKofiepo^ Si dolpAriov ip 
Toh fiv<ay^i Kara Trjv ar/opav irepLirarelv, Kal koKoi^ 
8k evBov rpe^pivtp Seivh^ icKifiaKiov irpUurffcu Kal cunrL- 
Siov j(aKK0VP iroLrjaai o €XO>p i^l tov K\ifiaKLOv 6 ko~ 
"KoLO^ rnjS^aerai' Kal Kvpapiov 8k i/lekiraiov TeKeimjaav^ 
To^ avT^ /iprj/ia KaX (rnjKUbiov iroti^acK eirirfpa^ai, KAA- 
AOS MEAITAIOS' kclL avaOeU BaKTv\iov ^^dlKkovv iv 
Tfi> ^AaK^^iriov tovtop iKrpl/Setp otCKttv&p KaX aX€/^i/ 
6<n]/jLepai. afieKei Bi Kal avvhi^oucriaaaOai, irapa t&v 
irpirrdpetov iirto^ cnra/fy€iKf} r^ Si^/jup ra lepa, Kal irapa- 
aK€vaxTdfievo^ "Ka/iTrpop i/idriop Kal ioTeiJMvafievo^ irap^ 
€\0wp ehreiv' & apSpe^ 'Adrjvaioi, idvofiev oi irpvrdpei^ 
T$ fMjTpl T&v de&v ra lepa d^ia koI KaXd' Kal vfieU 
SejdBcde rd drfaOd' Kal ravra dm'arfy€tKa<; dincov Birf- 
ff^a^dcu otKoBe rp avrov ^vpaucl C09 Koff wr€p/3o\rfP 
evfifiepA 
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He will have a little court provided with an arena for wrest- 
ling and a ball-alley, and will go about lending it to philo- 
sophers, sophists, drill-sergeants, musicians, for their dis- 
plays ; at which he himself will appear upon the scene rather 
late, in order that the spectators may say one to another,^ 
'This is the owner of the palaestra/ When he has sacri- 
ficed an ox, he will nail up the skin of the forehead, wreathed 
with large garlands, opposite the entrance, in order that 
those who come in may see that he has sacrificed an ox. 
When he has been taking part in a procession of the knights, 
he will give the rest of his accoutrements to his slave to 
carry home ; but, after putting on his cloak, will walk about 
the market-place in his spurs. He is apt, also, to buy a 
little ladder for his domestic jackdaw, and to make a little 
brass shield, wherewith the jackdaw shall hop upon the 
ladder. Or if his little Melitean dog has died, he will put 
up a little memorial slab, with the inscription, a scion of 
MELiTA. If he has dedicated a brass ring in the temple of 
Asclepius, he will wear it to a wire with daily bumishings 
and oilings. It is just like him, too, to obtain from the 
presidents of the Senate by private arrangement the privi- 
lege of reporting the sacrifice to the people ; when, having 
provided himself with a smart white cloak and put on a 
wreath, he will come forward and say : * Athpnians! we, the 
presidents of the Senate, have been sacrificing to the Mother 
of the Gods meetly and auspiciously ; receive ye her good 
gifts!' Having made this announcement he will go home 
to his wife and declare that he is supremely fortunate. 
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o^l/^ifiaditzv tik 



i) ^6 oyfn/Xadia if>Ckjo1rovla to^eiev av elvai {nrep rrjv 
fj\i/ciav, 6 Se 6^nia6fi<; toiovto^ Tt9 oto^ prjaei^ futv^ 
Odpeiv e^ritcovra ert} y€yov(0f; Koi ravra^ X€y<ov Trapa iro^ 
TOV iircKavOaveadar kol irapa rov vlov fiavOavetv rb irrl 
oopv Kai' €7ri aairioa kcu eir ovpav* itai 6t9 tjpoia avfipaX~ 
"keo-Oai ToU fieipaieioi^ XafnrdBa fpi^eiv^ dfiekei^ Se teav 
Itov KX'qdrj €t9 ')i.paKketdv pi^a^ to ifidTLOv tov fiovv 
alpelv iva Tpa')^rikiari' KaX irpoaavaTpl^eaOat elaKov el^ 
ti29 irdkaioTpa^ Kal eP toZ? ddifiacri Tpia fj Terrapa 
tr\rjp(ifiaTa virofievet^v td aafuvra eK/jbavOdvcov Kal re- 
Xoi/i€i/o9 T^ Xa/3a^i<p tnrevaai Žtto)? KaXKt,a'Tevari irapd 
T^ iepel' Kal eh dyph/ i(f> imrov d\\oTpLov KaTor^ovine- 
vo^ afia ^e^Kjerav iTnrd^eadai, Kal Treaoov Ttjv KetjuiKriv 
KaTeajevat,^ Kdl iv BeKaToc^ avvdrfeiv tov<: fieff avrov 
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VIII. The Late-Learner. 

Late-learning would seem to mean the pursuit of exer- 
cises for which one is too old. 

The Late-Learner is one who will study passages for 
recitation when he is sixty, and break down in repeating 
them over his wine. He will take lessons from his son 
in 'Right Wheel,' *Left WheeV * Right-about-face.' At 
the festival of a hero he will match himself against the 
boys for a torch-race; nay, it is just Uke him, if haply 
he is invited to a temple of Heracles, to throw ofF his 
cloak and seize the ox in order to bend its neck back. 
He will go into the palaestras and try an encounter; at 
a conjurofs performance he will sit out three or four 
audiences, trjdng to leam the songs by heart; and when 
he is initiated into the rites of Sabazius he will be eager 
to acquit himself best in the eyes of the priest Riding 
into the country on another's horse, he will practise his 
horsemanship by the way ; and, falling, will break his head. 
On a tenth-day festival he will assemble persons to.play the 
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cvvauKrjaovTOf;' tcai fuuepov avSpiAvra irul^etv irph^ rhv 
icarrov cucoKovOov* KaX Staro^eveaOav Kal huucovri^adai 
TfS T&v iraiBcov ircuBarfOfjm /cal afui fiavBaveiv trap 
avTov Kekeieiv (U9 av Kcui iKelvov fifj hruTrajiAvoV tcai 
W ircCKaUnv S* ev r^ ISdkavei^ irvKva ISpav crpi^iv 
07rfi>9 ireiraiBevadat Bo/c^' koI orav (Zcrt 'rr\'qaiop fuvcLUces 
fiekerav op^eicOai avro^ avr^ Teperl^cjv. 
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flute with him. He will pla7 at tableaux vivants with his 
footman; and will have matches at archery and javelin- 
throwing with his children's attendant, whom he exhorts, at 
the same time, to leam from him^ — as if the other knew 
nothing about it either. At the bath he will wriggle fre- 
quently, as if wrestUng, in order that he may appear 
educated ; and when women are near he will practise danc- 
ing-steps^ warblmg his own accompaniment. 
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rj fiev ovv dfccupia iarlp eirirev^t^ "Kuirovca rov^ 
iirnrf^dpovra^, 6 Se aKaipo^ rotovro^ Tt9 ola^ da")(p\ov^ 
fiev^ irpoaekOoov dvaKoivovaOair Kal irph^ rrfv avrov ipto^ 
fi€vr)v KtDfid^eiv irupirrovaav KaX Sitetfv w<l>\r)K6Tt 6771/179 
7rpO(T€\6<iv Kelsjevaai avrov avaSe^aaOai' Kal fiapTvpijtrav 
irapelvai rov trparf^juno^f rjStf KCKpifievoV Kal K€K\rjfi€ifQ^ 
649 ydfiov<; rov ywaiK€iov y€vov<; Karrijopeiv' Kal ck fJM" 
Kpd^ 6B0V fjKOVTa^ apri irapaKoKelv eU irepiirarov, i€ivb^ 
Se Kal irpoaajeiv mvrjrfjv irKeuo SiBopra 17&; ireirpaKori,' 
Kal oKTiKOora^ koI fiefJLaOrfKora^ avioTaadat i^ otp^rj^ hi- 
haaKtoV kclI irpoOvfio^ Sk hnfiekrjdrjvoA a fifi /SoiiKeral 
Tt9 y€veadai ala"xyv€Tai Se direiiraaOai' Kal Bvovra^ KaX 
ava\iaK0VTa^ rjKeiv tokov diracn^amv' Kal fUUJTV)fovfi€vov 
oIkctov 7ra/5€OTft)9 SLTjjetaOai 5ta Kal avTov irore irai^ 
ovr(o .7rXi77a9 "Ka^dov dinij^aTO' Kal iraptov Stairrf airf- 
Kpoveiv dfKf)OT€p<ov ^ov\ofi€v<ov SuiKveaOai' /cal opj(fj^ 
a-afievo^ a^^uaOai, krepov firfSerrm fieOvovro^. 
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IX. The Unseasonable Man. 

Unseasonableness consists in a chance meeting dis- 
agreeable to those who meet. 

The Unseasonable man is one who will go up to a busy 
person, and open his heart to him. He will serenade his 
mistress when she has a fever. He will address himself to 
a man who has been čast in a surety-suit, and request him 
to become his sedurity. He will come to give evidence 
when the trial is over. When he is asked to a wedding 
he will inVeigh against Womankind. He will pi^opose a 
walk to those who have just come off a long jourhey. He 
has a knack, also, of bringing a higher bidder to him who 
has already found his market. He loves to rise and go 
through a long story to those who have heard it and know 
it by heart ; he is zealous, too, in charging himself with offices 
which one would rather not have done, but is ashamed to 
decline. When people are sacrificing and incurring expense 
he will come to demand his interest If he is present at the 
flogging of a slave, he will relate how a slave of his own was 
once beaten in the same way — and hanged himself; or, as- 
sisting at an arbitration, he will persist in embroiling the 
parties when they both wish to be reconciled. And when 
he is minded to dance he will seize upon another person 
who is not yet drunk. 
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7r€piepyia9 i 



oLfieKei 7r€pi€pyia ^^€i€P av elvtu TrpoaTrolrjak Tt9 
Xoya>p Kcu TTpd^eoov fier €vvoia% 6 Be irepUpr/o^ rou^vrc/f; 
T69 olm €7rar/y€Wj6adai avacrraf; a fifj hvvrjaerai,* Kal ofiO" 
"Kojovfiivov TOV irparffJuno<; iucaiov elvcu ivarcu; iKe^^Or)- 
vac KoL irlsjeiov Be eiravarfKaaai rov TraSSa Kepcurai rj laov 
BvpavTOd, 01 irapoine^ i/cirtetv' Kal Bieipr/etv roi^ A^s^^o- 
fiipov^, Kal 0D9 ov yivci(rK€i' Kal arpairov ff^aa/rdai, 
elra /ii) Bvvaadtu evpelv ov iropeverai: KaX tov arpaTfjjov 
irpotreKdatP' ipfOTfjaa*, ir&re fiMKKjei 7rapaTaTT€a0ai, Kal tl 
fjLeTa TTjp.avpiop 7raparfYeXKei' Kal aTrar/opevoPTO^ tov 
laTpov &7ra)9 fii) Bdaei olvop t& futKaKL^ofievfpj ^rjaa^ 
fiovKeaOcu Bicmeipap \a/i^av€ip ei iroTiacu top KaK&^ 
€X0PTa* Kal jvvaiKo^ Be T€Xevma'a<rrj^ hrirfpa^ai eirl to 
fivrj/ia tov tc dvBpo^ avT7J<; Kal tov iraTpb^ Kal ttj^ 
firjTpo^ Kal avrrj^ t^9 ^vvaiKO^ Tovvofia Kal iroBairrj 
iart, Kal Trpoaemr/pdrlrai orn ovtoi, irdpTe^ '^prjarol 
fjaap' Kal ofipvpoi fjL€\\a>p ehreiv irpo^ Tom irapeaTrj- 
Kora^ Zri kol irporepop 7roX\a^t9 o/jLoifLOKa, 
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X. The Officious Man. 

Officiousness would seem to be, in fact, a well- 
meaning presumption in word or deed. 

The Officious man is one who will rise and promise 
things beyond his power ; and who, when an arrangement is 
admitted to be just, will oppose it, and be refuted. He will 
insist, too, on the slave mixing more wine than the company 
can finish ; he will separate combatants, even those whom 
he does not know; he will undertake to show the path, and 
after ali be unable to find his way. Also he will go up to 
his commanding officer, and ask when he means to give 
battle, and what is to be his order for the day after to- 
morrow. When the doctor forbids him to give wine to the 
invalid, he will say that he wishes to try an experiment, and 
will drench the sick man. Also he will inscribe upon a 
deceased woman's tombstone the name of her husband, 
of her father, and of her mother, as well as her own, with 
the plače of her birth; recording further that *A11 these 
were Estimable Persons.' And when he is about to take 
an oath he will say to the bystanders, ' This is by no means 
the first that I have taken.' 



IIO 
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f,TiKij ipev /35UŽ^?. o 8Ž drfir]<: TotovT^ T« olw i^eipeiP 
&pri KoBevZovra elaekd^ Xva airr^ TmK.^' Kalav^ea0ai 
Si) /lifCKovra^ K(o\ueiv, ml irpoaeSB^v BeiaOat lin- 
aX^lp im av mpiirarnari- KaX to TrotS/ov t^« t/t% 
d4>€\6fuv<n /ituT(i/iepo<} airi^eiv aMi Kal viroKopl^eaeai 
iroinrv^v Koi, iravovpyiov tov vdtnrov koKmV tcal ep«- 
Tfja-ai hk Setvos ivavriov t&v oIksudV elire, fidfifiri, St 
SSipei Kal ŽTt/erl? /*«, to^ "9 Vf^pa ; Kal [\heip] žrt 
fvj(pbi; iB(op eVrl irap avr^ ^MKKalov, koI <k «^Jro? 

<TK€vd^(cv' Kal iri v oUia avrov iravZoKelhv irrf p,€<rni 
ydp del- Kal toj)? <f>l\ov^ airov elvai rov rerpniikvov 
■irljdov eS iroiwv ydp aCrovi ov Sivaaffat ^^irK^oai- icai 
^evit;<cv Bk Bei^ai. rhv -jrapiaiTOP airov, irow ni i<m, r^ 
avvSecrpovvTi- Kol irapaKal^P Bk M rov irorrjpiov 
elneip '&n rb ripfov toi)? Trapoi^ro? Tape<rK€vaaTai. 
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XI. The Unpleasant Man. 

Unpleasantness may be defined as a mode of address 
wbich gives harmless annoyance. 

The Unpleasant man is one who will come in and awake 
a person who has just gone to sleep, in order to chat with 
him. He will detain people who are on the very point of 
sailing ; indeed he will go up to them and request them to 
wait until he has taken a stroll. He will take his child from 
the nurse, and feed it from his own mouth, and chirp 
endearments to it, calling it 'papa^s little rascal/ He is 
apt, also, to ask before his relations, 'Teli me, mammy, 
— when you were bringing me into the world, how went the 
time?' He will say that he has cool cistem-water at his 
house, and a garden with many fine vegetables, and a cook 
who understands dressed dishes. His house, he will say, is 
a perfect inn — always crammed ; and his friends are like the 
pierced cask — he can never fill them with his benefits. Also, 
when he entertains, he will show ofF the qualities of his para- 
site to his guest ; and will say, too, in an encouraging tone 
over the wine that the amusement of the company has 
been provided for. 
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eoTtv Tj Svaj(€p€ui oBepaireuala a-dfjMTO^ \inn^ ira- 
pcur/cevcum/crj, 6 Si Bvtr^efnj^ toiovto^ ti^ 0I09 Xe7rpav 
e^av Kal oK^ov Kal rov^ oin;;^a9 fi€yaKov^ irepiirarelv Kal 
<l>t]a'ai ravra elpai avT& a\rfy€viKit dppoHm^/jLaTa' e^etv 
yap avra Kal top Trarepa Kal top Trcnnrop, Koi ovk dlpiu 
pdSiop avTOv €iV rd y€Vo^ viro^dWea0ai.,..Kal iKaltp cro- 
trpA iv l3aKav€l^ ^pdpjOfo^ ')(pUadai' Ktil jftTfDpiaKov 
ira^vp kclI Ifiariov af^oSpa XeirT^ koI KrjKiZtov fiearop 
apo^dKofiepo^ eh dr^opav i^ekdelp. 
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XII. The Offensive Man. 

Offensiveness is distressing neglect of the persoiL 

The Offensive man is one who will go about with a 
scrofulous or leprous aflfection, or with his nails overgrown, 
and say that these are hereditary complaints with him ; his 
father had them, and his grandfather, and it is not easy to 
be smuggled into his family...He will use rancid oil to 
anoint himself at the bath; and will go forth into the 
Marketplace wearing a thick tunic, and a very Hght cloak, 
covered with stains. 



8 
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dvaiadriaia^ iy\ 

€<m ik TI dvaiaOrfalaf a>^ iptp ehretv, /SpaZvr^ 
yjrir)(fj^ €V \6yoi^ Kal Trpa^eaip, 6 Be avaiaOrjTO^ toit 
oirro? Tt9 oZb9 \oyiaafi€vo^ ral^ '^iJH)!,^ tcal K€<l>dXcuov 
irotrjaa^ ipoorap rov irapoKaOijfievov, ri yiv€Tai; Kal 
SIktjv ^evya>v Kal Taimjp eiaUvat fieKKtov iirCKaOofievo^ 
eU drfpov iropevcadai* Kal 0€(opwv ip r^ Oedrpfp fiovo^ 
KaTcCkeiirea-Bai Ka0€vB<ov' Kal \afiwv ri KaX diroOcl^ 
avri^ TOVTO fi/reii/ Kal fitj Bvvaa-Oat evpelv Kal dirarf' 
y€XKoPTO^ avT^ om rereKeifTrjKe Tt9 avrov twp <f>i\o>Pf 
Xva iraparfiprjTcu, aKvOpaTrda-a^ Kal Bajcpvaa^ elireip' 
dr/aBy rv^ff, Beivo^ Be Kal diroKa/i/SdvfOp dpyvpiop 
o(t>€L\6fi€Vov fidpTvpa^ 7rapaXa^€lp' Kal j(€l/iodvo^ opto^ 
fidj(€a0ai T^ iraiBl cm aiKvov^ ovk rj^opacre koli rd 
ircuBla eavTOV ircCKamp dvar/Ka^cop Kal rpo^a^eiv .ek 
KOTTov^ ifil3dXK€ip' Kal iv dyp£ avro^ ^aKrjp €ypwv BU 
aXa9 €49 Tfjv ^VTpav €/ifia\oov afipforov iroLtjaoA' KaX 
S0VT09 TOV Aa^ ehrelv, 9)81; 76 twv darpcov ofet, &re 
S17 01 dKKoi \eyovai, t^«? 7^9* Kal \erfovT6^ tipo^, iroaov^ 
otei Kara rdi Upa^ irvKa^ i^epe^B^vai, vcKpov^; Trpo^ 
TOVTOP ehrelp' oaot, ifiol Kal aol yepoLPTO. 
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XIIL The Stupid Man. 

Stupiditv may be defined as mental slowness in speech 
and action. 

The Stupid man is one whOy ailer doing a sum and 
setting down the total, will ask the person sitting next him 
* What does it come to ?* When he is defendant in an action, 
and it is about to come on, he will forget it and go into the 
countrjr; when he is a spectator in the theatre he will be 
left behind slumbering in solitude. If he has been given 
anything, and has put it away himself, he will look for it 
and be unable to find it. When the death of a friend is 
announced to him in order that he may come to the house, 
his face will grow dark — tears will come into his eyes — ^and 
he will say * Heaven be praised !* He is apt, too, when he 
receives payment of a debt, to call witnesses; and in 
winter-time to quarrel with his slave for not having bought 
cucumbers ; and to make his children wrestle and run races 
until he has exhausted them. If he is cooking a leek him- 
self in the country he will put salt into the pot twice, and 
make it uneatable. When it is raining he will observe 
*Well, the smeli from the sky is delicious' (wheh otliers of 
course say ' from the earth' :) or if he is asked * How many 
corpses do you suppose have been carried out at the 
Sacred Gate?* he will reply, * I only wish that you or I had 
as many.' 

* 8—2 
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dypotKia^ i^. 

tj Sk drfpoiKia- S6(€i€v av elvai dfiajBla cur^fiav, 
6 Sk ar/poiKo^ ToiovTO^ T£9 0Z09 KiMce&va iri^v el^ eK- 
Kkrjaiav iropeveaOcu' /cal to fivpov ^daK€tv avBev rov 
Ovfiov ^Stop S^€iv Kal fiel^o) rov iroBo^ rd viro^fiara 
^opelp' Kal fi€yd\7j r^ ^v^ Is^CKelv Kal toU fikv <f>tXjoi^ 
Koi oiKeioi^ dirKTrelp, irpb^ Be tov^ ovtov oiKera^ dpor 
KOipovaOai, irepl roop fiejlarap' Kal to?9 Trap* avr^ ip- 
ya^ofikfoi^ fLiadoDToU ip dyp£ irdpra rd dirh Tr)9 eKKKrj^ 
ala^ ht,ryyeiadaC koll dpa^e^r^fiepo^ avto rov y6paT0^ 
KaOi^dpeip' Kal hr oKKtp fiep fiTfSepl firjre Oavfid^etp 
fii]T€ iK7r\rJTr€aOat ip raU 0S0Z9, irap Se ISrj /3ovp ^ 
Ipop fj rpdfyop kaT7)Kw<; Oecopeip, Ktu irpoaip&p Bi ri 
eK TOV ra/iielov Betpo^ <f>a/yetp' Kal ^oDporepop Trieijr koI 
akiirai fierd rr}^ airoiroiov rov; SpBop irdai, Ktu avTw 
rd emn^Beia' Kal dpurr&p Bk Sfia roU vTro^vjloK ipr' 
fidKeip* Kal Ko^apro^ rrjp dvpap viraKovaai avri^^ Koi 
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XIV. The Boor. 

BooRiSHNESs would seem to be ignorance oflfending 
against propriety. 

The Boor is one who, having drunk a posset, will go 
into the Ecclesia. He vows that thyme smells sweeter than 
any perfume ; he wears his shoes too large for his feet ; he 
talks in a loud voice. He distrusts his friends and relatives, 
but talks confidentially to his own servants on the most 
important matters; and recounts ali the news from the 
Ecclesia to the hired labourers working on his land. Wear- 
ing a cloak which does not reach the knee, he will sit d6wn. 
He shows surprise and wonder at nothing else, but will 
stand stili and gaze when he sees an ox or an ass or a goat 
in the streets. He is apt also to take things out of the 
storeroom and eat them; and to drink his wine rather 
strong. He will help the bakery-maid to grind the com for 
the use of the household and for his own; he will eat his 
breakfast while he shakes down hay for his beasts of burden; 
he will answer a knock at the door himself, and call the 
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TOP Kuva 7rpoaKaXe<Tdfi€vo^ /caX €in\afi6/i€V0^ rov pv^- 
')(pv^ eliretp' ovro^ if>v\aTT€t to yaplov Ka\ rfjv ohcLav* 
MU TO dpjvpiov Be irapd tov \afju/3dv€0V aTroSoKi/id^eiVj 
"Klav \eYCi)v \evpov elpa^ koL Irepov ifia a\XarT6cr^ai* 
Kol idp TO apoTpov XPWV V 'co<f>iPov ^ Speirapov fj OvKa- 
KOV, Tavra t^9 vvicri^ [aTraiTeiv] Kord dypvTrvlav dvafii- 
/ivTfaKOfievo^' Kal ek cuttv KaTaffaivap ipcuTrjtrcu top 
diravT&VTa tfocov rjaop al Bi^depai Kal to Tdpi^o^, 
Kal el arifiepov 6 dp')((ov pov/irjpuip dr/er KaX ehrelv evdi^ 
OTi ^ovKejat, KaTafid^ diroKeipaaBat kov r^9 avr^? oBov 
TrapLon/ Kofiuraa-Oai Trap* ^Kp^tov tov Taplj(pv^' Koi ip 
fiaKavel^ &k aaai, KaX eU Ta viroSij^aTa £« i]Kov^ ij- 
Kpova-OA. 
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dog to him, and take hold of his noše, saying '•This 
fellow looks after the plače and the house.' When he 
is given a piece of money he will reject it, saying that 
it is too smOoth, and thereupon will take another instead; 
and if he has lent his plough, or. a basket or sickle or 
bag, and remembers it as he lies awake^ he will ask it 
back in the middle of the night. On his way down to 
Athens he will ask the first man that he meets how hides 
and salt-fish were selling, and whether the archon cele* 
bmtes the New Moon to-day; adding immediately that 
he means to have his hair cut when he gets to town, and 
at the same visit to bring some salt-fish from Archias as 
he goes by. He will also sing at the bath; and will drive 
nails into his shoes. 
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Tj hk avatajonnui €OtI fiev, o>9 ip(p "Ka/Setp, Kara- 
<f>p6vfjai^ So^9 al<rxpov evcKa KCpSov^, 6 Se avaurjfvvro^ 
TOtovTO? 0I09 irp&TOV fieVf ov dirocTepel, trp^ tovtov 
direkOtup Bavei^eadar elra 0iaa^ rok Beok avro^ fiev 
Beiirveiv irap krip^p^ rd Be Kpea diroriBevoA oKarl iraaa^* 
Kal 'irpoaKCLKjeadfievo^ rhv dKokovOov Sovvai diro rr}^ 
TpaTre^rj*: aprov icaX Kpia^ apa^, Kal ehrelv oKovovrtov 
irdvrtov* evto^ov, rifiidrare* Kal i^tov&v Sk inrofUfivri' 
aK€iv TOV KpeoDiroaiKrjv 6? rt 'Xprio'ip^^ avr^ yiyov€, Kal 
€<m7/icQ)9 ^/909 T^ aTa£fi^ fioKuTra fj^v tep&vi, el Sk fitj, 
ooTovv eU TOV ^oo/iop ifi/3a\€tv Kal idv fihf 'Kafit/^ eu 
€^(€1, el Be firj, dpirdaa^ diro t^9 Tpairi^rj^i ')(pKuciov afjLa 
y€\oiv d7raX\aTT60'dat* Kal ^ivoi^ Sk avTov 0eav dyo^ 
pdaa^ fifj Boi/^ to fiApo^ OecjpeiP^ djeiv Se Kal Toi^ vUii 
eh T171/ varepaiav Kal tov 7raiSarfary6v' Kal iaa etoinj/ievo^ 
d^ui T£9 <f>€pec, /jLeTaBovveu Ke\ev(Tai KaX avr^' icaX hrl 
TTjv oKKoTpiav oIkuiv ekffdiv Ba^vel^eadai, Kpi0d<i, iroTe Be 
d'^vpov, Kal TavTa ^priaavTa^; dvarfKda'ai, diro<f>epei,v 'rrpo^ 
avTov. Beivb^ Be Kal irpo<; Ta ;^aX/C€£a to ev t& /3a\a- 
vei^p irpoaekOoiv Kal /3dylra^ dpvTaivav /3o£vto^ tov pw- 
Xa]/€0)9 at5T09 avTov KaTa^^o^^^A,, kol ehrelv '6tc Ai- 
\ox/Ta4,, K&Ta diridn/, ovSefiia a-ol %a/)(r9. 
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XV. The Shameless Man. 

Shamelessness may be defined as neglect of reputation 
for the sake of base gain. 

The Shameless man is one who, in the first plače, will 
go and borrow from the creditor whose money he is with- 
holding. Then, when he has been sacrificing to the gods, 
he will put away the salted remains, and will himself dine 
out ; and, calling up his attendant, will give him bread and 
meat taken from the table, saying in the hearing of ali, 
*Feast, most worshipful/ In marketing, again, he will 
remind the butcher of any service which he may have rend- 
ered him; and, standing near the scales, will throw in some 
meat, if he can, or else a bone for his soup : if he gets it, it 
is well; if not, he will snatch up a piece of tripe from the 
counter, and go ofF laughing. Again, when he has taken 
places at the theatre for his foreign visitors, he will see the 
performance without paying his own share ; and will bring 
his sons, too, and their attendant the next day. When 
anyone secures a good bargain, he will ask to be given part 
in it. He will go to another man*s house and borrow 
barley, or sometimes bran; and moreover will insist tipon 
the lenders delivering it at his door. He is apt, also, to go 
up to the coppers in the baths, — to plunge the ladle in, amid 
the cries of the bath-man, — and to souse himself; saying 
that he has had his bath, and then, as he departs, — *No 
thanks to you!' 
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uTrovoia^ is''* 



»7 hk airovoiA i<mv virofjLOvrj aiajfpAv SfTftav re seal 
\oy(ov, 6 Se chrovevorf/iipo^ roiovrc^ t*? oto^ ofiiaai 
Ta')(py KaKw dfcovacu lecu TsjoiZofnfirfvai, Svudfievo^f r«S 
fj0€i dr/opalo^ rt? teal dvaaeavpfiivo^ Kal iravroiroio^i' 
dfjL€\€i SvpuTo^ Kal op^eia-ffai i/i;^o)y rbv Kopiaica kolL 
irpoaioirelov /irj ^a>i/ iv koo/jlck^ X^P^' '^^ ^^ Sav/UKTi 
Si Toif^ ^a\Kov^ €K\€ry€iv Kaff StccurTOP irapitov, /eal 
fid^eadai roh to avfil3o\ou ff>€pov<Ti Kal irpoiKa Betopetu 
d^iovai' Secvo^ Sk Kal iravSoKevaai koL reKtovtjaai, koI 
fiTjSejilav ipjaa-iav aiaypdv diroSoKijMoo-ai, aXXd KrjpvT" 
T6fti/, fia^€ip€V€iVy Kvj3eveiv, r^v firfripa jitj Tp€<f>€iv, cmd^ 
y€aOai kKotttj^^ to Seapunmjpiop ir\euo ')(p6vov oIkcIv ^ 
Ttjj/ avTov oIkiop. Kal rovrtov S* ap elvai Sonete t£p 
irepiCoTapApiov tov^ o)(\av^ kcu irpoa-Ka^ovPTCDP, fiefoKri 
r^ ^vy Koi irapeppar/vlcf XoiSopovfjuepwp koI Sia\€yo' 
fUPtop irpo^ auTpin:* Kai fiera^ ol /jbkv Trpoaiaaip, oi SI 
diriaa'1, irphf aKovaai avrov, dXKd toU /i€i/ Ttjp dpyijp, 
roL^ Sk av\\a/3ffp, rot^i Se ^po^ tov irparffiaTO^ \ey€t^ 
OVK aX\(09 Oecopeia-Oa^ d^tdip Ttjp dnopouLp avTOV ^ irup 
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XVI. The Reckless Man, 

Recklessness is tolerance of shame in word and deed, 
The Reckless man is one who will lightly take an oath^ 
being proof against abuse, and capable of giving it; in 
character a coarse fellow, defiant of decency, ready to do"^ 
anything; just the person to dance the cordax, sober and 
without a mask, in a comic chorus. At a conjuror's per- 
formance, too, he will collect the pence, going along from 
man to man, and wrangling with those who have the free- 
pass and claim to see the show for nothing. He is apt, 
also, to become an inn-keeper or a tax-farmer; he will 
decline no sort of disreputable trade, a crier*s, a cook's ; he 
will gamble, and neglect to maintain his mother ; he will be 
arrested for thefl, and spend more time in prison than in his 
own house. 

And he would seem, too, to be one of these persons who 
collect and call crowds about them, ranting in a loud cracked 
voice and haranguing them; meanwhile some will approach, 
and others go away without hearing him out ; but to some he 
gives the first chapter of his story, to others an epitome, to 
others a fragment; and the time which he chooses for 
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^ iravijyvpi^» iKavo^ B^ /eai Sitca^ ra^ iihf <l>€vy€iVf ro? 
Se Bi(iK€iv, ra^ Be i^o/ivva-dai, ral^ Si irapelvcUf e)(wv 
€xivov hf r^ irpoKoKirltp KaX opfiaffoi^ ypafifiaTcBuov iv 
TOK ;^6/9<ra/' kclL ovk diroBoKifid^eu/ Be ovBe KairriKcov 
dr/opauop OTparrjjelp, Kal evOv^ rovroi^ Bavel^etv, Kal 
T^9 Bpa')(firi^ TOKOV Tpia 7]fiuo/36\ia rfj^ rjfiepa^ irpar- 
Tca-Ocu, Kal iifniBeveiP r^ fiar/evpeta, rct Ix0vo7r(i\ui, rci 
raph^oirdikia, Kal tov^ tokova cnrb rov ifnro\i]fiaTo^ ek 

TTJV yvd0OV €K\€y€lV. 

[ipjmBet^ Bi elaiv oi rh arofia evkurov ž^^in^e? €& 
XoiBoplav Kal ^€yy6fi€Pot fieyaKrj r^ dxov^t 0)9 (Tvvfjjfelv 
airroli ttjv arfopav Kal ra ipya(rn]piaJ] 
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parading his recklessness is always when there is some puh- 
lic gathering. Great is he, too, in lawsuits, now as defendant, 
now as prosecutor; sometimes excusing himself on oath, 
sometimes attending the court with a box of papers in the 
breast of his cloak and satchels of note-hooks in his hands. 
He will not disdain either to be a captain of Marketplace 
hucksters, but will readily lend them money, exacting, as 
interest upon ten-pence, two-pence half-penny a day; and 
will make the round of the cook-shops, the fish-mongers, the 
fish-picklers, thrusting into his cheek the interest which he 
levies on their gains. 

[These are troublesome persons, for their tongues are 
easily set wagging abusively; and they talk in so loud a 
voice that the Marketplace and the workshops resound 
with them.] 
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ov ;^aX67r^i/ Se iari rrjv /SBekvpiav BioplaaaBcu' lort 
yap TraLSia e'jri<l>aprj^ Kal iirovelSLaro^f 6 Be fiS€\vp<K 
TOLOVTO^ oto^ airavrrjaa^ jvvai^lv eKevOipai^ [a^^^A«*" 
velv]' Kal iv ffearptp Kporeli/ orav ol aXXoi iraviovrai, Koi 
avpiTreiv 0O9 iJSeo)? ffecopovciv oi ^onroi' Kal ir\fj0ov(rrj^ 
T^9 ar/opd^ irpoaekOoliv irpo^ ra Kapva fj ra fivpra ^ 
Ta cLKpoZpva iarrfKO^ rpajrjfjuiTi^eadatf afia rcS ircaKovvri 
7rpo<r\a\wu' Kal KoKiaai, Se tgSi/ irapiovTfov ovojioari 
TLva & fi^ avvrjdrj^ iarl* KaX aireuhovra^i Se irov op&v 
irepifielpai Kekevaat' Kal rjiTrifiiv^ Se fi€yd\rjv Bucrjv 
ainovri atro rov SLKaarTfpiov irpoaekdelv Kal avvrjaOfjpa^* 
Kal 6'^covelv eavrA Kal avkrjrpiSa^ fnadovcdai^ #cal Beir- 
Kvveip Se T0Z9 airavTmai ra dor^frojvrffieva Kal irapaKoKelv 
itrl ravra* Kal BLrfjelaOai irpooTas; irpof; Kovpelop rj /au- 
poTraikLov on fiedvaKeadai, fieKKei' Kal eh opvidoaKOTrov 
T^? firjTp6<i €^e\0ovar}^ pKa^^r^firjaaC Kal ev^ofiipcov Kal 
airepBopTcap eK^oKelp ro irorrjpiop Kal jekdaaif &<nrep 
darelop ri TreTroirjKco^' Kal avKovfiepo^ Se Kporelv ral^ 
^^epcrl fi6po<i t£p oKKcdp Kal avprepcTi^eip Kal eiririiMov 
Ty avKrjTpiBi ri ov Ta')(y iravaairo ' Kal diroTTTvaai Se 
^ov\6fjL€POf; virep t^9 rpairi^rj^ irpoainvaaL r^ olpoj(6^ 
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XVII. The Gross Man. 

Grossness is not difficult to define ; it is obtrusive and 
objectionable pleasantry. 

The Gross man is one who will insult freebom women ; 
who, in a theatre, will applaud when others cease, and 
hiss the actors who please the rest of the spectators. When 
the Marketplace is full, he will go up to the plače where 
nuts or myrtleberries or fruits are sold, and stand munch- 
ing while he chatters to the seller. Then he will call 
by name to a passer-by with whom he is not fainiliar; 
or if he chance to see persons in a hurry, he will cry ' 
*stop'; or he will go up to a man who has lost a great 
lawsuit and is leaving the court, and will congratulate 
him. He will do his o\vn marketing, and hire flute- 
players; moreover he will show to everyone who meets 
him the provisions that he has bought, with an invitation 
to come and eat them; and will explain, as he stands 
at the door of a barber^s or perfumer^s shop, that he means 
to get drunk. His mother having gone out to the sooth- 
sayer's, he will use words of evil omen; or when people 
are praying and pouring libations, he will drop his cup, 
and laugh as if he had done something clever. Also, 
when the flute is being played to him, he alone of ali 
the company will beat time with his hands, and trill an 
accompaniment; and will reprove the player, asking why 
she did not stop sooner. And when he desires to spit, he 
will spit across the table at the cupbearer. 
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scal airpo^ovKevTODV' o Se ahokia^^ toiovt&: iariv olb?, 
ov firj jivdcKec, rovrtp irapaKoOe^ofjLevo^ tt^tjclov trp^rov 
/i€v rr}^ avTov yvvcu/c^ ehrelv iyic(Ofiioir elra, o rr}^ inf/cro^ 
elSep ivv7rvtoVy tovto BirijrjacLadcu* elff &v el^ev iiri t^S 
heliTV^ Ta Kaff CKCLora Bie^ekdelv elra Bfj irpo-^topovvro^ 
TOV Trpar/fiaro^ \ey6iv cS? iroKv irovrjporepoC elaiv ol vw 
ovdpcairot t&v ap')(aix0v' icclI cd? a^toL je^ovaaiv oi irvpol 
hf Ty ayopa' KaX m 7ro\\ol eirtSrjfiova-i ^ivoi' KaX rrjp 
daKaTTov itc Au)pv<rmu irkjoC^v elvcu' ical ei iroirjo-eiev 
6 Zei)? vBtop rc^ iv ry y^ peKrm eaea-dai' /cal or* djpotp 
ek vetDra y€(opyri(r€i,' kcu w j(aKerr6p ecrrt to ^VfP' Kal cS^ 
^dficmro': fivcTT^piot,^ fji€yi<mjv SaBa eoTrjae' Kal iroaok 
ctVi KMve^i TOV 'iliBeioV Kal ^^€9 vjfieaa' kol Tt9 iari^ 
'^fjLepa arifiepov ; KaX m BotfBpofiicivo^ pAv ia-Tc Ta /jLvanf^ 
pUL, JIvapey^twvo^ Bk ^ AiraTOvpia, Iloo-etSecSi/o? Be t^ 
KaT ajpov': Aiovvata* Kav virofiivp Tt? outou, p.7f atf^laror- 
a6ai, 

[irapacreiaavTa Brj Bel Toi^ tolovtov; t&v avOpamvm 
Kal Bunpapsvov a'iraWaTT€a0ai, 00T19 a^nvpero^ ^ovkera^ 
tlvat* €pyov f^ap avvapKelaOai Tol<s p^rfre cirovBfjv fnjre 
(r)(p\^v BuvYipuiaKovawJ] 
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XVIII. The Garrulous Man. 

Garrulitv is the discoursing pf much and ill-con- 
sidered talk. 

The Garrulous Man is one who will sit down beside 
a person whom he does not I^now, and first pronounce 
a panegyric on his own wife; then relate his dream of 
last night; then go through in detail what he has had 
for dinner. Then, warming to the work, he will remark 
that the men of the present day are greatly inferior to 
the ancients ; and how cheap wheat has become in the 
market ; and what a number of foroigners are in town ; 
and that, if Zeus would send rain, the crops would be 
better; and that he will work his land next year; and 
how hard it is to live ; and that Damippus set up a very 
large torch at the ^Iysteries; and *How many columns 
has the Odeum?'; and thiat yesterday he W2is unwell; 
and *What is the day of the month?'; and that the 
Mysteries are in Boqdromion, the Apaturia in Pyanepsion, 
the Dionysia in Poseidegn. Nor, if he is tolerated, will 
he ever desist. 

[He who would not have a fever must shake off such 
persons, and thrust them aside, and make his escape. 
It is hard to bear with those who cannot discem between 
the tirne to trifle and the time to work,] 
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TI Se \a\ia^ €t ri^ avrfjv opi^eaOai fiov\oiTOy elva^ 
av B6^€i€u dfcpaaia tov 'KojoV, 6 Be "KaKo^ toiovto^ ti^ 
0I09 T^ €VTxrY^dvovT^ eiTrelv, av oriovu irpo^ avrov <^ey- 
^rav, irt ovBev \Syei,, Kal Žrt avrof; irdvra olSe, teai 
av dfcovT) avTov, fiaOr^aeraC Kal fiera^v Sk diroKpufO' 
fievo) v7ro^d\\ecVf elTra? av ; /jl^ hrCkajOri o iJi>eXK€i^ Ai- 
7eti/* Kal €V 76, cti fie vTri/jLvrjaa^' Kal to TuiKeiv d^ 
')(jyi](nfi6v iroV KaX o itapeKvirov Koi Tayv y€ avvr}- 
Ka^ TO Trparffia' Kal irdTuiL <re irapenjpovv el eirl t6 
avT6 ifiol KaTeve^Srjcrei' Kal CTipa^ dp^at; TouiVTa^ Tropi- 
(raaOac, &(tt€ firjSe avairvevaaL Tdv iimr/^dvovTa. kol 
iTav 76 TOV<: Kaff epa dirojvidaj^, Seii/09 Kal iirl tov? 
dOpcov^ Kal at/veaTTjKora^ iropevOrivaL Kal ^ir/elv irovrjaai, 
fiera^if j(pr)fiaTi^ovTa^* Kal eh Ta SiSaaKa^eia Bk šcal 
eh Ta? irakalarpa^ elaidov Kcoikveiv tov? TraJSa? Trpo- 
/jLav0dv6LV, ToaavTa TrpoaKoK&v toa? iraiSoTpi/Sai^ Kal 
BiBa^KoKoL^, Kal roi)? diriivaL ff>daKOVTa^ Beivo^ irpo- 
irep/^at, Kal diroKaTO^arfjaai, 66? ttjv oUlav' Kal tti;- 
60/iivo^ Ta r^? €KK\7)ala^ dirar/^eKKeiVf Kal irpoaBirfffi' 
(ToadaL Be Kal ttjv iir 'ApAOTO^cSj/To? TroTe jei/ofjbiptfp 
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XIX. The Loquacious Man. 

LoQUACiTY, if one should wish to define it, would seem 
to be an incontinence of talk. 

The Loquacious Man is one who will say to those whom 
he meets, if they speak a word to him, that they are quite 
wrong, and that he knows ali about it, .and that, if they 
listen to him, they will learn : then while one is answering 
him, he will put in, *Do you teli me so?— don't forget what 
you are going to say': or *Thanks for reminding me*; or 
'How much one gets from a little talk, to be sure!': or 
'By-the-bye' — : or *Yes! you have seen it in a moment': 
or 'I have been watching you ali along to see if you would 
come to the same conclusion as I did': and other such 
cues will he make for himself, so that his victim has not 
even breathing-time. Aye, and when he has prostrated a 
few lonely stragglers, he is apt to march next upon large, 
compact bodies, and to rout them in the midst of their 
occupations. Indeed he will go into the schools and the 
palaestras, and hinder the boys from getting on with their 
lessons, by chattering at this rate to the trainers and masters. 
When people say that they are going, he loves to escort 
them, and to see them safe into their houses. On leaming 
the news from the Ecclesia, he hastens to report it; and to 
relate, in addition, the old story of the battle in Aristophon 

9—2 
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[tov p^oposi] ficb^fiv tcal r^v AaKeSaifiovuop €7rl Avaav- 
Spov, Kal 0V9 irore \6yoxj^ auris etira^ evSoKifi/tfaev ip r& 
Bi]/i^, Kal Kara rdov irkriOoop ye &fia hvrffovfisvof; KaTf)- 
yoplav 7rap€/i^a\elVf dSore roif^ cucovovra^ fjroi hrCKar 
$€a0av y vvard^ai tj /lera^v KaToktirAvra^ a7raXXaTT€- 
<r6ai' Kal avvSiKa^oDp Be KtoKvaoA KpZvai, šcal avvOecap&v 
deaaaadai^ Kal avvBenrv&v <f>ary€tv, "Ker/ODp 2x4 ^a\e7rop 
T& \a\Q) e<rrl auoTraVf /cal w ip vyp^ ioTtp 97 yX£rray 
Kal iri ovK ap aujin^aeiep ovB* el roSi; ')(€\iZ6pap S6^€i€p 
ap eipai \a\iaTepo^' Kal aKfoirTOfiepo^ virofielpai Kal trrro 
tSkp airov iraiZUop, irap ainrop tjSrj KaOevBeiP fiov\j6fiepa 
K€\€urj 7JyoPTa* irdinra, \aKei rt ^/ui/, iirto^ op tjfia^ 
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[the oratorjs year, and of the Lacedaemonian victory in Ly- 
sander^s time; also of the speech for which he himself once 
got gloiy in the assembly; and he will throw in some abuse 
of ^the*masses', too, in the course of his narrative; so that 
the hearers will either forget what it was about, or fall into 
a doze, or desert him in the middle and make their escape. 
Then on a jury he will hinder his fellows from coming to 
a verdict, at a theatre from seeing the play, at a dinner- 
party, from eating; saying that *it is hard for a chatterer to 
be silent*, and tl^t this tongue will run, and that he could 
not hold it though he should be thought a greater chatterer 
than a swallow. Nay, he will endure to be the butt of his 
own children, when, drowsy at last, they make their request 
to him in these terms — *Papa, chatter to us, that we may 
fallasleep!' 
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Xoyo'rroiia^ k. 

17 hk Xojo7roila iarl avvOetn^ ^euScSi/ TJrfonv koI 
TTpd^eoov &v fiovkerai 6 \oy(yn'oioiv, 6 Si "Kcr/oTTOib^ 
TOLovro^ T(9 oto^ airavrfiaa^ r^ ^CK^ evdi^ KarafiaKmf 
TO fjdo^ kclL fieiSiaca^ ipmTtjaat' irodep av, ical "Kejet^ rl; 
t/ e)(€i^ irepl rovhe ehrelp Kaivov \ KaX hri,Pa\wv ipctnap, 
firj \eyeTal rt KOivorepov; Kal firjv arfada 76 icri, ra 
"Kejofieva* Kal ovk ecura^ cmoKpiva/rdai, ehrelv ' rl Xey€t9 ; 
aihhf cucriKoa^ ; hoK& fioi ae evao^aeiv Katvdv \6ywv' Kal 
eoTiv avT^ rj aTparuiTf)^ rj Trat? ^Aarelov tov avKrjrov 
17 AvKtJOV 6 ipyo\d^o^ irapar/ejoptlk ef avrf}^ rrj^ /^X^> 
oS ^fJiv aKTjKoivai,' al fiep ovv dva^opal t&v \6ywv 
TOiavral elaiv avrov &v ovhel^ uv €')(pi, iiriKajSeaOai' 
hi/tf/elrcu Se, tovtov^ ijniaKoop \ey€iv, m TLdkvairepjdoDv 
Kal 6 PaaCKev^ t^XO veviKrjKe, Kal Kao-cai/Spo? i^dr/prfrar 
Kal av eiTrp rt? avT&, av 8k ravra iria-revei^ ; ^rjaev^ to 
irpary/jba ^oaaBai, yap ep Ty iroKet, Kal rov \oyov hrev- 
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XX. The Newsmaker. 



Newsmaking is the framing of fictitious sayings and 
doings at the pleasure of him who makes news. 

The Newsmaker is a person who, when he meets his 
friend, will assume a demure air, and ask with a smile — 
*Where are you from, and what are your tidings? What 
news have you to give about this afFair?* And then he will 
reiterate the question — *Is anything fresh rumoured? Well 
certainly these are glorious tidings!' Then, without allow- 
ing the other to answer, he will go on — *What say you? 
You have heard nothing? I flatter myself that I can treat 
you to some news'3 and he ha!s a soldier, pr a slave of 
Asteius the fluteplayer, or Lycon the contractor, just arrived 
from the field of battle, from whom he says that he has 
heard of it. In fact the authorities for his statements are 
always such that no one can possibly lay hold upon them. 
Quoting these, he relates how Polysperchon and the king 
have won the battle, and Cassander has been taken 
alive; and if anyone says to him, *But do you believe 
this?' — *Why', he will answer, *the town rings with iti 
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TeiveiVf Kal iravra^ avfi(fxav€iv, ravra yap \ey€iv irepl 
T^9 fJM^Ti^" Mbl iroKifv rhv ^ufiov y€yoviv(u' elvai Se out^ 
Kal arffieiop ra vpoaonra t&v ip T0t9 irpdryfiaaiv' opav 
yap avT&v irapratv p-era^epKriKorra' Xey€t 5* a;9 Kalirapa- 
KTjKoe Trapa rovroi^ Kpvirrofievov riva ip oucuj, rjSvf iripr- 
'Trrrjp tjpApav fjKovra €k MaKeBovia^ 09 irdvra ravra 
oiBe' Kal Tavfa iravra Si€^iMVy irm oUcOe ; indavm 
<r;^€T\ta5€A\e76>v* hv(mrxri^ KdaaavSpo^' cS rdKahrcjpo^' 
ivBvfiUTh T^9 TiJj^?; a>OC ovv lajfvpo^ y€ jepofievo^...' 
Kal Sel S' avTo ak fiovop elSevcu* iraai Se toU iv 7y irokei 
7rpoaSeSpdp,f)K€ \ey(ap* 

\t£p TOiovT(ap dpOpdrrcjp redavfiaKa ri irore fiov- 
\opTaA 'KoTfOiroiovvre^* ov ydp fiovop ^ItevSoprav d^Kd 
Kal dXva'iT€\£i d'n'aXXdTTov<n' 7roXKdKi^ ydp ain&p oi 
fiep ip Tot9 fidKapeioi^ irepurrdaei^ iroiovfiepoi 1* a ifidria 
diro^epkijitaciPi oi £* ep r^ Grroa ire^ofuf^^ia koI pavfJLa'via 
piK&PTe^ ipriiJbov^ SUa^ d^ikfiKOUTiP' elal 8' 6t KaX 7ro\€£9 
r^ \orf(^ Kara Kparo^ alpovpre^ irapeSeiTrpr/drjcav. irdpv 
Sff TCiKaJ/irtopop avT&p iarl to erriTtjSevfia' iroia ydp iu 
4no&y iroifp S^ ipjaarrfpl^, iroit^ Sk fiepev t^9 dr/opd^ ov 
Sifffiepevovaip diravSap irOioOvTe^ rov9 dKovopra^ ovrto^ 
icaX Karairopovpre; Tdh ^e\)So\oyLaL^\\ 
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The report grows firmer and firmer — everyone is agreed 
— they ali give the same account of the battle*: adding that 
the hash has been dreadful; and that he can teli it, too, 
from the faces of the Government — he observes that they 
have aH changed countenance. He speaks also of having 
heard privately that the authorities have a man hid in a house 
who came just five days ago from Macedonia, and who knows 
it ali. And in narrating ali this^only think! — he will be 
plausibly pathetic, saying *Unlucky Cassander! Poorfellow! 
Do you see what fortune is ? Well, well, he was a strong 
manonče...': adding *No one but you must know this^ — 
when he has run up to everybody in town with the news. 

[It is a standing puzzle to me what object such men can 
have in their inventions; for, besides telling falsehoods, they 
incur positive loss. Often have cloaks been lost by those 
of them who draw groups round them at the baths; often has 
judgment gone by default against those who were winning 
battles or seafights in the Porch ; and some there are who, 
while mounting the imaginary breach, have missed their 
dinner. What porch is there, what workshop, what part 
of the Marketplace which they do not haunt ali day long, 
exhausting the patience of their hearers in this way, and 
wearying them to death with their fictions?] 
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KaKo\oyia^ Ka\ 



iv Xo7ot9> o Si /caKciKojo^ roioaSe rt9 0I09 ipoDTrfOei^, 
6 Seiva r/9 ioTiv; eiirelv KoSairep oi jevedKojovvre;' 
TTpArop d/iro tov ^ivov^ avrov ap^ofiac. tovtov 6 fiep 
irarfjp i^ apxi^ ^(oaia^ i/ca\€tTo, ijivero S* iv to?9 arrpor 
Tidrai^ ^cjo-iarpaTo^' erreiSfj Se €& roi^ Srf/Mora^ ive- 
ypd<l>rf, X(oaiSrjfio^. tj fievroi fii]Tvp €vy€v^ ^paTrd itm" 
KcCKjevrai, 701)1/ r) '^vxn [)^opLv0LaKws;y rd^ Se rocavra^ 
ifnialv iv t§ irarplSi €vy€V€i<; elvar auro^ Se o5to9, co? iic 
TOtovTtov 76701/0)9, Ka/cof; /eal fiacrtr/la^;. Kal Uavo^ Sž 
9r/}69 Tiva elireiv iyio St/ttov rd roLavra olBa, inrep &v 
ov irKava Trpos ifik kcli tovtov^ Sie^cdv' avrai al 
yvval/ce^ iK t^9 oSoO 701)9 irapiovra^ avvapird^ovcc' ical 
OLKia T49 aZn] rd a/C€\7) rjpfcvla' ov rydp ovv \rjp6^ i<m 
TO \e^6p,€V0Vy dX>C &(nrep Kvve^ al yvval/c€<; iv rak 
6S069 cvvip^ovrac Kal to oKov dvBpoXdXoc rive^, KaX 
avral errl Bvpav rrjv avkcLov VTraKovovac, d/jL€\et Se Kal 
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XXI. The Evil-speaker. 

The habit of Evil-speaking is a bent of the mind to- 
wards putting things in the worst light 

The Evil-speaker is one who, when asked who so-and-so 
is, will reply, in the style of genealogists, *I will begin with 
his parentage. This person^s father was originali/ called 
Sosias; in the ranks he came to rank as Sosistratus; and, 
when he was enrolled in his deme, as Sosidemus. His 
mother, I may add, is a noble damsel of Thrace — at least 
she is called *my life* in the language of Corinth — and they 
say that such ladies are esteemed noble in their own country . 
Our friend himself, as might be expected from his parentage, 
is — a rascally scoundreP. He is very fond, also, of saying 
to one: *0f course — /understand that sort of thing; you 
do not err in your way of describing it to our friend s 
and me. These women snatch the passers-by out of the 
very street..,That is a house which has not the best of charac- 
ters...Really there is something in that proverb about the 
women...In short, they have a trick of gossiping with men, — 
and they answer the hall-door themselves*. 

It is just like him, too, when others are speaking evil, to 
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Kcucm \ey6vTav eripav avveiriKafipdveaOtu clirtip' e/a 
Bk TOVTOV rhv dv0p€O7r6v irkiov iravrtov fj^e/iunjKa* ical 
yap €iZe)(6rf^ ta9 atro rov irpoadirov iarrlp, tj Se irovrjpia 
ovSevl ofioia* arifieiop hi' t§ yap avrov^vpaiKi roKavra 
eta-ev^Kafiiprj Trpouea 1^, i^ ^9 iraiZiov avr^ yeyov€, 
rpel^ ;^aX4cou9 eU o^ov BiBoHri^ luu r^ '^'f^XP^ Xov€a0(u, 
avarfKOL^L r^ rov Jloa€iZ&vo^ ^A^Pf** ^^ avjKoBijfievo^ 
Seivo^ irepl rov avcunamo^ ehreiVf Kal ap^jiv 76 €^17^9 
/ii7 a'n'oa''^€a6(u p/rjBe tov^ oucelou^ avrov XoiSopTJ<r(U' /rol 
7r\£urra irepl r&v ^iKmv KaX olKcmv Katca ehreof kolL vepl 
T&v rereKevTrjfeoTav, kokoo^ Xey€ti; aTTOKdK&p irappffciav 
/cal hrifioicpaTiav koL iKevBepiav kcu, t&v ev r^* fiitp 
rihicra tovto iroiwv, 

.[ouT(09 o T^9 hva'KQ\Ui^ ipedurp^ fiapucovs tcal e^- 
anjKora^ av6pmrow rok ffOeai iroieL\ 
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join in :^-* And /hate that man above ali men. He looks a 
scoundrel — it is written on his face : and his baseness — it 
defies description. Here is a proof — ^he allows his wife, 
who brought him six talents of dowry and has borne him a 
child, three farthings for the luxuries of the table; and 
makes her wash with cold water on Poseidon's day\ When 
he is sitting with others he loves to criticise one who has 
just left the circle; nay, if he has found an occasion, he 
will not abstain from abusing his own relations. Indeed he 
will say ali manner of injurious things of his friends and 
relatives, and of the dead; misnaming slander *plain speak- 
ing*, *republican candour', *independence', and making it 
the chief pleasure of his life. 

[Thus can the sting of ill temper produce in men the 
character of insanity and frenzy.] 
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eoTip fi fi€fiy^ifju}ipia eTrirlfirjai^ irapa rb irpofrtjKOV 
r&v SeBo/uvtov, 6 Sk fiefi'>^ifioLpo^ rotocSe ri^ oZb? dvo- 
aretKavTO^ fieplBa tov ^tKov elireiv irph^; rov ^poma' 
€^06vr}a'd<: pLOi, rov ^(Ofiov Kal rov olvapiov, ovk hrt 
ietnrvov /ca\i(ra^. Kal r^ Atl dr/avaKrelv, ov Siorc ou;^ iei, 
dXKA Si6tc varepoV Kal evpdov iv Ty 6S^ l3a\\dimov 
eliretp' a\X' ov drjaavpov evpriKa ovBeiroTe' Kal trpidfievo^ 
avhpanrohov a^cov Kal 7roWci Serjffei^ rov 7r<o\ovPT0^, ffav- 
fia^cjj elirelv, et ri vyth ovt(o a^iov idvrifun' Kal irpo^ 
TOP €vayy€\i^6fi€P0P on vlo^ <rov ^ejovep, elireip irc 
av irpoaOfj^ koL t^9 ovala<i rh rjjjLiav aireoTip, oKrjdfj 
ip€t<;' Kal SucTjp piKt/aa^; Kal \a^ocv iraaa^ tcl^; i/n^^ov? 
e^KoKelv t^ ypaylraPTi tov "Kojop (o^ 7roWa irapcCKekoi" 
TTOTi Tc5i/ BiKauov* Kol ipdvov €la€ve)(jS€VTO^ irapcL t&v 
<f>lXa)v Kal ^aavTO^ tlvo^, !Xap6<; taOi, Kal ttcB? ; elvclv' 
oT€ Set rapjvpiov airoiovvai, kKoartp kclI xw/)l9 rovronv 

XapLV 6peL\€LV CO? €V7)py€T7Jfl€V0V ; 
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XXII. The Grumbler. 

Grumbling is undue censure of one's portion. 

The Grumbler is one who, when his friend has sent him 
a present from his table, will say to the bearer, * Voii grudged 
me my soup and my poor wine, or you would have asked 
me to dinner*. He will be annoyed with Zeus, not for not rain- 
ing, but for raining too late ; and, if he finds a purse on the 
road, 'Ah', he will say, *but I have never found a treasureT. 
When he has bought a slave cheap after much coaxing of 
the seller, 'It is strange^ he will remark, 4f I have got a 
sound lot such a bargain \ To one who brings him the 
good news, 'A son is bom to you', he will reply, 'If you add 
that I have lost half my property, you will speak the truth*. 
When he has won a lawsuit by a unanimous verdict, he will 
find fault with the composer of his speech for having left 
out several of the points in his čase. If a subscription has 
been raised for him by his friends, and someone says to him 
'Cheer up!' — 'Cheer up?' he will answerj *when I have to 
refund his money to every man, and to be grateful besides, 
as if I had been done a service !' 
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eartv ifiikei, diriaria viroKrp^k ri^ dBi/ela^ Kara 
irdvTfOP, 6 Be dirtaro^ toiqvt6^ ti? 0I09 diroaretKa^ rov 
iraiBa oyjroi>vrjaovTa h-epov iratBa irefiiruv Ttevaofiepov 
irocov enpuiTo' Kal if>ipeiv avro^; rb dpyvpiov. Kal 
Kara ard^Lov Kadi^cav dpiOfielv vocrov iari' Kal Tfjv 
yvvalKa rrjv ainov ipprap KajaKcifievo^ el KikkeiKe t^p 
Kc/Sarrop Kal el ^-ecftjfjLavrad, to K\iK{,ico{rxf>ov Kal ei 6 
fjLO)(Xjb<i et9 TV^ Ovpap t^p ai\elav ifi/Si^TiTOi, Kal dp 
eKeiPTj if>^j fiTjBcp '^Tjop avrbf; dpo^ojd^ ^vjjlpo^ iK r&p 
aTp<ofidT(op Kal dpviroSrjTO^ top \vj(pop aylra<: ravra 
irdpra irepi^pajj^p hri<TK€^a<r6ax kclL o&ro) /Lto\t9 tnrpov 
Txrf)(dp€LP ' KaX T0IU9 o(f>€iKovTa^ avr^ dprfvptov fierd fjtap^ 
Tvp(OP diratreip rov^ tokova 07ra>9 fifj SvpwpTai l^ppoc 
jepeadaV Kal to Ifidriop Be eKSovvai Setpo^, ov)^ 09 
ffiKrurrd ipjdaerac, a\\' irap ^ a^to9 iyyvf)T'^ tov 
Kpaxf>€Oi>^^ Kal irap ^ktj rt^ aln]a6fi€Po<; eKTrdfiara, fid" 
TuoTa fieu firj Bovpai, dp 8' dpa T&9 oUeio^ ^ Kal dporf" 
Kalo^t fiopov ov irvpdaa^ Kal aTi]<ra^ /cal o^^eBop €771/17- 
rfjp "Ka^ooip j^^crat' /cal rov iralZa Se dKoTuovBovpra 
K€\ev€ip avTOv OTTiadep firj ^aBi^eiP aXX' cfiTrpoaOep, tpa 
<f>v\dTTrjTac ainop fi^ ip Ty 6B£ diroBpdtrp' Kal toJ? etKr)- 
^HHTL Ti Trap avTov Kal \&Yovai,, irocov ; KaTaOov ' ov ydp 
axo\d^a> irto TrifiTrei^p, eiirelp' firjBep irparffjuiTCvov' iy(o 
ydp, dp ad iifj a^^doKda^, avpaKoT^jovd^aeo. 
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XXIII. The Distrustful Man. 

DiSTRUSTFULNESS is a presumption that ali men are 
unjust 

The Distrustful man is one who, having sent his slave to 
market, will send another to ascertain what priče he gave. 
He will carry his money himself, and sit down every two- 
hundred yards to count it. He will ask his wife in bed if 
she has locked the wardrobe, and if the cupboard has been 
sealed, and the bolt put upon the hall-door; and if the reply 
is *Yes,' not the less will he forsake the blankets and run 
about shoeless to inspect aH these matters, and barely thus 
find sleep. He will demand his interest from his creditors 
in the presence of witnesses, to preverit the possibility of 
their repudiating the debt. He is apt also to send his cloak 
to be cleaned, not to the best workman, but wherever he 
finds sterling security for the fuller. When anyone comes 
to ask the loan of cups he will, if possible, refuse; butif 
perchance it is an intimate fnend pr a relation, he will almost 
assay the cups in the fire, and weigh them, and do everything 
but take security, before he lends them. Also he will order 
his slave, when he attends him, to walk in front and not 
behind, as a precaution against his running away in the 
Street To persons who have bought something of him and 
say, *How much is it? Enter it in your books, for I am 
too busy to send the money yet,* — ^he will reply; *Do not 
trouble yourself ; if you are not at leisure, I will accompany 
you.' 

lO 
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IJLiKpo\oyia^ k^. 

17 Bk fiucpo\oyia iarl if>€iS<DXui rov Buufiopov inrkp 
TOP Ko^piv, 6 Sk fUKpo\6yo^ towvt6^ Tt9 0Z09 €V T^ fiffvl 
'qfjLUi>l36\iop airavrelv i\0cov errt rfjv oIkiov* kcUL avatnr&v 
dpifffieip To/^ Kv\iica<;, iroaa^ CKaoro^ ireirtoKe, Kal airap^ 
'X€a0av ika^^oTOV t§ ^AprifiiSi, r&v avvienrvovvrcdv* 
Kcu ica fUKpov T&9 vptdfjL€vo<: \oyi^eTa4, iravra if>da'K€iP 
elvai ayav koL oltcirov 'jonpav fj \07ra8a tcard^avro^ 
eunrpa^ai airb r&v eTnTrjSeuov Kal rfj^ yvpaiKO^ &- 
fidkovaf)^ Tpi)(a\Kov oto^ fUTa(f>€p€iv ra CKevfj Kal to? 
K\iva^ Kal To^ KififOToif^ Kal SuJmv rd KtCKviifiara* Kal 
idv rt 7ra)\y, rocovrov diroSoadai &ct€ firj '\v<riT€\€ip 
T^ irpuLfjL€pqi' KCU, OVK ov idaoA ovre a-VKorpar/Tjaai iK 
TOV avTov KTfirov ovre Bed tov avTov dr/pov iropevdrjvac 
ovT€ ikdav ^ <l>oiviKa twv x^f^ Keip^cov dpeKiaOai' 
Kal tov^ ipov^ Sk hricKOTretada^ oarjfiepai el Suifiepovaip 
oi avToL Beipbf; Sk Kal inreprjfiepUip irpd^ai Kal tokop 
tokov diravTrjacLi* Kav iaruip tov9 Bi^^iora^ fUKpd rd Kpia 
K(r^a/i irapaScipar Kal 6y^a)pwp firjBep irpidfiepo^ ciaeK' 
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XXIV. The Penurious Man. 

Penuriousness is too strict attention to profit and loss. 

The Penurious man is one who, while the month is 
current, will come to one's house and ask for a half-obol. 
When he is at table with others he will count how many 
cups each of them has drunk; and will pour a smaller liba- 
tion to Artemis than any of the company. "VVhenever a 
person has made a good bargain for him and charges him 
with it, he will šay that it is too dear. When a servant has 
broken a jug or a plate he will take the value out of his 
rations; or, if his wife has dropped a three-farthing piece, he 
is capable of moving the fumiture and the sofas and the 
wardrobes, and of rummaging in the curtains. If he has any- 
thing to seli he will dispose of it at such a priče that the 
buyer shall have no profit He is not likely to let one eat 
a fig from his garden, or walk through his land, or pick up 
one of the olives or dates that lie on the ground; and he 
will inspect his boundaries day by day to see if they remain 
the same. He is apt, also, to enforce the right of distrain- 
ing, and to exact compound interest When he feasts the 
men of his parish, the cutlets set before them will be $mall: 
when he markets, he will come in having bought nothing. 

10 — 2 
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detv /eal airarfopevaat r§ yxw€UKl fii]T€ &Ka^ ')(pr}a'ai 
fii]T€ iK\uy(yu)p fiTfre Kiifiipop fnjre opir/apov fiffre ovka^ 
fii]T€ orififJLaTfi firire 0v\'q/MaTa, aXXa \erfup on ra fiucpa 
ravra 7roXKa iari rov ipuivTov. Kal to oXop Be twp fic-' 
Kp6Xj6yoi>p Kal ra^ ap^vpoOr^Ka^ Sotip ISeiv evpcuTKiaa^ 
Kal /cX€t9 uofiipa^, Kal avrov^ Sk ^povpra^ iKamo t&p 
p,7ipwp ra ifiOTLa, K(u iK \r)Kvdla)P fiuep&p irapv dkeKJ^' 
pjkvov^. Kal ip y(p^ K€ipOfi€POV^, Kal rb pAtrop t^9 rip>kpa^ 
vTTokvop^ipov^j Kal irpo^ rou9 ypa^i^ huireipopAvov^ 07ra>9 
TO ipAriOP ai^T0i9 c^^t iroKKrip jrjp Xva p»ri pviraiprfraA, 
Tayy, 
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And he will forbid his wife to lend salt, or a lamp-wick, or 
cummin, or verjuice, or meal for sacrifice, or garlands, or 
cakes; saying that these trifles come to much in the year. 
Then in general it may be noticed that the moneyboxes of 
the penurious are mouldy, and the keys rusty; that they 
themselves wear their cloaks scarcely reaching to the thigh ; 
that they anoint themselves from very small oil-flasks; that 
they have their hair cut close; that they take ofF their shoes 
in the middle of the day; and that they are urgent with the 
fuUer to let their cloak have plenty of earth, in order that it 
may not soon be soiled. 
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dpe\ev6epia^ Ke. 

ri Se dvekevOepla i<rrX 'jrepiovaia ri^ d^XoTifila^ €9 
Sairdvrfv expvaa, 6 Be dvekevOepo^ toiovto^ T19 oto^ vi" 
Kriaa^ rpajfpSol^ raiviav ^v\lvfjv dvadeivcu r^ Aiovvatp^ 
einrfpa^dfievo^ avrov rb 6vo/ia* Kal eiriBSacav jivofUvoDV 
CK TOV S^fiov dvaoTa^ aitoir^ ite rov fieaov direkBelv* Kal 
eKSiSoi^ avTov dvjaripa rov fiev Upeiov frkrjv t&v lepo- 
avvoDv rd Kpia diroSoffOai, rov^ Bk BuLKovovvra^ iv rok 
ydfioi^ olKoairov^ fiia-Oda-aaOai* Kal rpLrjpapy&v rd rov 
KvfiepvrjTOV arpcofiara avT& eirl rov KaTa^arpdfjuiTO^ vtto- 
OTopivvvadai, rd Bk avrov dtronOevai^ /cal rd iraiBia 
Se Beivbi iitj irep/^^a^, eh BiZo^tkoKoVj irav ^ Moi;o'6ta, 
cbKKd ^rjaai KaKm €)(€iv, iva fiij avfifidKavrai' Kal i^ 
dryopdf; Be oyjto)jfi^aa^ rd Kpia avT6<: <l)€p€LV Kal rd "kd^^ava 
iv TO) trpoKoTcirltp* Kal evBov fiiveiv irav ckB^ Oolfuzriov 
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XXV. The Mean Man. 

Meanness is an excessive indifference to honour where 
expense is concemed. 

The Mean man is one who, when he has gained the prize 
in a tragic contest, will dedicate a wooden scroU to Diony- 
sus, having had it inscribed with his own name. When sub- 
scriptions for the treasury are being made, he will rise in 
silence from his plače in the Ecclesia, and go out from the 
midst. When he is celebrating his daughter's marriage he 
will seli the flesh of the animal sacrificed, except the parts 
due to the priest; and will hire the attendants at the marri- 
age festival on condition that they find their own board. 
When he is trierarch he will spread the steersman^s rugs 
under him on the deck, and put his own away. He is apt, 
also, not to send his children to school when there is a festi- 
val of the Muses, but to say that they are unwell, in order 
that they may not contribute. Again, when he has bought 
provisions, he will himself carry the meat and the vegetables 
from the marketplace in the bosom of his cloak. When he 
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itnfkvpai' kclL trikov epavov avXKeyovTo^ Kal Si€i\eyfi€iwu 
avT^ irpociMvra 'irpolBofievo^ cnro/cafj,y]ta^ iic 7^9 oZov 
rriv KVicKtp olKoZe iropevOfjvaf Koi Ty ywaiKi Be Tff 
eairrov irpouca €l<r€V€y/ca/JLivri firj TrpiaaOai Bepairaivav, 
aXKa fiiaOovaOa^ ek ra^ i^oSov^: eK rfj^ jvvaiKela^ 
iraiBlov TO avpaKoXov6ffaov' Kal tcL vTrohrjfiara irakifi- 
irr)^€i KCKaTTVfihfa ifiopelv kcu TUjeiv on Keparo^ ovhev 
huvf>epei,' Kal ca^oara^ rrjv oUiav iKKoprjacu #cal rai: 
icKiva^ kclS^S/voa* kcu Kiide^ofiepo^ 'irapaarph^cu rov 
rpi^fova hf airh^ ^peu 
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has sent his cloak to be scoured he will keep the house. If 
a friend is raising a subscription, and has spoken to him 
about it, he will tum out of the street when he descries him 
approaching, and will go home by a roundabout way. Then 
he will not buy a maid for his wife, though she brought him 
a dower; but will hire from the Women's Market the girl 
who is to attend her on the occasions when she goes out 
He will wear his shoes patched with cobblefs work, and say 
that it is as strong as hom. He will sweep out his house 
when he gets up, and polish the sofas; and in sitting down 
he will twist aside tlie coarse cloak which he wears himself. 
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Tj Se al(rxpoicipS€id ecrri 'jrepiovala KepBov^ alaj^pov' 
eoTi Sk ToiovTO^ 6 ala")^0K€pS^^ oto^ icrri&v apirov^ ucor 
vov^ fifj Trapadeipar Kal haveUraaOcu irapa ^vov irap 
avT^ KaroKvopTO^' Kal Suivi/juDv p^epUba^ if^tjtrcu SUaiov 
elvai hifiOLplav r^ hiavifiovTL BiBoa-Ocu Kal evOif^ avT^ 
veifiac Kal olvoiroik&v K€Kpafi€vov rov olvov t^ if>iKf 
oTTohoaOaL' Kal hrl 6eav TriviKavra 7rop€V€<r0(U ar>ffov 
roif^ viel^ rjVLKa irpolKa iif>iaa'iv ol Bearp&vaA* koL ancih 
hi)ii&v Brffioaia rb fiev €K rrj^ 7roX€a)9 i^6Bu)v oiKOi Ka- 
ra\tTr€ivy irapcL Se t&v avfiirpea^evovrtov haveiaa^OaA' 
Kal T^ aKcikovB^ fiel^ov (f>opTlov hndelvai t) ivvarat 
ipipeip Kal €\a;^toTa iiTiTijSeta r£v aXK(ov 'rrapejfeip' 
Kal ^evUov Bk fiipo^ to avrov airairrjaa^ diroSoa-da^' Kal 
d\eL(l>6fjb€V0^ iv r^ ^dKavel^ elirtov, aairpov je rb €Xatov 
€7rpia), r^ irathapUp, rcS oKKjorpitp dkei^ea-OoL Kal r&v 
€vpurKOfievwv ;^a\/t:cSi/ inro r&v oIkctcov iv rai9 oSoi^ Setvb^ 
dira^TrjaoA to fiepo^, kolvov elvai (f>ria'a^ rov *^pfirjv* KaX 
ifjuvrtov eKhovvai ir\vpat Kal ')(priadfievo^ 'trapa jvmplfiov 
i<f>eXKva'aL 7r\6tov9 rifiepa<;, 6a>9 dv diraiTrjO^' Kal rd roi" 
avra' ^eiSoopi^ fierp^ rov irvvhaKa ejKCKpovfJbiv^ psrpelv 
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XXVL The Avaricious Man. 

AvARiCE is excessive desire of base gain. 

The Avaricious man is one who, when he entertains, 
will not set enough bread upon tbe table. He will borrow 
from a guest staying in his house. When he makes a dis- 
tribution he will say that the distributor is entitled to a 
double share, and thereupon will help himself. When he 
sells wine he will seli it watered to his own friend He will 
seize the opportunity of taking his boys to the play when 
the lessees of the theatre grant free admission. If he travels 
on the public service, he will leave at home the money al- 
lowed to him by the State, and will borrow of his coUeagues 
in the embassy; he will load his servant with more baggage 
than he can carry, and give him shorter rations than any 
.other master does; he will demand, too, his strict share of 
the presents, — and seli it. When he is anointing himself at 
the bath he will say to the slave-boy, * Why, this oil that you 
have bought is rancid* — ^and will use someone else's. He 
is apt to claim his part of the halfpence found by his servants 
in the streets, and to cry *Shares in the lučk!' Having sent 
his cloak to be scoured he will borrow another from an 
acquaintance, and delay to restore it for several days, until 
it is demanded back. 

These, again, are traits of his. He will weigh out their 
rations to his household with his own hands, using *the 
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avTO^ rok €vSov, a^hpa otto-^&v, ra hnTrjheia* Koi 
inroirpicLaOai ^iKov Sokovvto^ irph^ rpbirov irtoKelv^ 
tcal €7rt)3aX(oi/ airohotrOai' afik\ei Se KaX %p€09 airoit- 
hoif^ rpioKovra fipoov eKairov 7€TTap<n hpa')(jial^ anro" 
Bovvai' Kal Twv vi&v Se firf iropevofiivcDV €t9 to SlScut/co^ 
\eiov TOP fifjva i\ov Sta t^p dppmoTiap d(f)€up€lp rov 
luaOov Kara X6yop' Kal top ^ hvOearrjpL^pa firjpa /irj 
iri/iir€ip avTov^ et9 ra fiaBrjfiaTa Zim ro dea^ elpai 7roXKm, 
Ipa firj rop iiurdop iKriprj' Kal Trapa TrotSo? KOfii^Pfievo^ 
amro<f>opap rov ^aAjcot) rrjp i7rucaraX\arfTJp irpoa-aTra^rtiP* 
Kal \oyia/i6p Se Xa^fidp<op Trap/d rov ;^6ipiJbi/T09 * *** 
Kal ^paropa^ earmp aireip roi^ iairrov nraialp iK rov 
Koipov o^^p, rd Bk KaraX€tir6fL€Pa diro rfj^ rpam^rf^ 
fuuJHipiSap Tjfilcna dm'oypd<f>€a'0ai, Iva m Suikovovpt^^ 
9ratSe9 firf "KdfiaHn* koI avpairoSfffioip &i fierd yp(Dpl- 
/JMV ^priaaaOai roZ^ iKeipmp 'iratai, rop S^ iavrov (^ 
fJLUT0&aai Kal fjvfj dva^petp €k rb koipop top incdop. 
dfbiKei Bk Kal avparfoprtov irap avr^ dnroOelvai, r&v 
BiBopAptjdP ^i\wp Koi i^aK&v #cal t^v^ Kal oK&v Kal 
ekalov rov eU rop \v'xyop' Kal jafiovpro^ rtpo^ twp 
^lSmp Koi iKBiBofiipov Oir/aripa irpo j^opov ripi^ diro- 
Bvifirjaai,, Iva firj Tre/Lc^ rrpoa^opdif* Kal rrapd r&p 
yp<opl/jLa)p routvra Ki')(paa6ai, a firjr dv dirairtja-ac yJ\r 
ap aTroBiBoprcDP Ta^€a>9 ai/ T19 Ko/Murairo. 
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measure of the fnigal king/ with the bottom dinted inward, 
and carefully bnishing the rim. He will buy a thing pri- 
vately when a friend seems ready to seli it on reasonable 
terms, and will dispose of it at a raised priče. It is just 
like him, too, when he is paying a debt of thirty minas, to 
withhold four drachmas. Then if his sons, through ill- 
health, do not attend the school throughout the month, he 
will make a proportionate deduction from thepayment; and 
aH through Anthesterion he will not send them to their 
lessons because there are so many festivals, and he does not 
wish to pay the fees. When he is receiving rent from a 
slave he will demand in addition the discount charged on 
the copper money j also in going through the accounts of his 
manager [he will challenge small items]. Entertaining his 
clansmen, he will beg a dish from the common table for his 
own servants; and will register the half-radishes left over 
from the repast, in order that the attendants may not get 
them. Again, when he travels with acquaintances he will 
make use of their servants, but will let his own slave out 
for hire; nor will he plače the proceeds to the common ac- 
count It is just like him, too, when a club-dinner is held 
at his house, to secrete some of the firewood, lentils, vinegar, 
salt, and lamp-oil placed at his disposal. If a friend, or a 
friend^s daughter, is to be married, he will go abroad a little 
while before, in order to avoid giving a wedding present 
And he will borrow from his acquaintances things of a kind 
that no one would ask back, — or readily take back, if it 
w€re proposed to restore them. • 
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d/Mekei Si 17 Seikia So^eiev av clvai iireL^k Tt9 '^fV)(r}^ 
llfjuf>ofio^9 6 Sk BetKo^ ToiovTo^ tl<: oto^ m^icov ra? cucpa^ 
if>aa'K€iv rjfjLidkia^ €lvai' kolI icKvitavo^ yevofjbivov iptorav 
el T19 firj fi€fJLV7jTCU T&v irTueouTtov' kolL tov KV^epvrjrov 
favaxinrT(ov \jiev] t Trvvddveadai el fieaonropel kclL ti aur^ 
BoKci Ta TOV 0€ov' Kal 7rpo9 top irapaKaOrifievov \eyeiv 
im ^^eira^, cmo ipt/nvlov TLvoff kolH iKSv^ SiSivai r^ 
'rraiSl top j(iTtovUrKOP, Kal SeiaOai irpb^ t^v yrjv irpoaor 
rf€iv avToV KaX orpaTevofjLepo^ Se TreJJ tou? iKfiorjOovPTo^ 
T€ 'trpoaKokeip K€\evQ)p irpo^ avTOP arapTa^ trp&rop ttc- 
piiZeiP^ KOL "Kejeiv m €pyop Siar/pcipal iari iroTepol elatv 
01 7roX€fMUii' Kal aKOvmp Kpavyfj^ Kal op&p iriiFTopra^ 
ehrmp irpo^ tov^ frapeoTrjKora^ ori Ttfv (nradijv Xa^p 
inro T^9 cirovhfj^ hreKaOero, Tp€)(€ip eirl ttjp cktjpijp' 
Koi TOV iraSBa iK7r€fiyjra^ Kal KeKevaa^ TrpoaKonretadai^ 
irov ^UTiv oi 'n'oXefUoi, airo/cpir^cu avr^p viro to irpoa^ 
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XXVII. The Coward. 

CowARDiCE would seem to be, in fact, a shrinking of 
the soul through fear. 

The Coward is one who, on a voyage, will protest that 
the promontories iare privateers j and, if a high sea gets up, 
will ask if there is any one on board who has not been 
initiated. He will put up his head and ask the steersman 
if he is half-way, and what he thinks of the face of the 
heavens; remarking to the person sitting next him that 
a certain dream makes him feel uneasy ; and he will take 
oiF his tunic and give it to his slave; or he will beg them to 
put him ashore. 

On land also, when he is campaigning, he will call to 
him those who are going out to the rescue, and bid them 
come and stan d by him and look about them first; saying 
that it is hard to make out which is the eneray. Hearing 
shouts and seeing men falling, he will remark to those who 
stand by him that he has forgotten in his haste to bring his 
sword, and will run to the tent; where, having sent his slave 
out to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, he will hide 
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Ke^aXaiov' etra SiarpilSeiv 7ro\t)i/ j(p6vov w ^9770)1/ iv 
r^ a/crjv^' teal bp&v rpavfiarCav tlvcl 7rpo(T<j>€p6/M€Pov r&v 
(l>tKoi>v TTpoaSpafJL^p tcal Oappelv KeKevaa^ v7ro\a^wv ^e- 
peiv kclI tovtop Oepatreieiv Kal 'n'epLa*rroyyi^€ip koI ira- 
paKaOrjiJLevo^ airo rov SKkov^ ra^ fJLvla^ a-o^elv, koI irdv 
fjbaWov 77 fia^etrOaL toZ? TroKe/MioL^' Kal tov aaXinaTOv 
he TO TToKefiLKOV (nj/MrivavTO^ Kadrjfievo^ iv rp (tktjv^ 
[elirelp] ' airar/ 69 KopaKa^' ovk iaaei rov avOptairov 
VTTVov "Ka/Seiv mvKva <rqfJLaLv(ov' Kal a1fiaT0<; Se dpd7r\e(o^ 
cnrb TOV d\XoTpiov TpavfiaTO^ iirnr^^aveiv Tot9 iK Trj^ 
M'd)(r)(; eiraviovci kclL hiTffelaOaL w^ KcvSuveva-a^ eva ce- 
(T(OKa tS)V ^l\a)p' kcu eladrfeip 7rpo9 top KaTaKei/Mepop 
aK€y^ofiipov^ tov9 Bij/iOTa^, tov^ <l)v\eTa^, Kal tovtcop ap,a 
eKaoTa) Strjy€ia0ai (U9 auT09 avTOp ra(9 avTov %6/Mrti/ iirl 
e-KfjJf^p eKOfiurep, 



^ 
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the sword under his pillow, and then spend a long tirne in 
pretending to look for it. And seeing from the tent a 
wounded comrade being carried in, he will run towards him 
and cry *Cheer up!'; he will take him into his arms and 
carry him; he will tend and sponge him; he will sit by him 
and keep the flies oflf his wound — ^in short he will do any- 
thing rather than fight with the enemy. Again, When the 
trampeter has sounded the signal for battle, he will cry, as 
he sits in the tent, *Bother! you will not allow the man to 
get a wink of sleep with your perpetual bugling!' Then, 
covered with blood from the other^s wound, he will meet 
those who are retuming from the fight, and announce to 
them, *I have run some risk to save one of our fellows;' 
and he will bring in the men of his parish and of his tribe 
to see his patient, at the same time explaining to each of 
them that he carried him with his own hands to the tent. 



II 
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deKTidai/iopia^ Kf{. 

ofi^i ri ZeuTiZcuiMvla iil^teif av elvcu SeiKia irpon 
TO hcufi&vioVf o Zi SeuriBaifMov Toiwro9 tc9 0Z09 i^rl icpvfvri 
a7rovi'^afi€uo^ ra^ X^'V^ ^^^ 7r€pipf>avafA€P09 airo Upov 
ia^vqv eh to arofjui \afiw oirto Ttfv Tjfiepav rrepiiror 
Teiv* Kal TTJv 686v iav virepBpdfirj 7aX^, /^17 irpirrepov 
irop€v0f}vcu &)9 Sie^ikOrf ti^, ^ \ldov^ Tpek virep t^9 
ohov htafioKrj' KaX iap iStf o<f>iv iv Ty olKia, iav fihf 
.nrapelav, %al3A^iov Koketv, iav Sk Uphv, ivToSOa fUpivf 
€v6v^ lipvaa/rOoA' kclL t&v \nrap£v \i0cov t&v iv tok 
TpiSSoi^ irapim/ iK 7^9 \rffcu0ov €Xaiop KaTa)(€hf /cal iirl 
govora veadv teai irpoaKvvriaa^ aTra\XdTT€a9ai * Kal ictv 
/ij;9 OvKaKov oK^ltodv Sicupar/Df wpo^ tov i^VTVV^ €Xff<ov 
ipanav t I ^P^ iroiclv KaX iav d'7roKplvrfTa^ avT^, iKBov- 
voA T& aKVToSi^ emppa^lra^, p,rf 7rpo<rij(€iv tovtoi<:, aXX' 
cnroTpaTreU iKOvaaaOoA. Kal irvKva hi ttiv ouclav kot 
Bapai Seivo^, 'E/icaTi79 tpda-Ktov iirarfcii^ffv jejovivai* Kav 
y\av^ /SaBi^opTO^ avTov TapdTnprai, 6t7ra9, *A0r}pa Kpebr^ 
Tt0Vf otrrto 'irapekOelv KaX ovTe iirififjvtu fivfj/iaTi ovre 
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XXVIII. The Superstitious IVTan. * 

SuPERSTiTiON would sccm to be siniply cowardice in 
regard to the supematural. 

The Superstitious man is one who will wash his hands at 
a fountain, sprinkle himself from a temple-font, put a bit of 
laurel-leaf into his mouth, and so go about for the da7. If 
a weasel run across his path, he wiU not pursue his walk 
ujitil someone else has traversed the road, or until he has 
thrown three stones across it. When he sees a serpent in 
his house, if it be the red snake, he will invoke Sabazius,—- 
if the sacred snake, he will straightway plače a shrine on the 
spot. He will pour oil from his flask on the smooth stones 
at the cross-roads as he goes by, and will fall on his knees 
and worship them before he departs. If a mouse gnaws 
through a meal-bag, he will go to the expounder of sacred 
law and ask what is to be done; and if the answer is, *give 
it to a cobbler to stitch up,' he will disregard this counsel, 
and go his way, and expiate the omen by sacrifice. He is 
apt, also, to purify his house frequently, alleging that Hecate 
has been brought into it by spells; and if an owl is startled 
by him in his walk, he will exclaim *Glory be to Athene!' 
before he proceeds. He will not tread upon a tombstone, 

11^2 
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eni v€Kpbv ovr iirl XexiB^ iSJSelv iOekfjaeu, dSXa rb firj 
fualveadac avfi^pov aif^ ifnjatu elvoi* šcal raZ^ rerpatu 
hI KcH r£U9 ifiBofiaa-i Trpooro^o? olvov i^eiv roh evSav 
i^ekOo^ d^opaaeu fivpclva^, \ifiap€9Tdv, fitkcuea, teal 
eureKOdv dam are^voup rois ^^pfAa(l>poBiTov^ oKffv rfjv 
i^fiepaV KaX trav hnnrviov SS17, iropeue&Otu irpo^ rov^ 
ive^poKpira^^ irpi^ rai^ fAavrei^, wpi^ rai^ opviBocicoTrov^ 
ipani](Ttov rivi 0€^ fj 0€q. ejj(€(TO<u Zet KaX reKetrOriao^ 
fieiH^ irph^ roi>^ *Op<f>eoT€keaTci^ Kara fufjva iropeueaOai 
fiercL T$9 jvvaum^ iav Si iifi a^oKaHSo V 7^^» fiera rt}^ 
rtrOff^ KaX r&v vcuBluV teal t&v ireptppeuvofUvoDP airo 
OdKarmi^ eirt/A€Xok So^iev &v elvtu' kAv irore iirlSrf 
a/eopoSav i&TUOfievov r&v iirl rak rpioSoi^^ anre><fi^ 
tcara Ke^cLKfj^ \oiwTcur6<Uy tcai Upela^ KoKiaa^ aKiKktf rj 
(TKukoLia KeKevaai, airbu irep^cadapai* fuuvofiepop t€ 
ISmv fj errtKfprrov if>pl^a^ ek kSKitov invaai. 
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or come neax a dead body or a woman defiled by child- 
birth, saying that it is expedient for him not to be polluted. 
Also on the fonrth and seventh days of each month he will 
order his servants to muli wine, and will go out and buy 
myrtle-wreaths, frankincense, convolvuluses; andoncoming 
in will spend the day in crowning the Hermaphrodites. 
When he has seen a vision he will go to the interpreters of 
dreams, the seers, the augurs, to ask them to what god or 
goddess he ought to pray. Every month he will tepair to the 
priests of the Orphic Mysteries, to partake in their rites, ac- 
companied by his wife, or (if she is too busy) by his children 
and their nurse. He would seem, too, to be of those who 
are scnipulous in sprinkling themselves with sea-water j and 
if ever he observes anyone feasting on the garlic at the 
cross-roads, he will go away, pour water over his head, and, 
summoning the priestesses, bid them carry a squill or a 
puppy round him for purification. And if he sees a maniac 
or an epileptic man he will shudder and spit into his bosom. 
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m; tcepSov^ 7^Xo/xiui7» 6 S^ 6\lyapxo^ tomSto^ oZb?, TOt) 
it^fiov fiovKevofuvov ro^a? rfi ap^oPTi irpoaaipiio-opTiu 
T^9 wofiin}^ 7101)9 avpeirifie^a-ofiiuov^j irapeTJOi^ am-o- 
^va4rdaA 0S9 && avroKpaeropai tovtou9 eh^a^ * ^j/ <S\Xot 
9r/>o/3aXXa>inra4 S^iica, Xiy€ei^* t4cav^ et? ^^rei/* rofhvv 
Se im Sei avSpa elvcu* Koi rm ^Ofjt^pov hr&v rduro tp 
pLOuop Karix€iPf ir^ ovk dya0op vo\vKotpapifj* ct? 
Koipavo^ €arc», twp Se oKKiop fivfSep iirurrcurdeu. 
dfieKet Se Setpo^ roh roiovrot^ t&p "Korf&p jfpijaaadiUf 
Tni Sel avTOx>^ rjfia^ avpekOoprtK ^epl rovrtop fiovKeiH 
aaaffai kclI, €K tov o^^v koI rfj^ dr/opa^ cnraKK/Mrfrjpcu, 
Kcu iravaaadai ap\ak ir\ri(Ti,aXovTa^ koX iirh rovrtop 
v/Spt^ofiipov^ fj Ttfuo/iipov^' tccu &rt tj tovtov^ Sei tf fifiSs; 
ouceip Ttjp iroKiP' Kara iieaop Se rrj^ rjfiipa^ i^iwp rd 
ifiaTLOP dvafie/Skrjfiipo^ Kal /leoTjp Kovpdp KetcapfUpo^ 
Kal cucpifim diroi>p\r)(iaiAepo^ aofieip roi^ toi,ovt<w^ \o- 
70 V9 tXiyQ)i; Si^ T^ TOV ^iliSeiov'^ Sul roi^ avKO^>čancui 
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XXIX. The Oligarch. 

The Oligarchical temper would seem to consist in a 
love of authority, covetous, not of gain, but of power. 

The Oligarchical man is one who, when the people 
are deliberating whom they shall associate with the archon 
as joint directors of the procession, will come fonvard 
and express his opinion that these directors ought to 
have plenary powers ; and, if others propose ten, he will 
say that *one is sufficient/ but that *he must be z. man,' 
Of Homer^s poetry he has mastered only this one line, — \ 

No good comes of manifold rule ; let the ruler be one : 

of the rest he is absolutely ignorant It is very much 
in his manner to use phrases of this kind: *We must 
meet and discuss these matters by ourselves, and get 
clear of the rabble and the marketplace :' *we must leave 
off courting office, and being slighted or graced by these 
fellows;' *either they or we must govem the city/ He 
will go out about the middle of the day with his cloak 
gracefully adjusted, his hair daintily trimmed, his nails 
delicately pared, and strut through the Odeum Street, 
making such remarks as these : ' There is no living 
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ovK olKTfriov ioTiv hf t§ irokei' fcal w €v roh BiKoarff' 
pioi^ Bevva iraaj(ppiev viri r&v Bitca^ovre^v* Kal (09 dav^ 
flavto T&v nrphf; ra Koivci irpociovr&Vf rl fiovkovrai ' tcai 
(oq ayapurr6v i<m t6 w\fjOo^ teal del rov ve/Aovro^ leal 
SiBovTO^' tcal flS^ aurjfvperai iv t§ iKK\fj(ria trav irapor 
KdOrjral ri9 ain^ XenT^ Kal axr)Qmv* /cal elirelv* ircre 
7rava6fA€0a viri roip \eiTOVpyioiv Kal r&v Tpvqpap^i&v 
diroXKvfjL€vo$; Kal m iiurtirhv ror&v Bfffia/y(oyciv jei/o^' 
/cai TOV Sffaia irpSrov if>f}a'(u r&v KaK&v r^ ir6\ei 
y€yov€vai atriov' rovrov ydp Sk SdSeKa ir6\eo»v eh fiiav 
Karar/arfovra \va'ai t^v fia^CKelav* koL iUoMi avrov 
iradeiv* irp&rov ydp avrov diroXia'0ai vir avroiv Kal 
TouLvra erepa irpb^ tou9 ^ivoui Kal rciv iroluT&v tov? 
bfJMTponrov^ Kol rama irpoaipov/iivav^. 
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in Athens for the informers :' * we are shamefiilly treated 
in the courts by the juries:' *I cannot conceive what* 
people want with meddling in puhlic affairs:' *how un-* 
gratefiil the people are — always the slaves of a largess 
or a bribe;' and *how ashamed I am when a meagre, 
squalid fellow sits down by me in the Ecclesia!' * When,' 
he will ask, *will they have done ruining us with these 
public services and trierarchies ? How detestable that 
set of demagogues is ! Theseus' (he will say) * was the 
beginning of the mischief to the State. It was he who 
reduced it from twelve cities to one, and undid the 
monarchy. And he was rightly served; for he was the 
people's first victim himself.' 

And so on to foreigners and to those citizens who 
resemble him in their disposition and their politics. 
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<l>i\o7ropripla^ \\ 

eoTt Se t; <f>CKcyrrovripla hriBvpkla lecucUv:' 6 Bk ^CKo- 
irotnipbi itm roiocrSe Tt9 oto^ €vivyj(av€iP roh ^m)- 
fiepoi^ ical Sfffioaiov^ dr>f&vevs w<l>\fjK6a'i tcal iiroKafifid' 
vei,Vy iav tovtol^ XP^^h ifitretparepo^ ^ein^aeadcu Kal 
ff^ofiepJnepo^' tcal eirl T0Z9 p^oro?? eitrelv, d^ ^iverai * 
Kal ifnjaai m ovBeh iori %pi7<rr^, Kal ofiolov^ iravra/i 
elvai' Kal eirurK&^aL Bi, cS? '/priari^ i<m* Kal rhu tfo- 
VTipov Be elirelv i^evdepov, iav fiov\rjTai rt? €v a-Koiretv' 
Kal ra /ihf aWa ofioKor/eip dKffOfj inrep avrov "kejeadcu 
vvi Twv dvOpdTT&v, €Pia Bk dr/voelv ifnjaaV elpai ydp 
avTOV ev^urj Kal (f^CKeraipov KaX itriBi^top' Kal Bunelr 
peadoA, Bi virkp avrov 009 ovk epreru^Kep apOpdnrip Ikot' 
pcarip^' Kal evvov^ Be elpo^ avr^ ip eKtcKr^ala XejoPTi tj 
ejrl BucaoTfjplov Kpipofiip^' Kal irph^ rob^ KadripApov^ 
Bk ehreip Beipo^ 609 01; Bel top dpBpa dk\d t6 irpSirffia 
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XXX. The Patron of RašcaLS. 

The Patronising of RaScals Is a form of the appetite for 
vice. 

The Patron of Rascals is one who will throw himself 
into the company of those who have lost lawsuits and have 
been found guilty in criminal causes ; conceiving that, if he 
associates with such persons, he will become more a man of 
the world, and will inspire the greater awe. Speaking of 
honest men he will add ' so-so/ and will remark that no one 
is honest, — ^all men are aUke ; indeed, one of his sarcasms 
is, *What an honest felldw!' Again he will say that the 
rascal is * a frank man, if one will look feirly at the matter.' 
* Most of the things that people say of him,' he admits, * are 
true; but some things' (he adds) *they do not know; 
namely that he is a clever fellow, and fond of his friends, 
and a man of tact ;' and he will contend in his behalf that 
he has * never met with an abler man.' He will show him 
favour, also, when he speaks in the Ecclesia or is at the 
bar of a court; he is fond, too, of remarking to the 
bench, * The question is of the cause, not of the person.' 
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KpiveaOcu' Kal ^fjacu avrov Kvva elvai tov hrifjLov^ (fevKar- 
T€iv yap avTOV roif^ dhueovvra^' tcal eiireiv w ov)^ l^ofuv 
Tov^ virep T&v KOttf&v ovvajdBeadrjaofUvov^ av rois 
ToiovTov^ irpodfAcda* Beu/h^ Bk /eal irpoararfjaai 0av- 
Xcov ical ovveBpaiacu hf BtKocrroploi^ ivl irovripok irpafy* 
fioai, Kal Kpunv Kplvmp iKB€j(€<r0<u ra {nrh tAv amiZi- 
K(0V 'Key6fieva eni to ^eipov. 

[koI to, i\ov fj ^CKoirovripia dBeX(f>i] itm r^9 irovripia^j 
Kal oKr^Oe^ iari rb 1^9 irapoifiUK, rb ofMiov irpo^ ro 
ifioiov iropevetrOcu*^ 
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*The defendant,' he will say, *is the watch-dog of the 
people, — he keeps an eye on evil-doers. We shall have no- 
body to take the puhlic wrongs to heart, if we allow our- 
selves to lose such men.' Then he is apt to become the 
Champion of worthless persons^ and to form conspiracies 
in the law-courts in bad causes ; and, when he is hearing 
a čase, to take up the statements of the litigants in the 
worst sense. 

[In short, sympathy with rascality is sister to rascality 
itself; and true is the proverb that *Like moves towards 
like/] 
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THE PROEM. 

1 Often before now &c.] Since the criticism of C. G. Sonntag, 
published in 1787, on this proem, there has been no doubt 
among scholars of its spuriousness. The fatuous remark with 
which it begins, the sensational statement as to the writer's 
age, and the general feebleness of the whole production betray 
a clumsy forger. Petersen^s conjecture (p. 62) that he probably 
was not a dweller in Greece seems likely enough. See Introd. 
p. 40. 

2 nlnetjr 7ear8 and nine] Diogenes (v. 40) says that Theo- 
phrastus died at 85. This, as Zeller says {Philosoph, der Gr, 
Part II. sect. 2. p. 641), is a good deal more probable than the 
statement here. The only confirmation of the latter is Jerome^s 
assertion {Ep, 34 ad Nepotian. IV. b.) that Theophrastus lived to 
107: but even there another reading is *Themistoclem.* 

3 clasB by (dass] koto. y€vos. Schneider and Ussing un- 
derstand these words rightly, but strangely say that the promise 
is not fulfilled, since the Characters, as they have come to us, 
are not arranged * in any certain order.* But /coro y€V09 means 
only that several classes, y€vr), of characters are to be described, 
one by one; not necessarily in any particular order. Ast, on 
the other hand, is wrong, I think, in taking Kara y€vos to mean 
* generically/ generatim^ *ita ut non singulos vel certos quos- 
dam homines exhibeam, sed hominum moreš in universum ex- 
primam.' This would surely be yewxa»ff. 

12 
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4 iKitli the good aad the wortUeu among meni The author 
of the proem goes on to say that he will describe both sorts. 
There may have been, in his time, a tradition that the book had 
once contained descriptions of virtues as we11 as vices, or this 
may have been his own opinion ; accordingly he writes such 
a preface as he conceived that the book in its complete state 
might have had. Petersen, believing the Characters to be ex- 
tracts from the large work irtpi i^3£v, suggests that the extracter 
may have begun with the intention of selecting descriptions of 
virtues also« See Introd* p. 41. « 

I. THE FLATTERER. 

I Flattery] The Definition is defective. It describes the 
manner in which Flattery affects the interests of the person 
who practises it ; but does not say what it is in respect to the 
person who is its object ; viz. a desire tč please. 

After describing the man who conducts himself iit society 
as he ought to do, and observing that for this mean there is no 
name, Aristotle says {Eth. Nic, iv. 6) : * Of those who try to 
give pleasure, he who with no further motive aims at being 
pleasant is Complaisant (clpro-«eo9, see c. II.) ; he who does so in 
order that advantage may accrue to him in respect of money or 
nnything that money procuret is a Flatterer: while he who is 
peevish about everything is (as has been said) Cross {^vtrKoKoi — 
the av3adrfs of Theophrastus, c. m.) and Quarrelsome.' 

The notion conveyed by the term KoKoKeia is not precisely 
what we usually mean by *flattery,' but something coarser. 
It meant a sort of extravagant toadyism, practised, not as a fine 
art, but simply as an industry — as a recognised method of ob- 
taining a livelihood. This tone is unconsciously illustrated by 
Athenaeus when, in his reminiscences of eminent Flatterers 
(VI. pp. 248—260), he speaks of * Cheirisophus, the flatterer of 
E)ionysius,' * Callicrates, the flatterer of Ptolemy,' * Anaxarchus, 
one of the flatterers of Alexander.' These men had, as it were, 
been preferred to permanent posts. The remark(Ath. vi. p. 248 
§ 53) that the KoKa$ *is not far from the Parasite' is true in 
so far as material benefit — especially in the form of entertain- 
ment — was the object of both. But the koKo^ claimed this in 
right of a supposed personal devotion, the Parasite rather in 
viriue of his povver to amuse. 
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2 the Porcb] i. e. the aroa irotKiKrj, the Porch of Paintings : 
a piazza, not attached to any building, standing at the N.E. 
comer of the Market-place. It was furnished with stone benches, 
and afforded the kind of shelter for conversation and exercise 
needed in a warm climate. Of the paintings on its walls the 
most famous were Micon's fresco of Theseus and the Amazons, 
and a fresco of Marathon by Polygnotus. In front stood a row 
of bronze statues, among which Pausanias (about i8oA.D.) men- 
tions those of Solon and Seleucus. — Two other piazzas of the 
same kind stood in the Market-place; (i) the Royal Porch, 
where the * king * Archon held his court, on the S. W. side ; 
and (2) the Porch of Freedom, probably to the E. of it — so 
called from a statue of Zeus Eleutherios. 

3 a monel of wool] Suidas gives KpoKvSas axf>aip€iv : ^ topick 
off shredsj as a proverb for those * who will do anything for the 
sake of flattery/ Hesychius explains the word KpoKv\eyfi6s — 'the 
picking off of shreds in the manner of a flatterer.' According 
to Plutarch, Valeria, Sulla's last wife, first attracted his notice at 
the theatre by the attention of removing a thread from his cloak 
{Sulla, C. 35). O vid attributes a like flattery to the skilful 
lover (^;^^r. III. 2. 41): — 

Ah, while I speak, one small speck here doth rest — 
Away, base atom, from that snowy breast 1 

4 wlilte bain] So in the Knights^ where Kleon and his 
rival are bidding against each other for the favour of Demus 
(v, 906) : — * A7. And I will pluck out your grey hairs and make 
you young again/ 

5 laugh at a frlgld Jolce] Compare Athenaeus vi< p. 249 
§ 55 : — * The same authority (one Hegesander) relates that Chei- 
risophus, the flatterer of Dionysius, seeing his patron laughing 
with some acquaintances — (he was too far from them to hear the 
conversation)— laughed too. When Dionysius asked him why 
he was laughing when he cpuld not hear what was said, he 
answered, " My confidence in you assures me that the remark 
was amusing." * 

6 Mb Hononr] avro^^ ipše^ * the master ;' said especially of 
the head of a household or of a school. See the Clouds (v. 218) ; 
^ Strepsiades, Pray, now, who is this person suspended in a 
basket? DiscipU. It is himself* S, And who is "himself"? 
D, Socrates.' 

1 2— ž 
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7 asflistiiig at tbe purchase of Bllppan] The Kprjirii was pro- 
bably a kind of half-shoe, covering the fore part of the foot, and 
strapped on at the heels. The ordinarjr Greek foot-covering, 
the hypodema, was a sandal bound under the foot ; the * san- 
dalion/ a sandal with a small upper leather across the toe, but 
covering less of the fore part of the foot than tbe * crepis :' the 
*embas' was the shoe proper. See Bekker^s Exc. to se. xi. of 
the Charicles. 

8 the Woinen'8 Market] Mentioned again in c. XXV. as the 
plače from which a female slave is hired. Nothing is certainly 
known about it. Bekker {Char, Exc. to se. IV.) shows that it pro- 
bably does not mean * the market frequented by women,' since 
at Athens freewomen never, and female slaves rarely, marketed. 
He suggests that it may have been (i) a market in which the 
sellers were women : (2) a market in which articles chiefly for 
female use were sold. — Ussing prefers to suppose that it was 
(3) the plače where slave-girls were sold or hired. The word 
hvvarcs in the text seems to imply that the mission was dis- 
creditable. 

9 to pralse tbe wlne1 Thus Horace's host Nasidienus had 
invited Nomentanus to dinner in order that he might call atten^ 
tion *to anything which was escaping notice* {Sat. Ii. 8. 25). 

10 the cusMons] As the seats in the theatre were merely 
semicircular tiers of rock-hewn ledges, those who desired to be 
comfortable brought their own cushions. Kleon's rival in the 
Knights pities Demus for the discomforts of the Pnyx: — *He 
(Kleon) does not čare how uneasily you sit on the rocks. How 
different from me, who have had this' — (producing a cushion) — 
* stitched up as a present for you :' (v. 783). Aeschines {in Ctes, 
p. 64 § 76) alleges in proof of the servility of Demosthenes to 
Macedon that, when Philip's envoys were introduced to the 
Ecclesia, he ushered them to the plače of honour, * and arranged 
cushions and spread purple draperies.' Ovid says {Art. Am, I. 
160): — 

Small things take triflers: men have owed a plače 
To smoothing cushions with a dexterous grace. 

11 bls portralt] The word €Ik<ov here is probably to be un- 
derstood, not of a painting, but of a portrait-statue or bust. In 
Diog. Laert. V. 52 the execution of the *portrait' of Nicoma- 
chus for which Theophrastus left directions inhis will is assigned 
to Praxiteles the sculptor. 
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II. THE COMPLAISANT MAN. 

1 Complaisance] The word rendered *mode of address' — 
€VT€v^i5 — occurs again in the same sense in the Defin. to c. XI. 
It is not equivalent to o^ikia, but narrower in meaning, de- 
noting chiefly the manner of accosting : see AtKžn. vi. p. 256 
§16, *Their (the flatterers') mode of address {^^vrev^is) is so 
artistic, so plausible towards aH men.' 

The Flatterer, according to Aristotle, flatters for money or 
what money buys: the Complaisant man *aims at being pleasant 
with no further object' {firj 81 SKko rt). This is a fault (i) be- 
cause to combat the wishes of others is sometimes a duty to 
them or to oneself : thus Aristotle's Perfectly-behaved man is one 
who will occasionally *make difficulties' {bv(rx€paiv€iv) for either 
reason or both : Etk, Ntc, IV. 6. (2) Because the primary ob- 
ject of the Complaisant man is, not that others may be pleased, 
but that he may be pleasant. He desires popularity, either from 
mere vanity, or for the sake of influence. When, therefore, he 
is said to aim at being pleasant *without 2siy further object,' 
this does not exclude a selfish object. To be thought pleasant 
is itself the object which he most covets. He is unmercenary, 
as contrasted with the Flatterer : but he is not disinterested. 

In the pair of portraits which Theophrastus has drawn two 
salient points of difference mav be noted. (i) The Flatterer 
treats his patron as an admired supedor, for whom he displays 
devotion, but whom it would be impertinent to assure of his 
goodwill. The Complaisant man treats his associate as an equal 
for whom he has a warm friendship. (2) The Flatterer, who 
desires material benefits, is constant to a once-found patron ; 
partly because ripe intimacy is essential to complete success, 
and partly because he is unwilling to relinquish a certainty. 
The Complaisant man, on the other hand, desires to be on 
creditably cordial terms with as large a number of persons as 
possible. 

2 to an arbitration] The system of Arbitration at Athens 
served in some degree to mitigate the Athenian passion for 
lawsuits — it being understood that *the arbitrator looks to 
equity, as the judge to the law* (Ar. Rhet i. 13). Arbitrators 
were of two kinds : (i) Public ; four, probably, for each of the 
ten tribes. One or more of these could try any civil cause, if 
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the complainant preferred that course to going before a jury. 
Or a particular question of fact involved in a civil cause was 
sometimes referred to them. (2) Private : chosen to settle a 
dispute by mutual agreemeht between the parties. In this 
čase there were usually three arbitra tors. Two of these were 
considered as advocates respectively of the two disputants. 
The third sat as umpire (Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1360 § 45). 
' Here the Complaisant man is one of the advocates. In c. iv. 
the Arrogant man is the umpire. 

3 tliat forelgnen speak more Jiutl7] This may be under- 
stood merely of general conversation. There were, however, 
two occasions on which this tendency might find special scope. 
The mercantile contracts (<ri'fi^oXa) between the Greek republics 
provided for the hearing, in the defendant*s city, of lawsuits 
arising out of commerce. In such an action tried at Athens 
the foreigner would therefore always be the complainant ; and 
the Complaisant juror may be conceived as warmly sympathis- 
ing with his grievance. Again, when foreign envoys made a 
representation or a demand before the tcclesia, the Com- 
plaisant citizen would ostentatiously support their claim. 

In this instance the man whose šole aim is to please volun- 
tarily offends the sentiment of the majority for the sake of 
conciliating a small minority. This might at first sight appear 
inconsistent with his character. But it is, in fact, peifectly 
true to it. The Complaisant man believes that the Iregard of 
any individual can be purchased outright by certain ignoble 
civilities. Once bought, it is his property ; and, on his prin- 
ciple that friendships are to be counted, not weighed, his next 
object is to secure the regard of some one else. His citizens 
are always with him ; but if the * foreigners' are to be enrolled 
among his acquaintance, this must be done while they are at 
Athens. 

4 to send for the dilldren] The doom of seclusion under 
which the Women's Apartment lay does not seem to have ex- 
tended in its fuU rigour to the nursery. Children, or at least 
voung bovs, were sometimes guests in the dining-room: see 
Lucian's Dream, c. 11:* Come you, too, Micyllus, and dine 
with us: I will send my boy to dine in the Women*s Apart- 
ments, that there may be room for you.* But when young 
people came to table they sat; to recline was the privilege of 
their elders. See Xenophon's Syfnpos. i. i2,*Autolycus* (a boy 
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old enough to have won the pancratium, i. e. about 14) *sat be- 
side his father ; the other guests reclined as usuaL' 

5 aad klB8 them] The Flatterer, when he wished to pay 
his court to the children, felt it necessary to present them with 
fruit. This illustrates the distinction referred to in the first 
note to this chapter. As the Flatterer had voluntarily assumed 
a cjuasi-menial position, he could not expect, like the Com- 
plaisant man, that his mere good-humour with the children 
should gratify their father. 

6 *Wln^Bldn* — *HaWliet*] Some child's-game, of which no- 
thing is known. It may have consisted, for instance, in one of 
the players bringing down his hand edgewise (*hatchetO on the 
other^s clencbed fist, beforehe could snatch it away. That the 
words are not names which the guest calls the children — as 
they have usually been explained — is clear from the aurop 
in the text, which shows that the children said them too. 
Casaubon^s theory that the *wine-skin* and *hatchet' were little 
toys (TTcptScpaio) hung round the children^s necks, which the 
guest takes up and names successively, supposes the children 
to be infants. 

III. THE SURL Y MAN. 

I Surliness] The Definition is imperfect ; for the person de- 
scribed here is discourteous not in words only but in deeds ; as 
when he refuses to sing. Probably the composer of the Defini- 
tion wished to convey the idea that the Surly man is rough on 
the surface only, but often kindly beneath it: e.g. he gives 
money to his friend in difficulties, though witb a rude speech. 

The conception of av6dB(ui presented here illustrates a 
general characteristic of these sketches, of which c. XII. fur- 
nishes perhaps the best example. A word originally of large 
meaning is considered in that special sense to which social 
usage had narrowed it. AvOabijs is properly * one who pleases 
himself j*' the word might, and did, express every shade of self- 
will, from the stubbornness of a Prometheus to the caprice of a 
coquette. But Theophrastus— -in accordance, probably, with 
the usage of his day — limits it to one special čase. His avBdbrjs 
is the man of morose, unsociable manners ; apt to make ruae 
speeches and to be generally vngracious ; tenacious, above ali 
things, of his independence, to the extent of grudging homage 
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to the gods ; but capable of doing kindnesses, though in a rude 
way. We know from other sources that the word had come to 
be used in this special sense— of a certain manner in society ; 
but the quality ot this manner is variously described. Already 
in Euripides {Medea, 223) the avOaAris is one who is 'harsh to 
hi s fellow-citizens, from want of culture' {mKp6s..,dfjuiBias vira). 
The author of the Magna Moralia (prob. later than Aristotle, 
Grant, Vol. I. £ssay I. p. 14} describes the avOaJiris very much 
as he is described here — *one who will not associate or con- 
verse with any man* (l. 28). Eudemus, contemporary with 
Theophrastus, identifies the avBaHrjs with the dva-Kokos, or Cross 
man, of Aristotle, the opposite of the «coXa£ and ipea-Kot {Eth, 
Nic, IV. 6. 9), describing him as * regulating his life with no 
respect to others (fti/dcV irf^s mpov (Sv), but contemptuou9* (Eth, 
Eudem, lii. 7. 4). This element of 'contempt' becomes the 
distinctive feature of avOcAtia in the analysis given of it by 
Philodemus of Gadara, a contemporary of Cicero :— *The so- 
called Surly man (o avOabr^s \iyafjLivos) seems to be compounded 
6f conceit (otrjo-is), arrogance {virtprjj>a»ia), and contemptuous- 
ness (y!r€poyftiay (De Vitiis X. col. xvi. 39 ed. Ussing.) That 
is, he thinks too highly of himself (conceit), too meanly of 
others (contempt), and acts upon his estimate (arrogance). 
Philodemus adds this example: — Sharing a bath with another 
person, the Surly man will order hot (or cold) water without 
previously Consulting his associate. 

Now this is what the Arrogant man of Theophrastus (c. iv.) 
would do ; but not what his Surly man would do ; and it may 
be proper to point out the main ditferences between them as 
conceived by him. i. The Surly man acts chiefly from a desire 
to be left alone; though, as proud men are also reserved, he 
often seems to act from pride. The Arrogant man acts from 
a desire to enforce the recognition of a fancied superiority. 
2. The Surly man repels advances, but does not take liberties. 
The Arrogant man does both. 

2 at feast-tlde] The great festivals were occasions not only of 
puhlic sacrifice but of private sacrifices in every house. Portions 
(jjL«pld€s) of the flesh were often sent to those friends who were 
not present at the dinner given after the sacrifice (c. XV. note 2). 
Thus, when the Discontented man receives such a present 
(c. XXII.) he complains that it is a poor substitute for an invita- 
tion to the dinner. See Ar. Acharn, 1048; ^ Slave, Dicaeo- 
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polis ! D, Whom have we here ? SL A bridegroom has sen t 
you this flesh from the wedding feast/ Plutarch mentions this 
among the attentions by which Antigonus Gonatas sought to 
conciliate the founder of the Achaean League; *Whenever he 
held a sacrifice at Corinth he used to send portions of the flesh 
to Aratus at Sicyoii' (Arat, c. 15). The Pitcher-feast (the second 
day of the Anthesteria) was especially an occasion for such 
offerings: see c. xxvi. note 14. 

3 witli thelr compliments] Xen. Cyrop. viii. 2. 4: *Also, 
when he had occasion to commend any of his domestics, he 
used to compliment them with presents from his table' {irifia 
dno rfjs rpairi^rjs)* 

4 for a Bubscrlptlon] See c. v. hote 5. 

5 wlll not consent to slug] i. e., to take his tum in the 
(TKokiov, or *catch,' which the company are singing over their. 
wine. Each guest, though not in regular order, usually sang a 
short stanza or verse. In Athenaeus (XV. p. 695 § 50) the first 
singer gives an alcaic stanza on the dangers of the sea; the 
second takes him up with a quatrain in the style of a nursery 
rhyme ; the third, fourth, fifth and sixth then go through the 
stanzas on Harmodius and Aristogeiton. — In the Clouds^ Phei- 
dippides incenses his father by acting as the avSdbris does here. 
* First I requested him to take the lyre, and sing a song of 
Simonides, the Shearing of the Ram ; but he quickly objected 
that to play the lyre and sing at dessert was an old-fashioned 
custom' (vv. 1355 ff.). 

6 to recite] prjo-is meant especiallv a speech from a tragedy. 
Demosthenes gives as instances of pijatis the prologue of the 
Hecuba and the Messenger^s speech from an unknown play (de 
Coron. p. 315 § 267, cf. Ar. IVasps, 580). The declamation of 
such a passage seems to have been accepted at entertainments 
as a substitute for a song. Thus when Pheidippides haughtily 
refuses to sing, his father requests him *at least to take the 
myrtle branch and say something from Aeschylus ;' and finally 
*he chanted a speech (^o-c pfja-iv) from Euripides {C/ouds, 1371). 
Aeschines speaks of his rival * telling the Senate a long story 
about the young Alexander — how he played the lyre to us over 
our wine, declaimed some speeches, and sang see-saw catches 
{dvTiKpovaeis) With another youth' {in Timarch, p. 24 § 160). 

7 to dance] See c. ix. note 7. 
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8 not to prajr to the goda] This touch alone momentarily 
lifts the avBabrjs of Theophrastus from his petty suUenness into 
something of that more tragic obstinacy which the old poets 
associated with avOadfia. In the Prometheus Vinctus av6ahrit is 
the word used to describe, on the one hand, the stubborn pati- 
ence of the sufferer,— on the other, the inflexible resolve of 
Zeus (vv. 928, 985). It was av^adcia, stubborn self-reliance, says 
Plutarch (Crass. 19), which prevented Crassus from recalling an 
ill-omened speech which had excited the superstitious fears of 
his men: see c. xiii. note 10. In this, its sterner sense, avBa^s 
would exactly describe VirgiPs contemptor divom Mezentius, 



IV. TffE ARROGANT MAN 

1 AiTOganoe] The relation of Arrogance, as treated by 
Theophrastus, to Surliness has been spoken of in note i to 
C. III. In regard to Aristotle^s system, Arrogance is a species of 
what he terms ^ovvor?;;, Vanity or Inflation — the opposite ex- 
treme being Mean-spiritedness, and the middle state Lofty- 
mindedness. A remark which Aristotle makes in speaking of 
these qualities is worthy of attention — viz. that the Vain man 
fnay possess the same things (e. g. ability, wealth, etc.) which go 
to justify the Lofty-minded man*s claim to high consideration ; 
but the Vain man's claim is invalid on moral grounds. • Those 
who possess these advantages without virtue are neither 
entitled to deem themselves worthy of great things, nor are 
they properly called Lofty-minded... They mimic the Lofty- 
minded man, while they do not resemble him, — i. e. they do so 
in such things as they can ; the actions which are according to 
virtue they, of course, cannot do ; and at the same time they 
look down upon others. Now the Lofty-minded man looks 
down upon others justly (for he judges truly) ; but most people 
do so at random * {Eth, Nic, IV. 3. 20). 

Casaubon considers the Arrogance described here as related, 
not only to Surliness, but to Boastfulness (c. vi.). But Boast- 
fulness and Petty Ambition (c. VI i.) are referable to a principle 
distinct from that of Arrogance, — the desire, namely, of honour, 
as distinguished from opinion concerning bne's own worthiness 
for honour. 

2 lie wlll 866 lilm aftor dlimer] The Ironical man acts, from 
a different motive, in the same way : see o. v. note 3. 
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3 w2ien lie is taklxig lils walk] Plut. Thes. c. 35 : ' Some say 
that he stumbled and fell accidentally, while taking his walk, as 
usual, after dinner/ The young Autolycus, in Xenophon's 
Symposium, leaves the party early *to take his walk' {tU 
vepinarov ; IX. i). Zeus, in Lucian's Zeus Tragoedus^ says to. the 
other gods, — * We were entertained in the Peiraeus — as many of 
us, that is, as Mnestheus invited to the sacrifice. Then, after 
the libation, you went your various ways, as it pleased you; but 
I — for it was not very late — went back to the town to take my 
evening stroll {jo htCKivov) in the Cerameicus' (c. 15). 

4 to recollect l>6neflt8 wliic2i he lias conferred] i. e. he will 
remind others in a patronizing manner that he has placed them 
under obligations ; which may or may not be true, for the ambi- 
guous <f>d(rK€Lv, * to allege/ leaves it doubtful. This trait illus- 
trates the difference between Arrogance and Lofty-mindedness. 
It is characteristic of the Lofty-minded man, as Aristotle ob- 
serves, to remember whom he has benefited {Eth. Nic, I v. 3. 25). 
The Arrogant man (who is a bad imitation of the Lofty-minded, 
ib,2i) does not only remember, — he proclaims that he remembers. 

5 wlio liave made lilzn their referee] See c. 11. note 2. 

6 wlien he is nomlnated to puhlic offlces] Some public offi- 
cers (as the archons) were chosen by lot; others — as the ten 
Generals and aH ambassadors — by show of hands in the Eccle- 
sia. The suffrages of the people have nominated the Arrogant 
man to an office of the latter kind ; but, as the appointment is 
invalid without his acceptance of office, the present tense is 
used, and he is said to be * in process of being elected* (x«- 
poTovovfievos). Instead of accepting, he makes an oath before 
the Ecclesia that he cannot serve ; assigning, not a definite rea- 
son, such as illness or want of means, but the vague one that 
he is *too busy.' See Demosth. de Fals, Legat, p. 379 § 124, 
where the brother of Aeschines takes a physician with him 
to the assembly, and makes oath of his brother^s inability to 
serve on an embassy. From the version of this incident given 
by Aeschines, we learn a detail — viz. that an oath of this kind 
could not be made before the Senate, but only before the Ec- 
clesia (Aeschin. de Falsa Legat p. 40 § 95). 

7 the flrst greetlng] The first x«*pf was expected, of course, 
to come from the inferior. Micyllus, in Lucian^s Dream (c. 14) 
thus describes his meeting with an acquaintance who had sud- 
denly grown rich ; * The other day I saw him approaching, and 
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said *Hail, O Simon.' But he, indignant: 'Servant, desire that 
needy person not to clip {Karaa-fUKpvveiv) my name. My name 
is not Simon, but Simonides.* * 

8 wlien he walk8 In the streets] Athenian criticism on de- 
meanour in the streets appears to have been severe, Athenaeus 
quotes two verses of Alexis — 

Nothing, in my opinion, is so low 

As walking out of j ust tirne in the streets : 

(dppvBfuos: Ath. I. p. 21 § 38). In the speech against Pantaene- 
tus (Dem. adv, P. p. 982) it is anticipated that he may say of 
the defendant: — *Nicobulus is an unpopular man; he walks 
fast, talks loud, and carries a walking-stick* (the stick implying 
an affectation of Spartanism ; c. vil. note 16) ; and after con- 
trasting his own moral worth with that of the plaintiff, Nico- 
bulus adds: 'Such, Pantaenetus, am I who walk quick, and 
such are you who walk composedly' {arpe^as). Aeschines is 
described *walking through the market-place with his cloak 
down to his heels, stepping as high as Pythocles* — (another 
orator of the Macedonian party)— -Demosth. ^ Fals. Legat, 
p. 442 § 314. Plato expressly mentions *walking quietly (»/orv^^) 
in the streets' as a mark of a-a>(l>pocrvjnj : Ckarmia. p. 159 B. 

9 wlien he is anolntlng himself or hathlng] The exclusion of 
a visitor at such a tirne scarcely reaches the modem idea of 
Arrogance. But this is a good illustration of that hostility to 
domestic privacy which was bred in the citizens of a Greek re- 
public ot once by the temper of their race, by the physical con- 
ditions of their life, and (not least) by democratic sentiment 
The first symptom in Pausanias of a transition to Persian man- 
ners was that *he began to make himself difficult of access* 
(Thuc. I. 130). Menelaus, in Euripides, reproaches Agamemnon 
with having become, on his . accession to power, *hard for his 
friends to approach, keeping vvithin bolted doors and seldom 
seen' (co-cd icXr/dpa>v o7rai/(os, Iph. AuL 344). Agesilaus stole away 
the influence of Lysander because the latter * aifected a haughty 
reserve (cVe/Lu/vvcro), being difficult of access, while the former 
delighted to be accessiblp to aH' (Xen. Ages, 9. 2); and Plu- 
tarch, contrasting the same persons, describes the one as 'popu- 
lar' {hr]\ufriKQs\ the other as *vulgar' {(f>opTiK6s: Plut. Ages, 7. 2: 
8. 4). 

10 push the counters apart] A difficulty has arisen concern- 
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ing some item of the account. Instead of allowing the groups 
of counters on the counting-board to remain stationary until 
this diflficulty has been settled, the Arrogant man desires his 
slave to break up the groups {^unBfiv) — to form the counters in 
a line at the foot of the board, representing the total as it now 
stands — and to make out a bili accordingly. Compare c. xili. 
note 2. 

II in WTltl]ig a letter] Philodemus describes the Surly man 
(whom he considers as a variety of the Arrogant, see c. lir, 
note i) as *one who in writing a letter will not add *HaiP at 
the beginning, or * Farewell' (tppaa-o) at the end ' {De Vitiis X, 
col. xvii. 25 ed. Ussing). 

V. THE IRONICAL MAN 

I Inmj] It is defined here as * an affectation of the worse,' 
literally * on the side of worse* (eVt x^'-P^^\ *• ^* ^^ self-deprecia- 
tion. Aristotle {Eth, Nic, II. 7) defines Irony as Trpo(nroiija-is eni 
TO €\aTT0Vf * pretence on the side of less/ i. e. conscious under- 
stating (or underacting) of the truth; and in the Eudemian 
Ethics (III. 7) the Ironical man is described as eVi ra x^^P^ '^a^ 
avTov \l/(vb6fjL€vos, * misrepresenting himself for the worse.' Both 
passages have contributed to the definition in the text ; the 
latter supplying eVi ro ^^^poi/ (instead of e\aTTov), the former 
Trpoa^olrja-is, From their fusion results a phrase which is faulty 
and inexact, but of which the general meaning is clear. 

This sketch forms a remarkable chapter in the history of 
the word Irony ; first, because of the restricted sense in which 
it is already employed by a pupil of Aristotle ; and secondly 
because the conception, while thus narrowed, seems also to have 
become indistinct. 

It is necessary to recall the sense in which Irony is under- 
stood by Aristotle {E^A, Nic, iv. 7 §§ 2 ff.). * It seems to be the 
tendency of the Boastful man to lay claim to creditable things, 
either when they do not belong to him, or in a greater degree 
than they belong to him. The Ironical man, on the contrary, 
tends to disclaim or to depreciate things which do belong to 
him. The intermediate character, being (so to say) ' matter-of- 
fact* (avOcKaoTos) is truthful in his life and in his speech, con- 
fessing the attributes which are his, and neither exaggerating 
nor extenuating them.... Ironical persons, leaning to understate- 
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ment, impress one as being more refined in character ; for they 
seem to speak with a view, not to advantage, but to avoiding 
pomposity. And moreover it is creditable things which such 
persons especially disclaim ; as, for example, did Socratesi* The 
general characteristic of the Ironical man is, then, that he holds 
in reserve, for whatever purpose, something of his available 
power. This purpose may be ian earnest dialectic one, like that 
of Socrates. Or it may be to avoid ostentation or check imper- 
tinence; as Aristotle's Lofty-minded man is * ironical' to the 
common crowd (Eth, N, iv. 3. 28). Or the purpose may be 
merely playful ; as Anacharsis in Lucian says that the Atheni- 
ans were reputed * ironical' in conversation {AnacA. c. 15). 

Theophrastus has in most of his portraits embodied those 
traits which are generic to the character described. His Flat- 
terer, his Avaricious man, his Boaster are fairly representative of 
the classes who flatter, hoard, or boast. But his picture of the 
Ironical man, judged by his master's standard, is strikingly in- 
adequate. He does not show us the man whose habit it is — 
either in earnest or in jest, now for the discomfiture of pre- 
tence, now for the friendly insinuation of reproof or praise— to 
keep on the inside edge of the truth. He describes merely a 
person who takes a cynical pleasure in misleading or inconve- 
niencing others by the concealment of his real feelings and 
intentions. 

But not only is the conception of this portrait narrow ; it 
is also unfaithful to the essence of the quality portrayed by 
Plato and defined by Aristotle. True Irony is a masked bat- 
tery, a screen assisting the more effective use of a real power 
which it veils. But the person described by Theophrastus 
appears to deceive for the sake of deceiving ; no touch in the 
picture suggests that he has any meaning or purpose in reserve* 
His irony resembles rather a curtain on the stage, with nothing 
behind it but the mechanism which sustains the illusion. 
Again, when he is described as expressing incredulity and 
cautioning another person against too ready belief, this is a 
misplaced characteristic. The ironical and the sceptical mind 
have, perhaps, much in common ; but the avowal, as disiin- 
g^ished from the insinuation, of unbelief is not a trait of Irony. 

The characters of Theophrastus are essentially popular, 
interpreting the notions currently attached in society to certain 
epithets. In the present instance this fact, while lessening the 
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author's responsibility for the defects of his portrait, heightens 
the significance of these defects themselves. It shows that 
a word most flexibly and delicately expressive, a word contrived 
to include, without confounding, innumerable shades of grave 
or playful tone, had scarcely passed into currency when it was 
debased. Already in the tirne of Aristotle^s pupil *irony* is 
popularly understood in a sense almost wholly bad, and the 
fine precision of the term has been lost. (In his note on Eth. 
^' IV. 7 § 3 Sir A. Grant has noticed this swift decay.) 

The definition speaks of *words and deeds:' but this sketch 
supplies no true example of practical irony. As in verbal irony 
there is a contrast between the thought and the expression, so 
in practical there must be a contrast betvveen the apparent and 
the real character of the action : as when Timon (to borrow 
an illustration from Bp. Thirlwairs famous essay) gave the 
thieves gold to ruin them. 

2 In thelr defeats] when they are defeated in lawsuits : for 
this meaning of iJTrao-^oi see cc. xvil, xxx. 

3 to caU a«;aln] This resembles a trait ascribed to the 
Arrogant man (c. iv.). But the Arrogant man puts off his 
visitor for the sake of asserting his own consequence ; the 
Ironical man, merely because it is of his character to be evasive. 
The caller presses, perhaps, for a definite answer to some pro- 
posal which he has already made. The Ironical man (who has 
made up his mind, but enjoys mystification) replies — * I am 
afraid that I have not quite decided...Couldyoucallto-morrow?' 

4 he wlll pretend that he has Just arrlved] I understand 
this and the next two clauses as being the reasons which the 
Ironical man alleges for his ignorance of what has been passing 
in the world. H e is in a company where some one asks him-^ 
*Have you heard what happened at A's house?' He replies 
(knowing the facts, but wishing to elicit the speaker's view 
of them) * I have only just retumed to town,' or * I came too 
late for it,' or * I have been ill for the last few days.* That 
fulKaKia-drjval refers to zV/ness, seems certain from c. X, where 
o fuiKaKiionevos is ' the invalid.' 

5 a Bubscrlptioii^ tpavoi — such as was made for a man in 
difficulties by his friends. Compare cc. ill, VI, xxv. It was 
usually understood that such assistance was a loan: see c. xxil 
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There were also at Athens regularly organized societies which, 
as well as the subscriptions paid to them, were called tpavoi, 
These seem to have been paitly dining-clubs, partly associa- 
tions for mutual relief in čase of need. Demosthenes {in Mdd, 
p. 574 § 184) alludes to both sorts of * subscription * — that which 
was raised privately on occasion among friends, and that which 
was paid to a club. He is insisting on the practicsd value of a 
good character : — * I believe that ali men in the course of their 
lives pay in subscriptions for their own benefit — not those 
merely (i) ivhich individuals raise, or {2) for ivhich coiiecting 
officers (TrKrjpaTcu) are appointed^ but others also. For instance 
— we have among us a man considerate, humane, merciful to 
many: to such a man it is right that like measure should be 
meted by ali, if ever he come to want or into peril of the law.' 
This custom of the tpavo^ furnishes a favourite metaphor to the 
orators : e.g. Dem. in Aristog, l. p. 776 § 22 : *Everything that 
each man among us does by the injunction of the law is his 
contribution (cpovof) as a citizen of the commonwealth.' 



VI. THE BOASTFUL MAN. 

I BoastftOnesB] aXa(oyfia is with Aristotle the fault, in 
respect to truth, on the side of excess, as * irony' on the side of 
defect; and the akaiwf is one *who lays claim to creditable 
things which do not belong to him, or in a greater degree than 
they belong to him' {Eth, N. iv. 7). It is remarked in that 
chapter that * those who boast for the sake of reputation lay 
claim to things for which men are praised or congratulated ; 
those who boast ^r the sake ofgain^ to things which are avail- 
able to others, and of which the non-possession may escape 
notice ; to the character, for instance, of a clever seer x>r doctor.' 
The aka^fov of Theophrastus belongs to the former class ; and 
accordingly pretends to wealth, generosity, etc. Aristotle fur- 
ther remarks that ^irony^ may be pushed into dXa^oi^eia, * as in 
the čase of the Spartan style of dress ; for both excess and 
extreme defects are in the nature of boastfulness.* The de- 
lineation of Theophrastus does not touch this more subtle form 
of the quality ; and his oKa^tav will therefore be adequately ren- 
dered by * boastful,' as Menander^s was by the Latin gloriosus 
(Plaut Mil, Glor, li. i. 18). ' 

' Boastful,' however, does not seem to be a perfect render- 
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ing for aXa^Q>i/ in its most general sense. 'BoastfuP implies 
pretension of a more direct, explicit kind than is necessarily 
ijitended by the Greek word; which included many more 
artistic forms of self-assertion. Thus a fashionable soothsayer 
might have been termed aKa^^^aiv ; but would not be described in 
English as *boastfuL' Perhaps *Swaggerer,* in the extended 
sense in which it is sometimes heard now, would convey the 
general notion of the word more faithfully. The simpler and 
more usual rendering, *boastfuV has, however, been preferred 
here, since it was adequate to the occasion ; and also because 

* Swaggerer,' in its proper sense as applied to demeanour, an- 
swers more nearly to the Greek trakaK^v (Ar. Rhet II. xvi.). 

The Aristotelian contrast between Irony and Boastfulness is 
not effectively maintained in the two sketches of Theophrastus ; 
partly because the Irony of Theophrastus is not that of Aristotle 
(see C. v. note i); partly because the relation of the Boastful 
man to truth is, for the purpose of this sketch, less important 
than the motive of his actions, viz. a desire of reputation. In 
this he resembles the man of Petty Ambition (c. vii.), but with 
a difference : — the latter places honour in trifles ; the Boaster 
pretends to things which a majority of men do, in fact, honour. 

2 the great siuns wMcli he has at sea] Money lent on bot- 
tomry {yavriKov) was lost to the lender in čase of disaster to the 
ship : * the contract {(rvyypa<l}čau) providing, as is the invariable 
rule, for the repayment of the money tn čase ofthe ship coming 
safe into harbour* (Dem. adv, Zenoth, p. 863 § 5). Hence the 
rate of interest was high: Dem. adv,PolycL p. 1212 § 17 speaks 
of va\yriKov e7roy5ooi/, i.e. money thus lent at \2\ per cent. Cf. 
Xen. Ved, iii. 9, * He gets, as on bottomry, about 20 per cent.* 
{(eiriTTfiJiTrTov avr^ yiyv€Tai). 

3 inone7-lendiDg Imslness] The bankers (rpaTTfftrai) who 
kept the tables in the market-place were generally money- 
lenders {Saveiarai) too ; but money-lending was also carried on, 
both on a great and on a small scale, as a distinct business. 
Alciphro's Letters relate some of the bitter experiences of 
countrymen in their dealings with *the town usurers.' A 
fisherman who requires a new net has recourse to such help. 

* Then that shrivelled Chremes, with contracted brows, who eyes 
ali men like a wild buli, enamoured, perhaps, of my boat, relaxed 
his severe, unsmiling face ; lifted his eyes ; smiled softly on me, 
and professed himself ready to do me any service... But when, 

13 
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the tirne having come, he demanded back principal and interest 
without allowing one da/s grace, I recognised my old friend 
whom I remembered sitting at the Diomeian gate, — the pos- 
sessor of the crooked stick, the enemy of ali men, Chremes of 
Phyle.* He sells his wife's necklace to * Pasion the banker/ — 
pays the usurer — and vows * never again to %o to one of the city 
money-lenders, though he shoiild be worn to a shadow with 
hunger first* {Alc, III. 3). 

4 in tbe liaiaar] The bazaar, d€7yfiaf where hierchants dis- 
played samples of their wareŠ, was on the shore of the Pei- 
raeus, where there were other places of business, e. g. the Com 
Market (dk<f>iTojroi\is oroo, Ar. £ččl, 682). That it was close to 
the quays appears from Xen0phon's account of the descent 
made upon the Peifaeus by Teleutias in 389 B.C. : * Some of his 
men, too, sprang ashore into the bažaar, and, seizing some 
merchants and skippers, carried them on board' {Hellen. v. i. 
21}. Compare Lysias^/f^. 45 § 7: * As he coUld not walk,they 
carried him on the sofa tb the bažaar, and showed him in that 
State to many Athenians and fdreignei*s.' — On the reading hia- 
CfvjfjLOTi, see Crit, App, VI. 2. 

5 vitli Alezander] On the reading Evoi^dpov^ see Crit Afip. 
VI. 3. — Compare. the straih in which the Miles Gloriosus of 
Plautus (Menander^s 'AXa^a>v) boasts o^ his exploits in Asia 
(Act I. Se. I. etd). 

6 gemmed cups] Compar^ Juvenal v. 37 fi*.: — *In Virro's 
own hands are beakers on which the tears of the Sun-maidens 
have stitfened, and saucers embossed with beryi. You are not 
trusted with gold — or^ when it is given td you, a sentinel is 
planted on the spot, to count the gems and .watch your Sharp 
nails. Excuse him ; there is a fine and admired jasper there ; 
for Virro, like many, stiifts from his fingefs to his cups those 
gems which the successful rival of jealous larbas used to put on 
the outside of his scabbard.' Golden cups inlaid with gems 
((/>(aXat \i6oKoK\riToi ;^pucrai) are mentioned among the presents 
made to a favourite by the Persian king, Athen. II. p. 48 § 31. 

7 wlien he iLas never been an3rwliere ont of AtUca] For 17 
iroX(f , meaning, not Athens merely, but Athens with her territory, 
Attica, compare Ar. Peace 250: ^ Poseidon, Woe to thee, 
Sicily! How wilt thou, too, perish ! — Trygaeus. How that 
poor country (iroXiff) will be carded to shreds!' So 'seagirt 
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•cities' for 'islands' Aesch. Eum, jj. — So far from having seen 
the wonders of the East, the boaster has not even crossed 
Cithaeron or passed the Isthmus. The Athenian feeling against 
unnecessary travel receives intense expression in Plato's Laivs 
(XII. p. 950 a) : — *It is the tendency of intercourse between 
cities to mix manners of the most various kinds, strangers 
inoculating each other with new-fangled notions (jcaivoro/Atas 
€\mowvvT<av), Now this is likely to inflict upon a community 
well-governed under proper laws an injury more serious than any 
other ; but to the majority of cities, as living under laws in no 
wise good, it is of no consequence that they are contaminated by 
welcoming strangers among themselves, and by flaunting forth 
(fmKdajjACovras) in their own tum to other cities, whenever any 
man, young or old, takes a fancy for going abroad in any way or 
on any occasion.' It is then proposed (p. 950 D) : * In the first 
plače, let no one under forty year5 of age be permitted to go 
abroad on any pretence whatever. Next, let absence from 
Athens on private affairs be permitted to no man : on public 
business, to heralds, embassies, and perhaps to some sacred 
missions.' Absence on military service is, of course, excepted. 
In the Crito^ Socrates imagines the laws complimenting him on 
having never once left Attica on ^xiY private business (p. 52 b). 

8 Antlpater] The reference is probably to that period 
(322 — 318 B.c.) during which Antipater was absolute master of 
Athens. When Alexander went to Asia in 334 B.C. Antipater 
was left regent of Macedonia ; and on the king^s death in 323 
he was reappointed to that post. A league of the Greek States, 
headed by Athens, was formed against him ; and the Lamian 
war ensued. This was terminated by the Macedonian victory at 
Crannon in the autumn of 322. Athens, now helpless, accepted 
Antipater's terms; 12,000 of the poorer citizens were deported, — 
the richer remnant being little more than 9000 ; the leaders of 
the patriotic party, including Demosthenes and Hyperides, 
wefe banished ; and a Macedonian garrison was quartered in 
the Peiraeus. In the following year (321) Antipater succeeded 
Perdiccas as supreme regent, and thus became actual head of 
the whole Macedonian empire. He died in 318, bequeathing 
the regency to Polysperchon. See c. xx., where there is a 
probable reference to the year 316 B.c. 

9 prlvllege of ezportiiig timber] from Macedonia, the great 
timber-market of Greece, to Athens. Xen. Hellen, vi. r. 11. 
* Holding Macedonia, the country from which the Athenians 

13—2 
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import their timber, we shall of course be in a position to build 
many more ships than they can.' Compare the pseudo«Demosth. 
Speech * On the Treaty with Alexander/ p. 219 5 28 (in reference 
to Alexander having asked leave to have some boats built at the 
Peiraeus) : * Of course it cannot be said that timber for ship- 
building is plentiful at Athens and has failed in Macedonia, — 
the country which supplies it on the cheapest terms to any 
foreigners who require it* When Brasidas took Amphipolis in 
424 B.C. one of the causes of the alarm at Athens was that that 
city was useful ' in sending them timber for shipbuilding* (Thuc. 
4. 108). 

10 flpee of diit7l i. e. free of the Macedonian duty upon 
exports. It is improbable that Antipater would have interfered 
to remit the Athenian tax (two-per-cent, ircvn/icoan;, Boeckh 
P.E. III. 4) on imports: besides this would have been called 
€10-070)7^, rather than (^ay<ayij, ar€Xi}r. Compare Andocides de 
Reditu p. 21 § II : *I supphed your army at Samos — the Four 
Hundred having already seized the government here — with spars 
for oars, as Archelaus (kmg of Macedon 413 — 399 B.C.) was a 
family friend of mine, and allowed me to cut down and export 
as many as I pleased.' 

11 In order tbat no person wliatey6r maj be aUe to tradnoe 

hlm fnrtlier] He alleges, as his motive for declining the offer, 
his wish to avoid the denunciations of informers, who might 
accuse him of having too close relations with the Macedonian 
government. As Athens was at this time absolutely subject to 
Antipater, who had taken vigorous measures to clear it of ali 
but Macedonian partisans, these fears may appear strange. But 
a fact noticed by Plutarch shows that, heavy as was the yoke, 
enough of public špirit was stirring beneath it to cause at least 
a general impatience. In 319 B.C. — three years after the intro- 
duction of the Macedonian garrison — the Athenians were im- 
portuning (cyoyXovin-fi)i/) Phocion to intercede with Antipater« for 
its removal (Plut. Phoc, c. 30). In such a state of the public 
mind the reception of speciai favours from the regent might well 
be a dangerous distinction. 

12 In presents to dlsfereaied dtliens] On these charities, 
€pa»oiy see c. v. note 5. 

13 to Bet up tlie counten] See c. iv. note 10. 

14 ieokoxiisg \J7 nma of 8lx bimdred dradmuui] ico 
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drachmas = i mina : 60 minas = i talent. The boastful man first 
States that he has given * more than five talen ts' (about {£\7.q6) 
in charity. He then proceeds to verify his statement. Taking 
the counting-board^ he arranges the counters in small groups to 
represent the items — *6oo drachmas (=6 minas, about £21^ to 
A ; one mina, £^ to B ;* and so forth. When at last the items 
are čast up, they make a total of more than ;£24oo, instead of 
£i2Qo ; and it becomes evident that his first estimate was 
prompted by excessive modesty. 

15 trlArarcbieB or pnUlc Bervloes] See c. XXIX. note 16. 

16 tlie best borses] At Athens horses were in a special 
sense what Aeschylus calls them — 'omaments of wealth' (P. V, 
474). The keeping of horses, especially for the great contests, 
seems to have been regarded as in a manner a duty which was 
incumbent upon rich men — ^their proper contribution to the 
public splendour. See Demosth. cuiv, Phaenipp, p. 1046 § 14: 

* In one thing only can Phaenippus the defendant te proved to * 
have shown public špirit towards you, judges : he is a good and 
spirited owner of horses (i9nrorpo^of...^iXorifu>r)' — ^where the 
irony does not disturb the fact that, in the popular view, this 
ivas public špirit. Compare Xen. Hipparch, I. 12: *(you may 
win over parents) by explaining this to them, — ^that their sons 
will be forced to keep horses, if not by you, by their fortune ; 
but that, if they begin to ride under your auspices, you will deter 
them from giving extravagant or mad (jiouikc^v) prices for horses.' 
Miltiades was. *of a house which kept four-horse chariots' (for 
the contests: Her. vi. 35). Some of the good breeds were 
branded in the flank (cV lo-^ioif, Anacr. 28. 2). The 'samphoras' 

and *koppatias* (marked with the old letters san "^ and koppa 9) 
are known from the Clouds 23, 122: and Strabo mentions a 
*wolf* brand in Italy (v. I. 9). The *koppatias' of Pheidippides 
cost 12 minas, about £^ {Clouds 23): the same sum is the 
value of a horse in Lysias de maled. p. 133 § 10. In the speech 
of Isaeus de Dicaeog. hered. the rival claimant is taunted thus : 
*You have never possessed a horse worth more than 3 minas* 
(;£i2: p. SS§ 43)- 

17 tbe iii»liolBt«r7-iiiart] In that part of the Market-place 
where the frames {Mvai) of couches and beds were sold, the 
coverlets, rugs, pillows — everything included in the term \\uKnr 
a-fios, 'bedding* — could probably be bought too. Luxunous 
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drapery for couches was a specially eastern luxury ; thus, when 
Artaxerxes sent Themistocles *a silver-footed bed and costly 
coverings,' he sent therewith *a person to strew them ; observing 
that the Greeks did not understand bedmaking' {ovk iviaraa-Btu 
vnotrrpmin^tVf Athen. II. p. 48 § 31). In the Fro^s (v. 544) 
*coverlets from Miletus' are mentioned; the same which are 
said in the Georgics to be *of great priče' (ni. 306). It was 
specially noted as a sign of the degenerac)^ of Spartan manners 
when they began *to use coverings for their couches of the pre- 
sent large size and costly workmanship, superbly embroidered ; 
so that some of the guests invited shrank from resting their 
elbows onthe cushions' (Athen. iv. p. 142 § 20). 
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1 Pett7 AmUtlon] Compare with this character what Aris- 
totle says of the x°'^^^h or Vain {Etk, N, iv. 3): — *They set 
themselves off with dress and outward show ((rx»7/Aart) and the 
like, and wish their advantages to be manifest, and talk about 
them, as if they expected to receive honour by means of these 
things.' But the /AiKpo<^tXorc/ior does not necessarily, like the 

Žavvos, overrate himself; he only overrates those things on which 
e founds his claim to honour. In ostentation, again, he resem- 
bles the dXa(<»i/. But he places honour in the trifles which he 
really possesses; the dXa((ui/, in greater things which he does 
not possess. If some editors; had not maintained that part of 
this chapter suits the ap€fritos (see Crit, App, vii. i) it would 
have seemed needless to point out the wide difference between 
the characters. The complaisant man desires to be popular for 
what he is ; the fUKpo<l>ik6rtfios, to be admired for what he has. 

2 plaoed nezt tlie bost] Plutarch says {Quaest, Conv. i. 3. i ) : — 
*Different places (at table) are honourable with different nations 
...With the Greeks, the first. With the Romans, the last plače 
on the middle couch, which they call the consular.' Here, as 
the context shows, *the first* plače, said to be that of honour 
among the Greeks, must mean the first on the first couch : and 
if Plutarch and Theophrastus are to be reconciled, it must be 
supposed that the host was second on the first couch. In Plato's 
5y»//<7j/«w,however,Agathon, the host, is placed on the last or 
lowest couch, — €<rxoTos KaraMLjifvos (p. 175 C); 2ls the Roman 
host was }is\x2l\y summus in itno (though in Hor. S, 2. 8. 20 
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medius in imo). Probably there was no invariable custom. — 
Contests for precedence at table supply Lucian with some good 
touches. See the Dialogues of the gods c. 13 : ^Zeus, Cease, - 
Asclepius and Heracles, quarrelling like men. These things 
are unseemly and improper at the dinner-table of the gods. 
Heracles, But Zeus, would you have this druggist recline at 
table above me?... Zeus. Cease, I repeat, and do not disturb our 
party... Heracles, you may well allow Asclepius to take prece- 
dence of you. He died first.* 

3 to DelpU to haye lils lia^r cnt] Ox\ ei^tering his I7th year 
(Xen. Cyr. i. 2. 8) an Athenian boy became technically 'a youth,* 
€(l>rjfios (though the b^Kiiiavia OR his^ž?^^^/ enf olment amongthe 
€<f)r}fiot, did not take plače till the i8th year). His long hair was 
then cut oflf, and a lock dedicated (usually) to son>e river-god^ — 
as Orestes, in Aeschylus, oflfers his to the Inaghn^ {Cho. o) ; the 
first-fruits of the Jiving body being thus syml5olically ofifered to 
water, *nourisher gf youth' {Ko^porrpo^o^), Athen. XI. p. 495 § 
88: *Youths about to cut off t^e lock offer to Heracles a large 
cup filled with wine, which they call Oinisteria ; and, having 
poured a libation, give it to the coi:npany to drink.' The old 
custom was to offer the lock to Apollo at Delphi — a plače 
especially suitable to the rite in its inner meaning, since the 
abundance ofii/alerihere was prol^^bly the chief reason for which 
Delphi was chosen as the central seat of worship (Curtius Htst, 
Gr. bk. II. C. 4). Compare Plut. Thes. c, 5: *It being at that 
time stili the custom that those who were passing out of boy- 
hood into youth should go to Delphi and offer to the god a lock 
of their hair, Theseus went thither; and frpm him they say 
that a spot is stili called the Thesea.' 

4 an Aethloplan] The intercourse with the East then recently 
opened by Alexander's expeditipn had brought black slaves into 
fashion. Compare Alciphro's Le(ters (which refer to this period) 
II. 2. 5: *From that mon\ent he has npt ceased sending me 
every kind of luxury, — rdresses, gpld ori^aments, m^ids, footmen, 
Indians male and female.* In the Rketprica ad Herennium 
prob. of Cicero^s age) the pretei:i4^r to we2^)th directs his slave 
to borrow an Aethiopian, and come foj: h}m to the baths (IV. 
50. 63). 

5 liis lialr cut frequentl7] See c. xxiv. note 16, 

6 auolnt liludseir witli usguent] Instead of using (at the 
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baths or the gymnasium) plain olive-oil, he ušes a thick 
perfumed unguent, xfi^¥^ See Xen. Anab, iv. 4. 13 : *Abundant 
material for unguent (xpjtui) was found in the plače, which they 
used instead of olive-oil {dvr cXaiov). It was obtained from 
hog^s lard, sesame, bitter almonds, and terebinths. The latter 
supplied also a liquid perfume (/iupov).'— In Xenophon's Svm- 
posium II. 3 the host proposes after dinner to send for /Avpov. 
Socrates objects, observing that * the olive-oil used in the gym- 
nasia' is the only one which it befits a man to use. 

7 tbe tMUlkeni' tables] A fashionable lounge. Plat ApoL 
p. 17 C: *Do not be surprised* (Socrates says)*if ypu hear me 
defending myself in the same terms which I am wont to use in 
the market-place at the bankers* tables, where most of you have 
heard me/ Plutarch de GarruL \ tli gives examples of the 
three kinds of reply which may be made to the question * Is 
Socrates at home r (i) The necessary ; as * Not at home.* 
(2) The polite ; as * Not at home ; he is at the bankers' tables.' 
3 The superfluous ; as * Not at home. He is at the bankers' 
tables, awaiting some lonian strangers, for whom'— :«tc. etc. 

8 irhere tlie 701111« min take ezordse] Besides the palaestras 
or wrestling-schools, Athens had at this time three large gym- 
nasia, provided with wrestling-rooms, baths, grounds for running 
and javeUn-practice, etc. — ^the Lyceum, the Cynosarges, and the 
Academy. These were open to persons of ali ages ; but separate 
parts were assigned to adults (i.e. persons above 20), ephebi (18 
—20), and boys. The ephebeum was a large hali with seats 
placed round it, opening off the colonnade which ran round the 
great court of the gymnasium. Here the bešt performances 
would generally be seen, and here, consequently, the man of 
petty ambition would find himself where he always desired to be 
— ^in the most popular resort 

9 near the GeneralB] In the Birds (794) Aristophanes 
mentions to /3ovX€vriieov, ^ the senatorial places' in the theatre 
near the orchestra ; and in the Wasps (575) the Strategi of that 
day are described as sticklers for their ' places of honour.' But 
it would seem that the seats for high officials were not very 
definitely marked off. See Demosth. in Meid, p. 572 § 178, 
where the rrdpfdpov or coadjutor of the archon lays hands upon a 
person who ' was taking possession of a plače' {Btav Karakafi- 
fidvovTos) and attempts to expel hitti from the theatre. The 
incident shows that the pubUc had dccess to the inunediate 
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neighbourhood of the official seats. In Plato's time a plače in 
the * orchestra-circle' could be obtained for * a drachma at the 
most'(io^/.: ApoL p. 26 e). Compare Hor. Ep. i. i. 67 : 

Grow rich, grow rich by fair means or by aH, 
And view sad Pupius from a nearer stali." 

10 LacoBlaii boiiiidB] A small breed of red dog (Julvus 
Laco, Hor. Epod. 6. 5), which the ancients supposed to have 
been got by a cross with a fox (Arist. H. A. VI 11. 27). Pindar 
^fr^S' 73) speaks of *the Laconian hounds, in chasing wild 
beasts keenest of ali things that move ;' Sophocles (AL 8) gives 
them the epithet * true-scenting;' Virgil praises *Sparta's swift 
small hounds' {Georg, 1 1 1. 105^ Compare the Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream iv. i, * My hounds are bred out of the Spartan 
kind...A cry more tunable Was never hoUa^d to nor cheered 
with hom In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.' 

1 1 Cjrzlcas] in Mysia on the Propontis ; once a dependency 
of Athens. The treaty of Antalcidas (387 B.C.) gave it, with the 
other towns of Asia, to the Persian king. At the death of 
Alexander it fell under the govemment of Leonnatus ; and on 
his death in 322 under that of Antigonus. 

12 a 8atyr ape] a kind of short-tailed ape, to which the 
Greeks gave the name of tityyus. The Tityri^ mythical com- 
panions of Dionysus, are sometimes identified with, sometimes 
distinguished from the Satyrs. There was also a kind of ape 
called frdrvpos (Ael. H, A, 16, 21 : Plin. H. N. IV. vin. 54, etc.) : 
whether it was the same as the tityrus^ does not appear. 

13 SicUiaii doves] Philemon, the comic poet (circ. 330 
B.c), praises Sicily, among other things, for its doves (Athen. 
XIV. p. 658 § 76). And Nicander (circ. 160 B.C.) is quoted in 
Athen. ix. p. 395 § 51 as saying, *keep wheat-fed pigeons in 
thy house ; or doves of Sicily, whom neither hawk nor falcon 
vexes.' 

14 deer-hom dloe] The d(7rpcryaXoi mentioned here {tali) 
were numbered on four sides, the other two being round : the 
Kvfioi {tesserae) on ali six. Astragali, as the name implies, were 
properly knuckle-bones ; here they are of the hom ofthe gazelle 
(dopicor). In Athen. v. p. 194 § 22 it is said that the capricious 
temper of Antiochus Epiphanes used to show itself in the 
unequal value of his presents ; — * to some he ivould give deer-horn 
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dice,— to others, dates,— to others, gold.' In Lucian Amor, c 
i6 a disconsolate lover amuses himself by throwing (to obtain 
an omen) * four dice of the horn of the Afričan gazelle (Ai^vk^p 

15 ThnrlaiL TaMs] 'Thurian' vases are not mentioned else- 
where. The peculiar shape meant by (rrpo7ryi5Xor is explained 
by the description of an olive-jar in Appuleius Flor, i. 9. 35 as 

* onion-shaped' (lenticulari forma\ * round and squat' (pressula 
rotunditate = <TTf}oyyvKoi). 

16 ▼aUdng-stickB witli tbA trna laeanlan enrve] The cus- 
tom of carrying a walking-stick seems to have been regarded 
at Athens as especially Spartan. \niht Ecclesiazusae{7^i\ie 
women provide themselves with * Laconian walking-sticks and 
men's dresses,' The fashion m\ist have been common ; for 
the invalid in the speecb of t^ysias {de InvaL p. 169 § 12) 
speaks of himself as ^ using two walking-sticks, while other 
people use one.* The painter Parrhasius*-a contemporary of 
Lysias — who afFected personal splendour, is described as *leaning 
on a cane studded with gold rings' (Athen. xii. p. 543 § 62). 
In Demosth. adv, Pant, p. 982, however, * carrying a walking- 
stick' is mentioned as an offensive trait ; either as suggesting 
an affectation of Spartanism, or s^ a mark of dandyism : see 
C. IV. note 8. 

17 a cnrtaln] a piece of tapestrv hung on the walls of his 
dining-room. The tapestry which teli at the dinner-party of 
Nasidienus, and showered dust upon the table, was probably 
hung on the walls : Hor. S, 2. 8. 54. Horace speaks of * the 
dinners oipoor men without tapestries or purple :* Od 3. 29. 14. 
— The subject of the embroidery is a victory of Greeks over 
Persians ; as the Painted Porch at Athens (c. I. n. 2) was 
*frescoed with the trowsered Medes;' and as, in the Roman 
theatre (Virg. Geo. lil. 25), * Wrought on the gorgeous curtain, 
Britons rise.' 

18 a llttle oonrt witli aa arena] Xen. de Rep. Athen, 11. 10 : 

* Rich men have in some cases private gymnasia and baths with 
dressing-rooms.' 

19 t>all-alle7] Various games with the hand-ball were 
popular in Greece ; and a public gymnasium probably always 
included a fT^aipurn\piov, Horace tells us that he used to play 
*the three-cornered game* (of catching the bali) before taking 
the bath : S, I. 6. 126. 
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20 to pUloBophen] for a conversazione, such as in the 
Protagoras takes plače at the house of Callias ; where Socrates 
finds Protagoras pacing the colonnades with his ' sacred band' 
(xopos) of disciples. Hippias and .Prodicus are also there, — the 
latter quartered, so fuU is the house, in a store-room (Prot. p. 
3 1 5 d). Plato's Callias is, in this respect, very much what the 
liiKpo<l>i\vrifios aspires to be. The arcades surrounding the 
court of a public gymnasium were fitted with seats (c^cSpai) and 
large semicircular benches (i^fUKvkKia) *where philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and literary men in general could sit and converse' 
(ViLr. v. II. 2). 

21 to BopMats] i. e. to professors of rhetoric. As rhetoric 
was the most important branch of tjie encyclopaedic practical 
education which the *sophists' professed to give, the term 
*sophist' came to be more and more nearly identified with 
*rhetorician;* until, under the Empire, it appears as its recog- 
nised synonym. Thus the rhetorician Libanius (circ. 340 A.D.) 
is expressly styled *the Sophist.WThe miniature gymnasium 
was lent to the philosopher for a conversazione ; it is lent to the 
* sophist' for a formal declamation, or for one of those continuous 
florid expositions in which these professors loved to indulge. 
Compare Ju v. vii. 39 : 

If to declaim is your aspiring bent, 
Your patron*s dingiest premises are lent. 

22 drlll-aergeantš] who gave lessons in the use of the arms 
carried by the hoplite, i. e. the pike (Sopv), the short sword, and 
the large oblong shield {onkov). Thus they were not mere 
fencing-masters, but, like the Roman catnpidoctores^ drill- 
sergeants. The scene of Plato' s Laches is laid at the plače 
where one of these men had just been displaving his dexterity 
(imBeiKvvfievov, p. 171 E) ; and the professionai teaching of drill 
for money is there, as in the Euthydemu5 p. 272 D, spoken of as 
something new. Athenaeus quotes a statement that * scientific 
fence under arms* (o9rXo/Liaxtar fiaBija-eis) was first taught by one 
Dameas of Mantinea (iv. p. 154 § 4). Compare Plut. an seni 
ger. s, resp. c. 18 p. 793 D : *We do not leave our bodies ab- 
soluten without exercise when we can no longer use spades or 
jumping-weights (oAr^per, to give an impetus), or throw the 
quoit, or fight under arms* {&iT\ouaxclv), To the Greek States, 
which (except Sparta) had only a militia subject to little 
constant discipline, the professionai drill-sergeants would be 
useful : comp, c. x. note 3. 
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23 to mturieiaiuil Stratonicus, a contemporary of Theo- 
phrastus, is said to have been the first who madc the advance 
from the playing of the cithara without any accompaniment 
(i/riXi) KiBapia-is) to symphony {irokvxopdia)y and took pupils in 
concerted music (dpfioviK»v), and constructed a score (biavpafifia): 
Athen. vi II. p. 352 § 46. We ought probably to unaerstand 
apiAoviKoi here of this symphony-playing — ^then a novelty. 

24 tbe lUn of tbe foreliead] For the meaning of the 
Greek word, see Her. vii. 2 : *They had upon their heads the 

forehead-skins {irpon€r<anibiCL) of horses, flayed off with the ears 
and mane.' The skin of the victim's forehead is hung up, with 
garlands round it, over the doorway leading from the vestibule 
{irpoBvpov) into the court of the house. Compare, for the form 
ot the ostentation, Ar. Achamians 989 : * He has thrown out 
these feathers before hi s door as a sample of his fare* (i.e. 
to inform passers-by that he has had game for dinner). 

25 a proooMloii of the Knlgbts] The 1200 knights, com* 
manded by the two Hipparchs and by the ten Phylarchs of the 
tribes, paraded publicly on several occasions. These occasions 

'were chiefly of three classes : (i) the great festivals, especially 
the Panathenaea, to which the Chorus of Knights in Aristophanes 
allude, saying that their fathers were * worthy of the robe' Kn. 
566) : and the Dionysia, Xen. Hipparch, 3 § 2. (2) Certain 
periodical reviews,held, according to Xenophon, in four places, — 
m the grounds of the Lyceum ; in the grounds of the Academy ; in 
the hippodrome ; and at the port of Phalerum : Xen. Hipp, 3. i. 
(3) Special occasions of public rejoicing or mourning, when the 
goddess on the acropolis was to be thanked or entreated. — The 
Roman Knights had but one annual ceremony corresponding to 
this ; the transvectio^on the ides of July, to the temple of Castor 
in the forum from the temple of Mars without the walL 

26 putting on lilB doak] In the procession a mantle (xXafivr), 
instead of the ordinary cloak, was probably worn,— * purple 
and embroidered' acc. to the Schol. on Ar. Knights 566 ; as the 
Roman Knights paraded in the trabea or toga with purple 
stripes. The lUKpo^CK&riiios does not shock public taste by 
walking about in this. He resumes his ordinary cloak (Ifuirioi/), 
and leaves the clinking of his spurs to hint the circumstance of 
which he is vain. 

27 bis Uttle MeUtean dog] Plin. H, N. iil. 26 : ' Next 
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comes Corcyra, called Melaena (the Black), between which and 
Illyricum is Melita, from which Callimachus (circ. 280 B.C.) 
States that the little *Melitean' dogs take their name.' The 
Black Corcyra is now Curzola ; and this Melita is the long, 
narrow island S.E. of it, now called Meleda, in N. lat. 42, close 
to the eastern shore of the Adriatic. On these islands see 
Sir G. Wilkinson's Dalmatia and Montenegro^ I. p. 257. 
This old account preserved by Pliny is more to be trusted than 
Strabo's (vi. 2) remark that Malta was the home of the breed, — 
a natural guess. * Melitean' dogs had aH the privileges of the 
modem lap-dog. In Lucian de merced, cond, § 34, a lady requests 
a philosopher to carry *Myrrhine:' *Itwas absurd to see the 
little dog peeping out of his cloak just under his chin, and 
barking in her small voice (such is the Melitean breed), and 
licking the philosopher's beard.' One of Alciphro^s Letters ex- 
presses a slave^s terror at the accidental poisoning of * Plangon, 
the little Melitean dog which we keep as a tame pet for the 
mistress* (ili. 22). 

28 a sdon of Uelita] The master desires to proclaim that 
his dog was of the choice Melitean breed ; and this he does in a 
characteristically high-flown phrase. Compare with tikahos the 
poetical use of tpvo^^ GoKoi^ o^oSf m-opOos* On the conjecture 
kclKos for #cXa5oy, see Crit. App. Vil. 5, 

29 a brass rlng] Probably one of those which were wom 
as amulets, and which were supposed to have a protecting, or, 
for the sick, a healing virtue. The invalid, having recovered, 
dedicates to Asclepius the ring which, by the god's blessing, has 
helped to cure him. Compare Ar. Plutus 881 : ^Informer, Where 
have you got this cloak ? Just Man, I do not čare for you ; 
for 1 wear this ring which I bought from Eudemus for ten-peiice, 
Inf, But there is no charm against an informer's bite.' Clemens 
Aiex. Strom. I. p. 334 B : *Execestus he tyrant of the Phocians 
used to wear two charmed rings {yeyorjTevfjL€vovs), and could 
discem from their clink against each other the right moments 
for action. He died, however, by the hand of an assassin ; 
though not before the clink had warned him, as saith Aristotle 
in his Polity of the Phocians.' 

30 In tlie temple of Asclepliui] The Athenian Asclepieum 
stood on the slope of the acropolis at the s.w. corner : Paus. i. 
21. 4. Plutarch, inquiring why the Roman temples of Aescu- 
lapius are always outside the city walls, observes that 'the 
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Greeks have their temples of Asclepius placed on open and 
tolerably high ground"; and that his great Hellenic shrine — that 
at Epidaurus — was at some distance from the town {Quaest. 
Rom, § 94 p. 286 d). This circumstance may have assisted 
the efficacy which a brief sojourn at the god*s temple was 
supposed to have for invalids : Paus, ll. 27. 63. 

31 dail7 bnnilBlilsgB and olUngs] See Crit, App. vil. 6. — 
The lUKpoffiCK&rtiLos, having dedicated a ring which, like that in 
Aristophanes (see n. 29), is worth perhaps tenpence, visits the 
temple daily in order to see that it is kept in a state creditable 
to the donor. 

32 from tlie presldents of tlie Senate] Public sacrifices on 
behalf of the state were frequently offered by the Senate of Five- 
Hundred, the members of the presiding section (»rpvravetff) 
conducting the ceremony. The plače was probably either the 
Prytaneum adjoining the Senate-House on the north side, or the 
Metroum (temple of the Mother of the gods) on its south side. 
That the occasions were frequent appears from Antipho de 
choreut, p. 146 § 45, where the duty of * conducting rites 
(^cpoTroccIi/) and sacrificing on behalf of the democracy' is spoken 
of as one which the prytanis had repeatedly performed during 
his five weeks of office. 

33 tbe prlvlle^ of repoiting the Bacrlfices] The more formal 
and systematic state-religion of Rome restricted the privilege of 
reporting the auspices {nuntiatio) to the magistrate who pre- 
sided when they were taken ; or to the augur who acted as his 
deputy. Here the fUKootpikorifios obtains it as a personal favour ; 
but, as appears from his address to the people, he was at least 
one of the fifty presidents of the Senate. 

34 to tl:e Mother of the gods] In her temple on the east 
side of the Market-place, immediately south of the Senate-House. 
Here were kept the graven tablets of the laws (Lycurg. in Leocr. 
p. 156 § 66) and the original drafts of the decrees of the Ecclesia 
(Aesch. in Ctes, p. 80 § 187). Athenio (aftenvards leader of the 
Servile war) is said to have stolen some of these avroypa^a from 
the Metroum during a popular tumult (Ath. v. p. 214 § 53). 

35 reoelve 7e her gcod glftBJ A regular formula. See no. 54 
of the irpoolfiia, or exordia for public speeches, ascribed (though 
improbably) to Demosthenes: — *Our (senatorial) province has 
been duly discharged for you. We have sacrificed to Zeus the 
Saviour, to Athene, and to Victory ; and these sacrifices have 
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been fair and prosperous for you. We have sacrificed also to 
Persuasion and to the Mother of the Gods and to Apollo ; and 
here also the sacrifices were favourablc.Receive, therefore these 
blessings at the hands of the gods.' . 

36 a smart wMte cloak and vreatli] Aesch. tn Ctes, p. 46 
§ ^^ (speaking of the joy shown by Demosthenes at the death of 
Philip) :...*Though his daughter was but a week dead, before he 
had mourned for her or discharged the fitting rites, he put on a 
garland, clad himself in white, and proceeded to offer bumt 
sacrifice.' 

VIII. THE LATE-LEARNER, 

I Late-leamiogr] The man described here is one who, from 
whatever cause, was prevented in his youth fromacquiringthose 
accomplishments which Were included in the Greek idea of a 
liberal education, and which belonged to one or other of its two 
higher branches, — *music' and *gymnastics.' He comes in later 
life into the society of people with whom his early education 
places him at a disadvantage ; and a 'sense of this makes him 
ambitious to repair the defect. Instead, however, of taking up 
self-culture at the point and in the branches which mature 
years prescribe, he falls into the error of M. Jourdain. He 
attempts to start afresh; to acquire, by sudden application, 
things which must be learned early and gradually ; and which, 
even if they could be learned to good purpose now, demand 
more tirne than a man ought to spend in sacrificing to the graces. 

J ust as, in the man of Petty Ambition, the love of honour is 
made mean by a low estimate of what is honourable, so in the 
Late-Learner the deisire ^i]pa.(TKiiv itoKKa MaarKoiuvos is made 
absurd by a wrong choice of studies. The best point in the 
character is its respect for culture; the weakest, its pride in 
accomplishments which seem precious because they have long 
beed admired from a distance. 

These were the ideas ordinarily conveyed by the word oil/ifia- 
0i^s, — a term analogous, from one point of view, to *pedant.' 
Timaeus called Aristotle oil/ifjMBfj (To<j>uTTriv, *a pedantic sophist,' 
for presuming to criticise the Locrian polity (Polyb. 12. 9. 4). 
Gellius notes the tendency to bring in new or obsolete words 
in writing and speaking as *a vice of late-learning, which the 
Greeks call oiffifiaOia (xr. 7. 3). *You know how insolent/ says 
Cicero, *are late-leamers' [Fam, 9. 12. 2). In ridiculing the taste 
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for interlarding Latin with Greek, Horace himself sets an ex- 
ample of abstinence, by paraphrasing into seri studiorum the 
term for which his own language supplied no equivalent {S. 
I. lo. 2 i). 

2 passacei for rodtatlon] See c. XV. note 6. 

3 ^Blgbt wlie^' *l«ft wlwel'] To tum towards the right was 
to tum *towards the spear-hand ; to the left, *towards the shield- 
hand' (or, for cavalry, «ri i)wav, *towards the bridle-hand*}. Thus 
Xen. Cyr. Vli. 5. 6, furt^akovro eV acnrtdo, *they wheeled to the 
left' Xenophon often ušes the phrases in reference to slantivise 
marching : e. g. eVi hopm vriCitrBai, to lead one's men on their own 
right (Anab, IV. 3. 26). See his Lacon, Resp, 11. 8: *The Lace- 
daemonians do with the greatest ease even those things which 
drill-sergeants consider most difficult When they are marching 
in column (cVl Kcpat), one section {evofioTia) of a company is, of 
course, behind another. Now, if at such a moment, the enemy 
appear m front in phalanx, the word is passed to the commander 
of each section to form in front ^ coming up upon the left (e*$ 
jUTumov nap* danida KaOivraaOai),^ 

4 at tbe f6stiyal of a Hero] Because no festival common to 
ali the Heroes is mentioned by Greek writers, this allusion has 
been treated as obscure. But each of the Heroes had his own 
festival ; and it is enough to understand a reference to any one 
of these. Such were the Theseia at Athens, the Aiaceia at 
Aegina, the Aianteia at Salamis, the Diocleia at Megara. The 
terms in which Thucydides mentions the honour paid to Brasidas 
at Amphipolis imply that an annual festival, cofM-iJ, was always 
celebrated in memory of a canonised Hero (v. 11). In Plutarch's 
praecepta de ger, resp. c. 15 § 7 a man is spoken of as *giving 
the banquet in some festival at a hero's tomb* vij/j^a b^iirv&v 
€mTa<l>iov tlvos); and probably where tradition pointed to the 
grave, — as in the čase of Eurystheus, buried at Pallene near 
Athens, Eur. I/er. 103 1, — ^the festival would be heldthere.' Com- 
pare the honours paid by Alexander to the tomb of Achilles at 
Sigeum, Arrian I. II. 

5 for a torch-race] The most probable account of the torch- 
race is that it was contested by two or more parallel chains of 
runners ; along each a torch was passed ; and the runners of 
that chain which carried its torch most quickly to the goal were 
collectively the winners. The length of the course at the great 
festivala was about half-a-mile. Trne to his principle of begin- 
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ning at the beginning, the Late Leamer does not compete with 
the tf4"lfioi, but enters for the boys' race. 

6 to a temple of Henudes] Small chapels or shnnes of 
Heracles were probably numerous in Attica, — ^his worship being 
associated with that of Theseus. See Plut TJkes. 35 *Theseus, 
on his release (from Hades, by Heracles), retumed to Athens ; 
and ali those sacred enclosures (rcfi^vi;) which were formerly his, 
and ivhich had been set apart for him by the city, he consecrated 
to Heracles, and called, instead of Thesea, Heraclea.^ The same 
legend is given by Euripides, H, F. 1327, wherie these sanctu- 
aries are spoken of as existing 'throughout the land' (iran-a^ov 
vOovos), Heracles had also an altar in the oiittfr Cerameicus i 
Faus. L 30 § I. 

7 seiie the oz] The 6il/ifia$ii£ lias been invited by a friend 
to assist at a sacrifice. Eager to display his strength, he throws 
off his cloak and seizes the head of the victim,— drawing it back 
so as to expose the throat to the knife. So //. i. 459, *they 
drew back the head and cut the throat' (ačepva-av koI co^afai/). 
The word rpaxriXiCoi» was used of a wrestler seizing his adversary 
by the throat, and bearing back his head : Plut. iie curios, 12, 
* See the athlete with his neck in the grip of a boy* (rpaxi;Xifo- 
fttvov,) — There is no special fitness in the sacrifice of the ox to 
Heracles ; it was the ordinary victim at a sacrifice of the more 
costly kind : see c; vil. A buli W2is probably the peculiar 
victim in the worship of Heracles and Theseus, — the two buli- 
slayers of legend ; and it was also one of the three animals 
(suovetaurilia) offered to the Heroes generally : see Diod. iv. 39. 

8 palaestras] He scorns the promiscuous company at the 
gymnasia, and goes to the palaestras, the regular wrestling 
schools : see c. xix. note 4. 

o at a conJuror^B perfoimiance] See c. xvi. note 6. The 
conjuror^s entertainment is here varied by songs. It has been 
proposed, but needlessly, to read Btofma-i, i.e. * stage plays.* 

10 Sabasins] On this character of Dionysus see c. xxviii. 
note 10. 

11 to acqult lilnuelf Isest] In the Speech de Corona Aes- 
chines is described as assisting his mother in the mystic 
ceremonial by which she professed to purge guilt ; instructing 
the candidates when to rise from their knees, and prescribing 
the formula which they were to recite : (p. 313 § 259.) The 

14 
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candidate for initiation in the rites of Sabazius is anxious to be 
perfect in a lesson of this kind. 

12 on a tautli-daj fJBfttTall On the tenth day after birth 
a child received its name, the parents holdin^ a sacrifice 
(dcKon/v Bvtw) and entertaining their friends. Peisthetaerus in 
the Birds replies to the begging poet who pretends that he has 
long sung the praises of the new Cloud-city, ' Have I not this 
very moment held its tenth-day festival, and named it like a 
child ?' One of the objects of entertaining a large company on 
this occasion was similar to that which was served by the 
wedding-feast — ^viz. to secure witnesses in čase the legitimacy of 
the child should aftenvards be disputed : see Demosth. Adv* 
Boeot iU nom. p. looi § 22, Isaeus iie Pyrrht her, p. 45 § 701 

13 to plaj tbA fluto irttli lilm] The oij/ifUMS^s aims at dis- 
tinction in the two especially liberal branches of Greek education ; 
g>iiinastics and music. The Roman feeling (under the Repub* 
lic at least) that there was something unmanly in being skilful 
on a musical instrument was very different from the Greek. 
Aristotle speaks of such skill as 'worthy of a free man, and 
honourable' {iktvBtpiov koI jcaXiJv : Po/it. viii. 3). In Plato's 
Lav/s it is recommended that a boy should have music lessons 
from the age of thirteen to that of sixteen (p. 809 e). 

14 plasr at toldaaiiz TlTanti] Nothing whatever is known 
as to the nature of the amusement called fuucpov dvbpuam. 
iraiC€iv : nor is the text certain : see Crtt. App, vili. 5. Ast 
proposed to read vomiv : * he will fence at a tali dummy' — the 
fivdpiar serving the purpose of the wooden post at which Roman 
swordmasters taught their pupils to cut and thrust : 'Who has 
not seen the wounds of ^he post V Ju v. vi. 247. As this exercise 
could scarcely be competitive, Ast wished to transfer rov airoh 
aKokovBov to the next clause. Coray read fiiKpov dvbpiovra 
iric^civ : ' he will press a statuette between his hands (to harden 
tlum).' This curious interpretation was suggested by a pas- 
sage in Diog. Laert. (vi. 23^ which says of Diogenes the cynic 
that, to harden his frame, he used * to roU on smooth sand in 
summer, and in winter to embrace statues covered with snpw.' 

15 ardierjr and JaTelin-tlirowlng] Both these were among 
the exercises of the gymnasium ; but they were esteemed in 
very different degrees. Archery was not a subject of contest at 
the great festivals ; and the bowmen of Greek armies in his- 
torical times were usually of an inferior social grade, at Athens, 
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Scvthian slaves, at Sparta, Helots (Xen. Hellen, iv. 5). Javelin- 
throwing, on the other hand, was one of the five exercises of 
the pentathlum at the great contests, and was therefore sy6^ 
tematically practised from boyhood. One of Antip1ion's speeches 
turns on a čase of a boy having accidentally shot another 
^ while practising the javelin with his fellows at the gymnasium' 
{Teiral. 11. 3 §3). 

16 to taka a leison from lilm] Compare Plutarch de fort 
Alex, II. C. I : * Philip, also, was in these things ( jealousy of 

Erofessional artists) smaller and more puerile than his true self, 
ecause his accomplishments had come late {yir oif/ifioBias)' 
Thus they say that when he was once wrangling with a harper 
about the execution of a passage, and fancied that he was 
confuting him, the man smiled quietly and answered, * Far from 
you, O king, be the degradation of understanding these things 
better than me."' 

17 at the \)sXt] See c. xiv. note 12. 

J 8 that he may appear educaled] The popular Greek ideal 
of a good education is expressed in Plato's Theages p. 122 £: 

* Did not your father have you educated in the same things in 
which aH other gentlemen*s sons (ol tc5v koKS^v KojadSv vi€ts) are 
educated — for instance, letters, harp-playing, wrestling, and other 
exercises ?' Arist. Fo/U. viii. 3, * There are chiefly four branches 
of education— letters, gymnastics, music, and (in some cases) 
painting. . .for painting, also, seems useful in enabling one to judge 
better of artisfs work.' It is interesting to compare the popular 
with the higher Greek conception of *the educated man.' 
Aristotle says {EtA, iv. i. 3) that to the consideration of every 
subject may be brought two valuable things — ^first, special know- 
ledge ieTTianifirf), and secondly,' a sort of educatedness' {olov itailkia 
Tis). The man of special knowledge is the arbiter of fact ; the 

* educated' man is the critic of method. So in Plato^s Erastae 
(p. 135 d) it is said that the philosopher is able, as becomes 'a 
freeborn and educated man,' to follow the statements of the 
special artist {Srffuovpy6g) better than the general company can ; 
and Socrates observes that this makes the man of culture, like 
the pentathlete, ' a sort of second-best ali round' {{mcucpov riva 
nepi vavra : p. 1 36 A). 

IX. TJ/E UNSEASONABLE MAN 
I Utoaeaaonahleneas] This, in its general sense, includes 
another character described by Theophrastus, — ^that ofv(pufyyia^ 

14—2 
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Officiousness. But between Unseasonableness in its strict sense 
and Officiousness there are two points of difTerence. The un- 
seasonable man does the wrong thing at the wrong tirne ; the 
mistake of the officious man consists either in doing a thing (in 
itself opportune) too well, or in undertaking it when it is beyond 
his power. The officious man always acts with a kind purpose, 
and has his attention habitually directed to the needs of odiers : 
the unseasonable man blunders chiefly through thinking too 
exclusively of himself. 

2 Mstnadel The ' comastes' was not always the midnight 
reveller armed with 'flambeaux and levers and bows that 
threaten thebarred doors' (Hor. Od. 3. 26. 6). Sometimes he is 
merely the prototype of the modem serenader. Such is the 
' comastes ' in Theocritus (iii. i) ; such the player of the * quaver- 
ing flute ' against whom Horace wams Asterie {Od, m. 7. 2a) 
Compare Lucian Marin, Dial, i. 4. ' Galatea, Polyphemtis 
is quite musical too. Doris, Oh, Galatea ! We heard his 
singing when he went to serenade you the other day' (oirorc 
iKmfuurt irp^rpf M <rr), 

3 eait In a raratF-mit] Sureties were reouired by Athenian 
law in two cases chie% : (i) inpublic causes^fortlie appearance 
of the accused on the day of tnaL If he failed to appear, his 
suiety became liable to the penalty for contempt of court ; and, 
in consideration of the risk run, the surety was allowed to hold 
the bailee in confinement till the day for his appearance (Xen. 
Hellen* I. 7. 3 J, ibk^trav vno r&v eyywfarafuv»v), (2) In public 
andcertain pnvate causes, surety was taken for the satisfaction 
of the judicial award. If the principal made default, his surety 
was liable for the money, and was sued in a *surety-suit' (iyyvff9 
diKif), But this responsibility was limited to one year from the 
time when the principal^s liabiUty was incurred (Dem. adv, 
Apat* p. 901). 

4 he wUl Invelgb against womankind] He does this in their 
presence ; for the wedding-feast was the one entertainment 
in which Greek manners permitted respectable women to take 
part. Plato proposed that the statutable wedding-party should 
consist of twenty persons, ten of either sex {Laws vi. p. 775 a). 
At the wedding-feast described by Lucian, the women, with the 
bride, are placed on one side of the Uble, the male guests oa the 
other {Sytnp, cc. 6 ff.). 
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5 and Inenzrlng ezpenae] Since, afler a sacrifice, it was 
usual to entertain friends : see c. XV. note 2. 

6 asBlsting at an arUtratUni] As an advocate of one of the 
twt) parties : see c. 11. note 3. 

7 wlio is not sret dmnk] The Roman 'nemo saltat sobrius' 
implied that dancing was alto^ether incompatible with the 
dignity of a freebom man. This was not the Greek feeling. 
The remark in the text only means that dancing, the uhimate 
expression of joy9 is absurd when a man dances in cold blood. 
Cf. Athen. xiv. p. 629 : — * Well says Damon the Athenian that 
songs and dances must come when the soul is at ali stirred. 
Liberal and beautiful souls impart the same qualities to their 
dances and songs ; souls of the opposite kind, the opposite. 
Wherefore also the ss^ing of Cleisthenes the despot of Sicyon was 
witty, and the sign of a cultivated understanding. Haying seen, 
as they say, one of his daughter's suitors dance in a vulgar 
manner — it was Hippocleides the Athenian — ^he said that ^^ he 
had danced off his marriage f deeming, as it seems, that the 
soulof the man resembled his dancing.' (Cf. Her. vi, 129.) 

X. THE OFFICIOUS MAN. 

1 Oflldousness] The desire to please, either by rendering 
an extraordinary service or by performing an ordinary one 
unusuadly well, is present in every act ascribed to this character. 
* Officiousness' therefore seems to render it better than the more 
literal * Overbusiness,' which is too harsh, The dištinction be- 
tween dotaKtia and n€pi€pyia scarcely needs to be pointed out ; 
the gooa-will in the latter čase is honest, not affected, and the 
'exaggeration is due simply to an error of judgment. Compare 
c. IX. note I. 

2 mlzlng more wlne] The wine and the water were usually 
mixed together in the bowl, and thence poured into the cups of 
the guests. The olvox6os was the ladler-out of the wine ; and 
olvoxorf was the ladle used for that purpose. Athenaeus however 
quotes a poet who had written on the subject, and from whom 
it appears that this was not always the čase: 'No man' says 
Xenophanes * would in mixing his glass first pour in the wine : 
the water comes first, and the wine on top of it' (Ath. xi. p. 782^ 

18), 
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3 ^ ftfflnmftndlnf oOoar] Here we have the undisciplined 
zeal, as in c. xxyii. the uncontroUable terror, of a badly-trained 
militiaman. Touches like these well illustrate the character of 
the Athenian military force— one which it shared with that of 
every Greek state except Sparta. Xenophon says with tnith 
that the Spartans alone were ' true artists in war ; the other 
Greeks, hasty amateurs {avrwrxiih%aiiTro.l) in campaigning* {Lac, 
Polit. 13. 5). 

4 ifbaoL ]ie maaiu to stre tettle] Compare Plutarch 
Demetr. c. 28 : ' It is said that when Demetrius was a boy he 
asked his father (Antigonus) when they were to march. An- 
tigonus replied in anger : " Are you miserable lest you should 
be the only person who does not hear the tnimpet ?" * 

5 irbat is to be lili order] The present tense implies iit 
Greek a certain obsequiousness which makes the indiscreet zeal 
more absurd. — irapayy€)Ck€iv * to pass the word/ which the com" 
mander gives to his lieutenants and they to their subaltems. 
The v€pi€pyos must be supposed to be a brigadier commanding 
(as ' taxiarGh') the infantry or (as ' phylarch') the cavalry of his 
tribe. 

6 a deceased woiiiui's tombitone] Casaubon doubted whether 
yw€UK6g meant the man's own wife ; but, to say nothing of the 
fact that her husband is mentioned among those. who were 
estimable, this would have been rfji jvvaiKog or r^r avroO jvvaiKOf z 
see XVIII., XXIII., xxiv., xxviii. Some relative of the ir€pitpyog 
is meant, whose funeral it devolved upon him to superintend. 

7 tbe xiame of lier htuilNuid] It may be inferred from this 
passage that it was usual at the tirne to write upon a woman's 
tomb merely her own name, — ^with perhaps that of her husband, 
if she had been married, or of her lather, but not both. There 
is a very evident emphasis upon jtfpaucog : the strangeness of the 
fuUer inscription consists in the fact that the tomb is a woman*s, 
The same feeling which placed a woman's glory in the absolute 
silence of her life (Thuc. 11. 45) may have suggested — what, 
indeed, it made inevitable — that her tombstone should say 
little. Plato was legislating for his own sex only, when he 
permitted tombstones to record ' the praises of the deceased in 
not more than four heroic verses' {Laws XV. p. 958 e). Pau- 
sanias notices it as feculiar at Sicyon that 'they add no in- 
scription, but after simply stating the name of Uie deceased^ 
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tirithout intimating his descent (ov narpoB^v virtiiropTts), hid 
Farewell to the dead* (ll. 7. 3), 

XI. THE UNPLEASANT MAN, 

1 Unpleasantness] The epithet 'harmless' (2v€t> &Ka^i\^) 
with which the ' annoyance' given by the character is qualified, 
seems merely an attempt by the composer of the Definition to 
indicate that Avm;, ' pain/ is not to be understood in a material 
sense. ' Thus the Shameless man, for instance, does not merely 
offend the taste, but sometimes inflicts positive damage, p\aPrjy 
— as on the butcher from whom he steals tripe. The Unpleasant 
man on the other hand — says the Definition — is annoying in an 
aesthetic sense only. 

The outlines of this Character are not firmly drawn ; the 
traits which it includes do not seem distinctly referable to any 
one dominant moral quality : it is altogether a slight sketch, 
put together from observations and impressions which have not 
been thoroughly sorted or analysed. It has elements in common 
with at least three characters which are elsewhere treated 
separately and fully : — i. The Unpleasant man is unseasonable, ^ 
He disturbs a friend's sleep that he may talk to him, and keeps* 
a ship waiting while he takes a walk. 2, He is boastful; as 
when he speaks of his cistern and of his cook. 3. He is gross^ 
i.e. a coarse jester ; as in the question which he addresses to his 
mother. 

No one of these tendencies is strongly marked ; but they 
are so blended as to form a whole which would, in English. 
phrase, be most nearly described by lU-breeding ; meaning 
thereby a want of tact which is not accidental, but is due 
to a defect, natural or engendered, in sure good-feeliiig, 

2 dstem-iFikter] The remark is avjbii as being boastful ; 
and perhaps also as suggesting thin potations. The female 
legislator in the Ecclesiazusae (154) proposes 'that no pubiican 
be allowed to construct cisterns in the wine-shops.' Athenaeus 
tells a story — preserved by a brother dramatist — of Diphilus. 
The comic poet is dining out, and compliments his host upon 
the coolness of the wine : — 

' Your cistern mast be admirably cool.' 

' Yes ; ve take pains to ice it — with your prolc^es.' 

(Ath. XIII. p. 580 § 43). 
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3 tlM pliroad oalk] In Lucian's Diahgues of tki Dead 
(XI. 4) the shades of two philosophers converse moumfully on 
the uselessness of instilling truths into minds which have no 
power to retain them >— ^ It was just the čase of these daughters 
of Danaus, for ever refilling the sieve-like cask.' 

4 'wlU dunr off tb« gvalltlM of lili parailte] He draws 
attention, at his own table, to the appetite of his parasite, — 
incites him to buffoonery, — and in short, displays him as one of 
his possessions. The abject condition of the professional 
Athenian parasite is vividly set forth in Alciphro^s Letters^ — 
who, in this as in other things, seems to have drawn upon the 
poets of the Middle and New Comedy. The parasite is described 
as ever hesitating between two evils-— on the one hand, gaunt 
hunger-r-on the other, not indignities merely, but blows, cuffs, 
^ manner of ill-usage from his patron and his patron*s guests 
(III. 6, 7, 4cO. His position is unbearable : he thinks of taking 
to the road with a band of brigands who lie in wait at the 
Scironian rocks for travellers to Corinth ; he attempts small 
parts at the theatre, and implores his brother parasites to come 
and applaud ; he even tries country life ; but it is in vain ; he 
always relapses into the old dilemma between starvation and 
maltreatment (m. 70, 71). The parasite in Plautus and Terence 
holds, if not a higher, at least a safer position. 

The word ' parasite' is said to occur in a bad sense first in a 
fragment of Ar&ros (*Apcip«»f ) the son of Aristophanes, whose first 
piece, acc. to Suidas, was acted in OL loi (376— -372 B.C: 
Meineke frag. com. ed. Bothe p. 466). In older times ' parasite' 
was a term of honour, meaning a person appointed to assist the 
magistrates in celebrating sacrificial feasts, and otherwise called 
(rvi2oivos : Athen. p. 234 § 26. 

XII. T^£ OFFENSIVE MAN. 

I Oflinifivenais] The appropriation of the word hvtr^i^ta. 
to the special sense which it bears here is remarkable. It is 
perhaps the strongest example of a characteristic common in 
some degree to ali these sketches — ^that they treat general terms 
simply in reference to the particular meaning, howeverarbitraryy 
which the social usage of the day had fbced upon them : see c. 
III. note I. It may be accidental, but seems worthy of notice, 
that twice in the Philoctetes of Sophocles dvo-^cpcm is used 
precisely in the sense to which it is restricted here^-when the 
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^fferer speaks of the annoyance which his malady must cause 
to those with whom he sails : vv. 473, 9oa 

2 nuiGld oU] Compare Juvenal v. 88 : — 

Your humbler sauceboats know the grosser oil 
Which came in wherries firom Jugurtha*s soil ; 
"^Vliich helps the Moor to bathe in peace at Rome, 
And guards his ooimtrymen from snakes at home. 

3 a thUdc timlo] He wears the lightest summer mantle over 
such a tunic as is wom only in winter, Aristophanes in the 
Birds (714) speaks of the tirne when — 

The swallow brings ns news, 
rris tirne to seli the winter cloak and bay tlie summer blouse: 

and Horace of the man who wears — 

In June a cape, a jersey when it snows. 

(Epp, I, xi. iS.) 

XIII. THE STUPID MAN. 

1 StapldllF] In Eth, N. 11. 7 Aristotle observes that there 
is no proper name for those who čare too little about pleasure ; 
but proposes to call them insensible (avaia-Oijroi). The word is 
used here in a general meaning, of one whose ^ perceptions' are 
slow. Ali the phases of this slowness described Dy Theophrastus 
have a common characteristic, — inattention to the immediate 
present. It is because the dvaia-BriTos is seldom thinking of what 
he is doing at the moment that his actions leave no stamp upon 
his memory, and that he forgets an engagement just formed. 
For the same reason, when social pressure hurries him into 
speaking or acting on the instant, he is apt to say or do 
mechanically something which does not suit the occasion. 

2 after dolng a snm j In c. vi. it is said of the Boastful 
man that, when sitting m a puhlic plače among strangers, he 
will ask one of them to ' set up the counters' {Bclvcu tci£ ^</>ovff) 
in order to verify a boast which he has made. These two 
passages seem to show that people sometimes carried about a 
'ready reckoner' in the shape of a small ciphering-board 
(a/SoKiov}, like that used by an arithmetic master (calculator) at 
Rome : Mart. X. 62. 4. — See c. iv. note lot 

3 wlieii I10 is defendant In an aotlon] The preliminary in- 
vestigation of the čase before the archon is over ; a day has 
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been appointed for it to come before a court ; but, before this 
day (i; Kvpia rov vo^jov^ Dem. Meid, p. C44 § 93) arrives, the 
Stupid man forgets the whole matter, and leaves Athens. The 
consequence ;s that judgment goes against him by default 

4 In order that Im maj oobm to tba lumiel The duty of a 
relative or friend was not merely to attend the nineral {tic^op^) ; 
he was also expectcd to visit the house at least once while the 
corpse was laid out (irpo^cfrif ). Not to take part in the ' mouming* 
{to Kijdof) then mside, was thought unfeeling neglect: Isocr. 
Aegin. p. 390. See Demosth. adv, Macart. p. 107 1 § 64, ^These 
female relations he invites both to be present at the laying out 
of the dead, and to follow him to the grave.' Plut. de ConsoL od 
Ur, C. 3, ' This also is mentioned with surprise by those who 
visited the house {ol vapaytw6fttvoif Le. during the irp63€ats), 
that you have not put on mouming...nor was there any show of 
splendour or pomp about the buriaL' So in the Andria i. i. 79 
the moumer often {/reguens) visits the house of death. 

5 wm oall wttnMiM] as if he were fnakingy instead of 
receiving, a payment. Compare Dem. in Phorm, p. 915 § 30, 
' I suppose you aH know that (these men) bo]Tow with it^tr 
witnesses, but call many when they pay.' 

6 enenmlMn] In the Peace (looi) Trygaeus prajrs *that 
the marketplace may be fuU of good things— Targe garlic, early 
cucumbers, apples, pomegranates.* But the Stupid man forgets 
that it is not even spring yet 

7 make lili dilUnii imttl«] Through mere dull inad- 
vertence he incites his children to continue their violent 
exercise long after signs of fatigue have begun to appear. 
Athletics filled a large plače in die life of a Greek ; but his 
instinct for moderation in this as in other things is often 
marked. See Plato's Erastae p. 133 E (where Socrates wants 
to show that polymathy is not philosophy), ^ Pray, now, do you 
consider that in the gymnasia heavy work (^iXoiroiria) is 
athleticism (<f>i\oyvfivaa'ia)l' Aristotle says that gymnastic 
Science is the knowledge of the modera/e in toil : £tA, N. i. 
6.4. 

. 8 and nm raoet] £ur. Medea 46 'Here come in my 
children from their races'— «ic Tp6x»Vy where a variant is c« 
rpox(S»v {rpoxos) *' from their hoops.' Mr Sheppard understands 
Tpoxa{€Uf here of trundling hoops : but elsewhere the word. 
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always means to run races. An anonymous critic suggested 
TpoxtCft'V : but this (though supported by the analogy of ^ipaipi- 
Ceiv) does not occur in the sense of ' driving a hoop.' Probabljr 
the word for that would have been KpiKriXar€iv^ or perhaps 
rpo^i/Aorciv,— certainly not TpoxidC€ip, as Ast suggests. 

9 wlien It 18 ralnlng] See Crit,'App, Xlil. 4. The point 
concealed under the corrupt text is probably of the kind which 
the most intelligible of the restorations affords. The avaUr^ot 
makes one of his verbal blunders. Ussing supposes the general 
sense to have been : ' When it rains he praises the fine weather, 
and does things which can be done only when it is fine.' But> 
probably even the dvalfrBiiTos, if (for instance) he went out to dig, 
would discover that the weather was unpropitious. 

10 tbe Sacred Oate] Sulla, in 86 ac, broke into Athens by 
levelling * that part of the wall which is between the Peiraic and 
the Sacred Gate;' and the ensuing massacre in the neighbour^ 
hood of the agora ' spread over the whole Cerameicus within the 
Dipylum' (Plut Su//a 14). The Dipylum, also called the, 
Thriasian Gate, was on the N.w. side of Athens ; the Peiraic 
was on the S.w. ; the Sacred Gate was probably between them, 
and was so called because it led (as did also the Dipylum) to 
the Sacred Road to Eleusis. Now the Outer Cerameicus, upon 
which the Sacred Gate, as well as the Dipylum, would thus 
open, was the cemetery for those who werehonoured with public 
burial. See the Birds^ 395 : — * The Cerameicus shall receive 
us : for, in order that we may have a public funeral, we will 
teli the Generals that we died in battle with the enemy in Bird-. 
land.' — For a discussion of the reading *Hpias irvAar, see Critical 
Appendix XIII. 5. 

11 X 011I7 irlsb that 70U or X had as manj] The Stupid 
man, in absence of mind, answers as if he had been asked (for 
instance) ' How many minas do you suppose that Glaucon is 
worth?' Thus inadvertently he speaks words of fearful omen ; 
for he associates death with himself and with his questioner by 
a wish, For a precisely similar instance of apauršrjaia betrayed 
into Svir<f>rffiia^ see Plutarch Crass. 19 : ' And from Crassus 
himself, as he was addressing the soldiers, fell an utterance 
which agitated and appalled theoL He directed them to break 
down the bridge over the river, m order that no one might 
retum. And whereas he ought, when he perceived the strange- 
ness (droirtov — ^a euphemism) of the phrase, to have recalled and 
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explained it to those whom his words had terrified, he neglected 
through ofa^tinacy to do sa* — For the form of the expression 
oo-oi iiiAi ytvoufro, c£ Theocr. XVI. 19^ avrf fuU rt y4voiTo 'give 
me pelf for my$elf.' 

XIV. T^E BOOR. 

T BooiUliiMif] The sense of a^Sia in the Definitioa 
is illustrated by Eur. Med, 22^, 'harsh to his fellow-citizens 
from want ofcultur^ (afuiBiag vwo). 

The selection of the Rustic as a definite type is remarkable. 
Small as Attica was, the line of demarcation between town and 
Country life was sharplv drawn. As Athens grew in wealth, the 
richer part, indeed, ot the country population were more and 
more attracted to it ; and Isocrates, speaking in '380 R.c, can 
akeady contrast his own tirne with the days when * the houses 
and establishments in the country were handsomer than those 
within the walls, and when many of the citizens did not even 
come to town for the festivals* (Areop, p. 150 § 52). But there 
remained a frugal farmer-class, strongly conservative of the old 
simplicity, totally strange to the life of the city, and rarely<— in 
some cases, never-^visiting it. A vivid picture of this class — 
probably derived in part from the Greek comic dramatists — ^is 
eiven in the Letters of Alciphro, of which the imaginary writers 
belong to the age of Theophrastus. The temptations which 
beset the rustic on his visits to Athens are forcibly described. 
A farmer sends in his son to seli wood and barley ; the young 
man sees a philosopher at the Academy, and to his father^s 
dismay comes back a Cynic (iii. 40}. Another, having been 
sent in to buy earthenwere, is betrayed into a ruinous carouse ; 
a third, after disposing of his figs and nuts, goes to the theatre, 
and is thrown into ecstasies of wonder and terror by a conjuror 
(m. 17. 20). The rareness of such visits is also marked. In 
one letter a young Attic farmer requests a neighbour to be his 
guide in ^.first visit to Athens ; he longs to see ' what this thing 
may be which they call town* (m. 31). In another, a son 
implores his mother to ' come and see the splendours of the 
town before her dying day;' for, though distant but a few hours* 
joumey, she has never seen them (m. 39). 

It was from the intellectual, quite as much as from the 
aesthetic side, that an Athenian viewed Rusticity. Aristode calls 
the man incapable of a joke — ^the opposite extreine to the BMffoon 
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— SypoiKos9 a Rvštic ; and when he afterwards changes his word, 
it isonly to substitute for it another (aypiot) which expresses in 
a stili stronger form the result of living too much in the country. 
The sketch which Theophrastus gives us is so far defective that 
it contrasts rusticity, not with town intelligence, but merely with 
town elegance. 

2 a po880t] The icvkcov was a sort of thick posset, made 
with wine, barley-meal, grated cheese, and honey, and some- 
times fiavoured with thyme. The rustic carries the fragrance 
on his breath into the Ecclesia. 

3 Us BlLoes too lazge for Us fset] In the Knights (317) 
Cleon is accused of having sold bad shoe-leather 'to the country 
people ;' so that ' before they had wom the shoes a day, they 
were too large by a couple of spans.* Compare Hor. Sat. l. 3. 
30 ; ' He may be laughed at because he is shaved in a some^ 
what rustic fashion — ^because his toga falls to his heels — because 
the loose shoe will hardly cling to his foot.—Cf. c. L note 7. 

4 talks confidentla]]y to Us ovn senrants] Greek manners, 
unlike Roman, permitted familiarity with slaves. After telling 
a story to illustrate the fear in which a Roman slave stood of 
his master, Plutarch adds, — *but the Attic slave will teli his 
master as he digs the terms of the last Convention ; so perfect 
is their familiarity* (^ GarruL 18). Xenophon says : — * We have 
given to oUr slaves the right to talk like equals (eoim^ia) with 
freemen, just as to resident-aliens the right of so talking with 
citizens ;' and he explains the indulgence by the fact that in a 
naval state, which requires the personal service of its citizens, 
the industries must be in the hands of the slaves, who will grow 
rich, and must then be kept in good humour {de repubL Ath, i. 
12). — The Rustic*s rusticity consists, then, not in conversing 
with his slaves, but in conversing with ^em on important 
matters, which, with a surly reserve, he withholds from his own 
family. 

5 Ured labonzers] Slavery did not altogether swamp the 
labour-market. Poor men, chiefly forei^ers, found employment 
as artisans, farm-labourers, or domestics : see Plat Rep, 371. 
L)rsis, in Plato's dialogue, says that his father^s chariot was 
driven at the games b)r a hired charioteer {Lys. p. 208 e), while 
the groom mentioned in the same passage is a slave, The 
shrine of £urysaces in the Market-place is mentioned by Pollux 
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as the plače at which 'those who ply for hire used to con- 
gregatc/ 

6 w]iaL h« MM an oz or an an or a goat] Compare £arle's 
Character of a Plaine Country Fellow : — ^ His mind is not 
much distracted with objects ; but if a good fat Cowe come in 
his way, he stands dumbe and astonisht, and though his haste 
be never so great, will fixe here halfe an houres contemplation.' 

7 wlU drlnk lili irlna ratbar ftrongl Temperate drinkers 
always put more water than wine into the bowl. Five parts of 
water to two of wine appears to have been a favourite mixture 
(Athen. x. p. 426. | 28). In a fragment of one of the comedies of 
Eupolis the Wine-God is thus greeted on his appearance — 

Hail, Dionysus : are you *Five'and-two?' 

Hesiod {Of. 594) recommends three parts of water to one of 
wine, — the mixture which in Horace {Od, iii. 8. 13) the Graccs 
are said to approve. As to stronger compounds, a poet in 
Athenaeus (11. p. 36 § 2) says — 

Half-wine half-water is a maddening drink; 
Wine Mrithout water brings paralysis. 

The Spartan Cleomenes was supposed to have gone mad 
through having leamed from the Scythians to drink wine neat 
(Her. VI. 84). 

8 the dog] The house-dog which kept watch in the hali. 
In Ar. Lysist. 121 3 the servant at the door warns importunate 
visitors to * beivare of the dog.' The arrival of a welcome guest 
js thus described in some verses quoted by Athenaeus (i. 

P.3§4):-- 

First, the hall-porter is aH smiles— the dog 
Wags a pleased tail— and some one hastes to set 
A chair, unbidden. 

9 If he has lent his plongli] It is impossible not to be 
struck by the frequent allusions in these sketches to loans 
between neighbours of things used in housekeeping or farming. 
Thus the Penurious man (xxiv.) is one who ' forbids his wife to 
lend salt, or a lamp-wick, or cummin, or verjuice, or meal for 
sacrifice, or garlands, or cakes;* cf. cc. XV., !xxill., XXVI. Such 
touches remind us that the social life of Attica was, in the best 
sense, homely ; and of the saying of Pericies, that Athenians 
nndersipod </>cXoicaXciy /ter* cvrcAcuif . Compare Xenophon Mem, 
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11. 2. 12. * Well/ said Socrates, *and do you not wish to be on 
good terms with your neighbour, that he may give you a light 
for your fire when you want one ?' 

10 salt-flsli] As fresh fish was the favourite delicacy at 
Athens, so salt-fish was the cheapest and commonest food. 
While Dicaeopolis, in the Achamians, having made peace«for 
himself, is preparing to dine on pheasants and thrushes, 
Lamachus rueiFully provides himself with the fare of a campaigner 
— onions and salt-fish {Ach, 1 100). There were shops expressly 
for its šale in the marketplace (c. xvi.), and it was also sold at 
the city-gates (Ar. Knights 1246). Cargoes of salted thunniesj 
mackerel, etc, were imported from the Hellespont and the 
Euxine : Athen. iil. p. 116 § 85. 

1 1 liides] hi<l>B€pai were sometimes wom by country people. 
A rustic in the Clouds (72) is described as *clad in leather, 
driving in his goats from Phelleus.' 

12 the New-Hoo]il The first of the (lunar) month was fair- 
day at Athens. Ar. Wasps 171 : * I want to seli my ass ; for it 
is new moon:' Knights 43 *this man bought a slave at the last 
new moon.' A public sacrifice, at which the archon presided, 
was held on the acropolis on this day. Demosth. Aristdg. I. 
p. 800 (urging the jury to be true to their oaths) *How (else), 
when you go up to the acropolis at the new nioon, can you pray 
the gods to bless Athens and to bless each one of you ?' 

13 'wm slug at the iMitli] At the public baths, no less than 
in the streets oi* at the theatres, manners were on their trial. 
The term * Triballians,' which Demosthenes ušes in the general 
sense of *roysterers/ meant especicdly, according to one old 
lexicon, those who behave with ill-breeding at the baths, The 
Shameless mantXV.), the Offensive man (xii.), and the Late- 
learner (vi II.) ali make the baths a plače for the display of their 
characters. The Rustic sings in mere gaiety of špirit. Horace 
complains of more deliberate offipnders : — * Some recite their 
works in the forum ; not a few at the bath' {Sat, i. 4. 75) : 
and Martial says of an irrepressible reciter — ' I fly to the baths 
— you stili buzz at my ear* (lii. 44. 12.). Seneca too reckonš 
among the nuisances of those resorts *• the man who likes to hear 
his own voice:' (Ep. 56). One of the temptations may have 
been the vaulted roo£ 
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XV. THE SHAMELESS MAN. 

I fniiinuliiiiiiM] The ciause in the Definition — ^'for the 
sake of base ^in' — is significant. It is the keyy as will pre- 
sently be explained, to the special and limited sense in which 
Theophrastus considers Shamelessness. Compare the pseudo- 
Platonic Definitions p. 416 : ' Shamelessness is a state of mind 
tolerant of ignominy for the sake of gain/ 

Shamelessness in its general sense — ' the not-shrinking from 
doing disgraceful things' {Eth. N, iv. 9)-~comprehends three 
characters described by Theophrastus : i. Shamelessness {avoir 
oTfvvrla) in his special sense : 2. Recklessness or the Abandoned 
character (mrovoia) : 3. Grossness (fi^tkupia), We will attempt 
to discrimmate these ; having regard, not to the ideas which 
the terms might or ought to convey, but merely to the positive 
sense in which Theophrastus has used thenu 

(i) His Shameless man, then,— whom it will be convenient 
to distinguish as the man of Shrewd £ffrontery — ^is one who is 
restrained by no scruple from committing those small injustices 
for which there is a practical impunity. He is not at war with 
80ciety ; he does not outrage it by any grave misdemeanour, or 
even by any eccentricity so violent that a brazen jocularity 
cannot carry it of!l The strength of his genius lies m this, — 
that, while he is habitually guilty of sharp practice in his dealing^ 
with the world, and while he knows that tne world knows it, he 
is able to suppress every trace of consciousness that he is not 
generally respected and beloved. The first trait given by Theo- 
phrastus is the most expressive. He dines out at a tirne when 
ne was socially bound to be dispensing instead of receiving 
hospitality. But, instead of betraying embarrassment, he gaily 
assumes the licence of a privileged and especially popular 
guest 

(2) The Reckless or Abandoned man (ArovtvotifjJpot) is also 
shameless. But, whereas the man of Shrewd £ffrontery re- 
presses, for the sake of gain, an instinct of shame probably feeble 
from the first, the Reckless man has fiercely čast off a sense of 
shame which may once have been fine. The breach between 
him and his self-respect is complete and irreconcileable, trans- 
forming his whole character, and driving him into grotesque 
forms of self-insult. The man of Shrewd £ffrontery is on good 
terms with the world ; the Reckless man is a social outcast 
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(3) The Gross man difFers from the other two chiefly in this, 
— that he stands morally on a higher, sesthetically on a lower 
level. He does *shameless' things neither, like the man of 
Shrewd Effrontery, with a view to advantage, nor, like the 
Reckless man, in a sort of desperation ; but naturally, with the 
relish of a coarse nature for monstrous jests, which seem to him 
the more humorous if they extort signs of disgust. But, if he 
is in more violently bad taste, he is less immoral than the other 
two ; for his offences are less voluntary, and, on the whole, of a 
lighter kind. He does not defraud his neighbour, like the man 
of Shrewd £ffrontery \ nor, like the Reckless man, leave his 
mother to starve. 

2 wli6n lie lias been Bacrlfidng] As in Homeric, so in later 
times a sacrifice was usually followed by a feast. Thus, in one 
of Antipho's speeches, a man bas a sacrifice to perform to Zeus 
Ctesius in the Peiraeus : he makes it the occasion of giving a 
farewell dinner to a friend who is about to sail {de Vene/, § 16). 
The sacrifice in honour of any domestic event, e.g. the naming 
of a child, or an athletic victory (dcKorrfv, vucrpripia 6v€i,v) — always 
implied the entertaining of friends. After public sacrifices, in 
like manner, the people were feasted (Isaeus de Astyph, hered. 
§ 21), a regular portion of bread and meat being given to each 
person (Plut. Symp, II. 10. 7). To hold a sacrifice without 
giving a dinner would have been thought inhospitable ; to dine 
out on the same day, shameless. 

3 calling up lils attendant] A Roman custom allowed the 
guest to hand to his slave, stationed behind him, delicacies 
which he wished to reserve for use at home ; see Athen. iv. 
p. 128 § 2, where, at an elaborate wedding-banquet, the slaves in 
attendance on their masters carry baskets, which are soon filled. 
But on ordinary occasions it was thought ill-bred to use this 
privilege : see Lucian*s Symp. c. 2, Hermot, c. 2 ; Martial 11. 
37. And there is no proof that the custom was tolerated at ali 
by earlier Greek manners : at Rome it may have been con- 
nected in origin with the client^s dole. Here the Shameless 
man is of course represented as taking an unusual liberty. 
A similar trait is mentioned of the Avaricious man, who, at 
a club dinner, asks for a dish for his slaves (c. xxvi.). 

4 In marketing] See c. xvil. note 6. 

5 wli6n he lias taken places at the theatre] Having his 
house full of guests, perhaps at one of the festivals, he takes a 
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certain number of places for a series of performances at the 
theatre. H is visitors pay for the tickets ; but, on the first day, 
he con tri ves to go himself in the plače of one of them ; and, em- 
boldened by success, brings on the second day hi s children and 
their * pedagogue' in the room of others. In Plato*s tirne a plače 
in the best part of the house — i.e. in the tiers nearest the orchestra 
— seemfi to have cost about a drachma (lo^.: Plat. ApoL Socr. 
p. 26 E). The ordinary priče of admission was two obols, — 
rather more than 3^., — which the state furnished to poor people 
at the festivals. Foreigners probably had to take their places 
through citizens ; and foreign women at least seem to have been 
restricted to a particular part of the house. In a fragment of 
Alexis the women complain, * we have to sit at the theatre in the 
back rows, as if we were foreigners* ((cW : Alex. frag, 25. i 
Meineke). 

6 aad iKvroir iMolej] See c. XIV. note 8. 

7 the coppen In tlie batlu] for heating the water. A 
shoAver^bath was sometimes taken by having water dashed over 
the head ; and this office was performed by the bathman. See 
Plat. Rep. I. p. 344 D, * Thrasymachus now thought of going, 
after having, like a bathman, dashed his discourse over our ears 
in a fuU torrent* The Shamdess man does this for himself, and 
thus finds a pretext for depriving the attendant of his fee. 

XVI. THE RECKLESS MAN. 

[ BecOEleasneM] On the difference belween this character 
and those which precede and follow it, see c. xv. note i. The 
term dirovtpornims contrasts a former with an actual state ; 
before a man can be desperate he must have hoped. The 
Definition fails to mark this ; but the Character marks it 
throughout. It is the picture of a person who has gone from 
bad to worse, until he retains just so much remembrance of a 
more respectable self as serves to give him a frantic pkasure in 
insulting his own dign!ty. He is ready to be even a crier or a 
cook ; a statcment which shows how advantageous is the original 
position supposed for the now Reckles^s man. The ideas con- 
ventionally attached to the words dirovoia, dirovcvorjfievos will be 
seen from Demosth. tn Aristog. I. p, 780 § 32 : * Do you not see 
that in his policy there is no calculation, no restraining sense of 
honour (aido>y), but that recklessness {dnovoia) is its guide? Or 
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rather, his policy is utter recklessness, — that worst of evils to the 
man upon whoin it comes, a thing terrible and cruel to ali, — to 
the State, intolerable. For the reckless man (o dirovfporjfAevos) 
has given himself up,— has no čare for the safety which calcula- 
tion can ensure, — and prospers, if he does prosper, against ex- 
pectation and against probability.' Plutarch makes callousness 
to ill repute the essence ofmroiHna {Alcib, 13. 4). 

2 belng proof against almse, and capaUo of glvlng Iti The 
aor..Xoi5opi;^i/ai is here, as in Demosthenes, deponent, naving 
an active sense, *to revile:' see Crit App. xvi. i. The Reckless 
man cannot only listen unmoved to reproaches (icaKor aKovfraC)^ 
but can retort them. 

3 to dance tbe cordax] The author of the Clouds, taking 
credit to himself for the propriety of his muse, instances some 
things which she has escnewed. Among these it is specified that 
she has ' never mocked bald men, nor danced the cordax' (540). 

4 Bober] Cf. Demosth. Olynth, il. p. 23 § 19 : * The rest of 
(Philip's) court consist of brigands and flatterers and such-like 
persons, capable of dancing, iphen intoxicatedy dances which I 
would rather not name to you.* 

5 wltlioat a mask] Demosth. de Falsa Legat p. 433 
§ 287 : * men at the very sight of whom you would cry out — the 
blackguard Nicias and the execrable Curebion, who plays comic 
parts in the procession without the mask' (i.e. at the Dionysia). 
Observe the article : the (indispensable) mask. 

6 at a coiijiiror'8 pezfomiaiioe] Jugglers, puppet-showmen 
and the like travelled about to the fairs and festivals at town& 
Plutarch compares persons who circulate absurd opinions ta 
men * dragging about a sort of conjuror^s apparatus and bootb 
{^RvKaiav) on their backs* {defac, Lunae 8). In Plato^s RePublic 
(VII. p. 514 b) the wall over which the prisoners in the cave see 
images flit is compared to the *screens which conjurors set 
between themselves and the spectators, over which tiiey show 
their tricks.' Sometimes they were allowed to perform in 
theatres (Athen. I. p. 19 § 16 : Alciphr. m. 20). The tricks 
were of the established type — bringing fire out of the mouth 
(Athen. IV. p. 129 § 3), swallowing knives (Plut. Lyc, 20), making 
pebbles pass from one cup to another, or producing them from 
the mouth or ears of a spectator (Alciphr. m. 20). 

7 the firee-iMuu] ro avfjfiokau appears to mean a token or 
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ticket given by the conjuror to his friends, or paid for, before 
the performance commenced. Compare Ar. Plut 278, ' why do 
you not go? — Charon ofFers you your ticket' (ri avfi^okpv Bibaci) 
— with allusionto the tickets given to jurymen when they entered 
court, and on presenting which they received their pay. 

8 an Innkeeper] The unpopularity of innkeepers arose 
partly, no doubt, from the general feeling in ancient Greece 
against taking money for hospitality ; but they were also 
infamous, as a class, for extortion. See acurious passage in 
Plato's Laws xi. p. 918 D : *0n this account (eagemess for 
gain) aH the lines of life connected with retail trade, commerce, 
inn-keeping, have fallen under suspicion and become utterly 
disreputable...A man opens lodgings, for the sake of trade, in a 
lonely plače, a long way from anywhere. He receives bewildered 
travellers in barely tolerable quarters, or aflfords warmth, quiet, 
and rest in his close rooms to people driven in by angry storms. 
And then, after receiving them as friends, he does not provide 
them with hospitable entertainment in accordance with that re- 
ception, but ko/ds them to ransom, — like captive enemies whom 
he has got into his clutches, — on the most exorbitant, unjust, 
rascally terms. It is these oflfences, and others like them, 
shamefully common in ali such callings, which have brought 
discredit upon such ministration to men*s need.' But though it 
was discreditable to keep, it was not so to frequent an inn. 
The Athenian ambassadors to Philip stay at inns (Dem. de F, 
Legat, p. 272) ; and Dionysus in the Frogs (114) inquires which 
are the best inns on the road to Hades. 

9 a tax-fiLnner] Andocides de Myst p. 17 § 133: — *Agyr- 
rhius became chief-farmer of the two-per-cent. tax two years ago, 
buying it for thirty talents ; and had for his partners the whole 
set who muster under the white-poplar^ (the spot at Athens 
where the tax-contracts were sold) ; ^you know what they are 
like^ 

10 a crler'8] The Homeric 'herald' was also ambassador, 
'messenger of Zeus and men* (//. i. 334); his office was sacred 
and his person inviolable. The house of the Herald s at Athens 
were the priestly representatives of this bygone dignity. But 
the modern * herald' — the crier who made proclamation in the 
Ecclesia or in the market-place — seems to have been on a level 
with the Roman praeco, Speaking of the shifts to which poor 
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poets are reduced, Juvenal says: *Others have not thought it 
too low or base to become criers* (vil. 5). 

11 a oook*«] The meals of an Athenian household were 
usually prepared by the female slaves ; only on special occasions 
was a man-cook hired from one of the shops in the Marketplace 
in which the business of professed cook was combined with 
that of butcher. When Anstippus was reproached with em- 
ploying a professional orator in a lawsuit, *Well/ he answered, 
'and when I give a dinner-party I hire a cook' (Diog. II. 72). 
The earliest mention of a man-cook as part of the establishment 
is said by Athenaeus to have occurred in a writer who lived about 
280 B.C. : Athen. Xiv. p. 658 § 22. Commenting upon the luxury 
brought in at Rome by the Asiatic conquests, Livy says : *Then 
it was that the cook, esteemed and treated by the ancients cls the 
vilest of slaves^ began to be prized' (xxxix. 6). 

12 he wUl gamUe] Aeschines in Timarch, p. 8 § 53: *He 
spent his days in a gambling-house, where the fighting-stage 
(Ti;Xia, a board with a ring chalked upon it) is set out, and they 
match fighting-cocks, and play at dice.* Alciphr. Iil. 54: *Per- 
haps you will ask me why I am crying, or how I came to have 
my head broken, or why this flowered cloak of mine is torn to 
tatters.** I won at dice. Would that I never hadi What busi- 
ness had I to match my weak self against sturdy ypung men? 
No sooner had I swept aH the stakes on the table towards me, 
and broken their bank, than they made a general rush at me. 
Some pounded me with their fists, others used stones, others 
tore my clothes. I clung fast to my money, determined to die 
rather than give up to them any part of my winnings. Well, for 
a time I made a good fight of it, standing the showers of blows, 
resisting the wrenching fingers, and sitting stili like a Spartan 
who is being flogged on Orthia*s altar. At last, however, I grew 
faint, and allowed the ruffians to take their plunder.' 

13 vili neglect to malntaln lils motlier] Loss of civil rights 
was the legal penalty for proved neglect of parents. Aeschin. 
in Timarch. p. 4 § 28 ; * And whom did our lawgiver condemn to 
silence (in the Ecclesia)? Evil livers. And where does he make 
this clear ? * Let there be ' he says * a scrutiny of the public 
speakers, in čase there be any speaker in the Ecclesia who is a 
striker of his father or mother, or who neglects to maintain 
them or to give them a home.* Solon, however, enacted that 
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'no son should be compelled to maintain a father who failed 
to have him taught some trade' (Plut Sol, 22). 

14 wlll be uraeted for tlieft^ The Greek term airay€<rOai 
implies that the man is caught m the fact and taken at once 
before the Commissioners of Police (*the Eleven'). According 
to the letter of Athenian law in the time of Demosthenes theft 
was a capital crime in three cases : i. theft to the value of more 
than 50 drachmas, or about ;£2: 2. theft to the value of more 
than i o drachmas (8j.) from the gymnasiay the baths, or the 
ports: 3. theft of anything by night (Dem. in Timocr. p. 736 

§ 113). 

15 Bomo paUlc gatberlng] irainiyvpti is a word of general 
meaning. He chooses for his displays a time when Athens is 
fuU ; either a market-day or a festival. As the great festivals 
were occasions of buying and selling, vavi^jvpis seems, at least 
in later Greek, to have meant especially the/atr coincident with 
a festival : see Paus. X. 32. 9 (describing a festival in Phocis) : 
* On the last of the three days they Ao/d a fair {ircanfYvpiCova-i), 
selling slaves, and, indeed, ali beasts of burd!en.' 

16 ezcnslng hlma^lf on oatli] He is concemed with law- 
suits in one of three capacities, — as defendant, as plaintifT, or as 
witness. In the last čase he sometimes attends the courts, 
bringing a mass of papers ; but he sometimes makes oath that 
he knows nothing of the matter. This was c(6fua;o-dai. Those 
who, when cited, refused either to give evidence or to take this 
oath, were liable to a fine of 1000 drachmas. Demosth. tn 
Neaer, p. 1354: *I call Hipparchus himself before you. I will 
compel him to give evidence, or to excuse himself on oath 
according to law.' 

17 In tlio bzeast of Ub eloak] which was wom deep, and 
served as a bag or purse. Theocritus says, speaking of the 
niggardly špirit of the age, * Everyone keeps his hand in the 
bosom of his robe' (i.e. guards his pockets closely : xvi. 17). 

18 to be a captftln of maiket-place hneksten] i.e. to be 
patron and subsidizer of the retail-traders (icaTn/Ao«) who kept 
tavems and eatinghouses in the market-place, and who were, as 
a class, in bad repute. He lends them small sums with which 
to carry on their business, and goes the round of their shops to 
levy his interest. He has himself been described as ayopcu69 
Tiff.— -See Cn/. A^. xvi. 6. 
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19 twopence lialfk)eniiy a daj] The drachma=6 obols.: this 
is therefore 25 per cent. a day. Compare Plaut. Epid, I. i. 5: 
* He actually borrowed this money from a usurer at Thebes on 
daily interest, — a sesterce for every silver mina.* Taking the 
mina at rather more than £i^ and the sesterce at 2^., this would 
be about 74 per cent. a year. Menippus, the Cynic, *was a 
moneylender by the day. and was called the day-lender' i^^k^- 
pobavfum^s : Diog. VI. 99). 

20 the oooIuIiopb] Isocrates implies that in his time the 
shops of this kind in the market-place had a better class of 
customers than formeriy: for he says that ^Aen 'no decent 
servant, even, would have thought of eating and drinking in 
a tavern' {Areop, p. 149 § 49). See, however, the story in 
Plutarch Demosth. 60: — *Diogenes onče saw in a tavem De- 
mosthenes — who was ashamed and shrank back. *The more 
you shrink back,* he said, *the more you will be in the tavem." 

21 tlinutlng Into Us cheek] Ar. EccL 818: M had been 
selling grapes, and came back with my cheek full of copper 
coins.* 

22 npon thelr salns] cmo rov ^finokiifjLaTos, 'out of their 
receipts from what they seli:* ifi-noKcLv meaning not merelv *to 
buy/ but *to gain by traffic* Isaeus de Agn, hered, p. 88 § 43 : 
*Besides these he left fumiture, cattle, barley, wine, fruit, by 
which they made {iveirokriaav) 4900 drachmas.' 

23 tlie wor]E8li<q;>8] See c. xvii. note 7. 

XVII. THE GROSS MAN. 

I OroBsnoBfl] fibekvpos, in its graver sense, was nearly equi- 
valent to Blackguard. But it was used also in a lighter sense, 
to describe that kind of coarse buffoon whom Aristotle calls 
ficDfiokovos (Eth, N. II. 7. 13). See Plato's Republic p. 338 D, 
where T hrasymachus says, in reference to his opponent having 
used what he considers an extravagantly unfair illustration, 
fiBekvpos €l, J Sa>/cparrff, — *Socrates, you are a buffoon.* In this 
sketcn the graver and lighter meanings are blended ; but the 
latter predominates. It is impossible to find an exact equi- 
valent in English. * Buffoon' has acquired too polite associa- 
tions. * Blackguard' is, on the whole, too grave for the character 
intended here. * Gross' appears least inadeauate. It does not, 
indeed, interpret the humorous side of the character ; but then 
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neither does its Greek original, — ^the humorous sense attached 
to /3deXvpof being conventional. 

2 bin tlia aeton] A demonstrative Athenian audience did 
not always confine themselves to hissing. Demosthenes, taunt- 
ing Aeschines with his ill-success on the stage, remarks that the 
tragic contests in which he used to take part were ' contests for 
his life/ from which he frequently came ofT 'with wound5' {^de 
Coron, p. 314); i.e. he was pelted. Again, de Fals, Legat, 
p. 449 : ' When he played the woes of Thyestes and the Trojan 
war, you drove him ofT the boards with your hisses, and ali but 
stoned him to deaM Lucian describes an impersonation of 
Ajax so vivid that ' the whole house went mad at once along 
with Ajax, — they danced, shouted, tore off their clothes' {fU 
SalL 83). 

3 wlifln tlia Kailcit-idaoe li ftall] ' Full market' was an ex- 
pression for the hours from about 9 A.M. to noon. See Her. l v. 
181 (speaking of a spring in the oasis of Ammon) : ' through the 
hour of dawn it is wann ; at full market colder \ noon comes, 
and it is intensely cold.' Again, m. 104 : ' (the Indians) have 
the sun hottest in the early moming, — not, like others, at noon, 
but from sunrise to the breaking-up of market' (i.e. midday, 
when people went home to a siesta: see c. xxiv. note 17). 

4 niTrtlatMiTlM^ a favourite delicacy at dessert. Athenians, 
according to a poet m Athenaeus (xiv. p. 652 d), * sing the praises 
of myrtleberries, of honey, of the portals of the acropolis, and 
fourthly of dried figs.' 

5 wlU cry 'itop'] Terence alludes to this as a well-wom 
practical joke : Phormio v. vi. 7 : ^ Antipho. Hi, Geta ! Geta 
(who is running in the opposite direction). There you go 
again. Is there anything new or wonderful in being called back 
when one has set out running ? ' 

6 he wlll do hl8 oim marketing] The ordinary practice, 
except among the very poor, was to send a slave to market : 
see (for a somewhat earlier period) Xen. Mem, i. 5. 2: *Would 
we take a present of such (a worthless slave) to be our attendant 
or our marketer?' It is observable that in these Characters the 
persons, besides the fibt\vp6s, who are named as marketing for 
themselves are the Shameless man (c. XY.) and the Penurious 
man (c. XXIV.) ; others have their provisions bought by slaves 
(cc. XIII., XXIII.). At the fishmarket, however, where the chief 
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dainty wa5 contended for, gourmands seem to have watched 
their own interests : Aesch. in Tim, p. 9 § 65, * who is there 
among you who has not been to the fishmarket and seen what 
sums these people spend ?' Alexis vividly describes a citizen 
haggling with a fishmonger for a pair of mullets {frag, xii. 3 
Meineke). 

7 a barber*« or perfiimer'8 sliop] Lysias de tnval. p. 170 
§ 20 : * Each man has his favourite lounge ; one frequents a 
perfumer^s shop, another a barbei^s, another a shoemaker^s, and 
so forth ; the most popular establishments being those nearest 
the Market-place.* Demosth. in Arist. i. p. 786 (describing an 
unsociable person), * He ne ver frequents any of the barbers' or 
perfumers' shops in the town, or indeed any of the workshops.' 

8 to the BootliBajer'«] Some persons invoked assistance of 
this kind in very small domestic difficulties. See c. xxviii. : * If 
a mouse gnaws through a meal-bag, he will go to the expounder 
of sacred law.* Nicias, according to Plutarch, kept a prophet 
iluavTis) at his house, whom he used to consult * ostensibly about 
public affairs ; but chiefly, in fact, about his private concems, 
and especially about silver-mines' {Nic, c. 4). 

9 wlll use word8 of evll omen] His mother is seeking a 
revelation of the will of the gods ; to utter, at such a moment, 
words which will offend them, is not only to thwart her prayer, 
but to expose her to their anger. To ' blaspheme/ in the Greek 
sense, was not merely to speak against the gods, but to speak, 
when they were deemed present, as at a sacrifice, of anv dismal 
subject, distasteful to the bright and gracious visitants. Ciyt- 
aemnestra complains that the lamentations of Electra prevent 
her from sacrificing to the gods ; Philoctetes is left on Lemnos 
because his cries of pain make ofTerings and hbations unavailing 
(Soph. El, (iyiy PhiL 8). See the striking passage in PIato's 
Laws (vi I. p. 800 B) : * Suppose, I say, that when a sacrifice 
had been performed and the victims duly bumt, some individual, 
the man's son or perhaps brother, štanding near the altar and 
oblations, should break into ali manner of ill-omened words 
— should we not say that his utterances would čast a gloom — a 
sense of whispered and foreshadowed evil — upon his father and 
upon ali his house?' 

10 wlll drop liis cup] A bad omen, — what the Romans 
called caducum auspicium, When Craissus was on his fatal 
march into Armenia, — a march discouraged by many omens, — a 
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sacrifice wa8 held soon after crossinfif the Euphrates ; when the 
augur handed to Crassus the liver of the victim, hč dropped it. 
* Then, seeing that ali present were deeply troubled, he said, 
smiling, * Such is old age ; but at ali events no arms shall be 
dropped*' (Plut Crass. 19). 

XVIIL TffS GARRULOUS MAN. 

I CtarrnUtF] The epithet * ill-considered' in the Definition 
embodies the distinction drawn by Theophrastus between Gar- 
rulity and Loquacity. It is a difference, not of quantity, but of 
quality. The Lo<}uacious man is possibly able ; he is certainly 
ambitious ; it is his tendency to treat a subject in a large manner, 
with copious, if not always apt, illustration. The Garrulous 
man is necessarily weak ; talking is, with him, not an ambition, 
nor exactly a pleasure, but rather an acquired physical need ; 
and, being neither inventive nor logical, he can neither rise out 
of the the tritest topics nor pursue any one of these. Loquacity 
wearies, Gamility irritates ; the one — as Theophrastus says — 
induces sleep ; the other, fever. 

The specimen of Garrulity given in this chapter seems not 
inartistic. It is characteristic, as has been said, of the Garrulous 
man that he is incapable of pursuing a subject, — his remarks 
being either wholly unconnected, or connected by an inadequate 
link, the chain in the latter čase being seldom long. Now the 
discourse in the text shows both the absolute and the feebly-dis- 
guised solution of continuity. The topics are: — i. His wife; 
suggesting his dream upon tiie bed of which she is the partner. 
2. His dinner (absolute change of subject). 3. The Inferiority 
of the modems (do.). 4. The Cheapness of wheat in the market- 
place (do.) ; suggesting (i) the Strangers seen there ; who suggest 
(ii) the Dionysia, for which they may have come ; and this (iii) 
the Navigable Season ; leading to (iv) the Crops, and (v) his own 
Farming-plans, which remind himof (vi) the DifficuUyof living, 
and (vii) ,the Good-fortune of Damippus, who could afford so 
great a torch at the Mysteries ; these suggest (viii) Temples 
generally, especially the Odeum. — 5. His indisposition yester- 
day (absolute change of subject). * Vesterda/ suggests (i) To- 
day, and what day of the Month it is ; which suggests the 
Calendar generally, and so (ii) the Festivals which are its 
landmarks. 
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2 after tlie BionTBia] i.e. the 'great' Dionysia. The four 
festivals of Dionysus fell in four successive months : i. The 
* RuraP in December: 2. the *Lenaea' in January: 3. the 
'Anthesteria* in February : 4. the *great' or *city* Dionysia in 
March. About this tirne sets in the northem etesian ; foilowed 
each day, after the sunset lull, by the south-breeze now called 
the * embates.* * Never, except in the short winter season, is 
there any uncertain irregularity in wind and weather ; the com- 
mencement of the fair season — the safe months, as the ancients 
called it — brings with it an immutable Iaw followed by the winds 
in the entire archipelago ; every morning the north-wind arises 
from the coasts of Thrace, and passes over the whole island-sea' 
(Curtius, Hist Gr, trans. Ward I. p,- 14). With it came the 
merchants * flying over the sea in spring-time like birds of passage 
to ali foreign cities* (Plato Laws xii. p. 952 E). It was the spe- 
cial pride of Athens that, unlike some other cities, she excluded 
no foreigner, not even enemies, from anything which she could 
teach or show (Thuc. 11. 39). 

3 80t op a y6ry large torch at the HTsterles] The Lesser 
Mysteries of Demeter were celebrated at Athens at the end of 
February ; the Greater at Eleusis at the end of September. 
These lasted nine days. On the fifth, a procession of the fully- 
initiated {iir&irraC) and of those initiated in the Lesser rites 
(fivirrm) walked from Athens to Eleusis, carrying torches, and 
led by the torch-bearer {Baliovxoi}, They remained there two 
days ; on the sixth night the mystae became epoptae ; next day 
they retumed to Athens. It seems probable that, on the evening 
of the fifth or * torch' day, there was at Athens a sort of illumina- 
tion, when those who did not go to Eleusis bumed torches 
before their doors. These torches symbolised the search of 
Demeter for Persephone ; precisely as the lamps bumt at the 
night-festival (^vxvo\cata) at Sais symbolised the search of Isis 
for Osiris, and were burnt throughout Egypt on that night before 
the houses of those who could not attend the festival (Her. 
II. 62). 

4 tbe Odeum] An odeum or music-hall resembled a theatre 
in its semicircular form, but difFered from it in being usu2dly 
roofed for the sake of sound. Athens had three such buildings : 
— I. The Odeum of Pericles, which is probably the one meant 
here ; built about 440 B.c. at the S. E. corner of the acropolis. 
It had a pointed roof, said to be in imitation of the tent of 
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Xerxes ; in the interior 'many seats andcoiumns^ (Plut. Per. 13). 
2. The Odeum near the fountain Callirhoe by the Ilissus ; older, 
according to Hesychius, than the theatre of Dionysus, i. e. than 
joo B.C. On one occasion 3000 hoplites were called together in 
It : Xen. Hellen, il. 4 § 9* 3* The Odeum built about 150 A. D. 
at the S. w. comer of the acropolis by Herodes Atticus, and 
called after his wife the ^ Odeum of Regilla/ It was the largest 
in Greece, the interior diameter being about 240 ft. (Paus. vii. 
20 § 3). 

5. tlia Apatmia] Between the Mysteries in September and 
the *Rural' or local celebrations of the Dionysia in December fell 
in October the Apaturia; a festival kept in nearly ali lonic 
cities, and having tor its objects (i) the recognition of acommon 
descent from Ion, and, through him, from his father ApoUo, 
whom lonians worshipped as ApoUo Patrous: (2) the mainte- 
nance of the ties of clanship subordinate to this common tie ; 
children being then enroUed m their father^s *phratria.* — Ephesus 
and Colophon alone, whose inhabitants claimed to be the purest 
lonians, were forbidden by a religious scruple to celebrate it 
(Her. I. 147). 
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1 LoanadtF] It is well deiined as ^ incantinence (dKpaa-ia) 
of talk ;' for, while Gamility drops its unconnected remarks with 
dull persistence, Loquacity is fluent and eager. Compare Ar. 
Fro^s 838: *a mouth unbridled — intemperate (tLcpar^s) — of 
which the gates stand ever wide.' — See c. xvili. note i. 

2 Do 70U teli me so? (Umt forget, ftc.] i. e. * You astonish me : 
take čare that you do not involve yourself in a self-contradiction.' 
See Crit. App, xix. i. 

3 he wlll go Into tlie edioOlB] Aeschines {in Timarck, 
p. 2 § 12) quotes an ancient law providing for the strict privacy 
of schools. *Let it not be lawful for those above the age of boys 
to enter (the schools) while the boys are there, except for the 
son, brother, or son-in-law of the master ; and if anyone enter 
contrary to this rule, let him be punished with death/ The very 
terms, however, in which Aeschines refers to this ordinance as 
embodying the old feeling on the subject imply that it had 
become obsolete. 
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4 the palaeatras] here in the strict sense — schools of wrest- 
ling and boxing. * Gymnasium' properly meant a plače of more 
general resort and of more various resources, including grounds 
lor running and archery, javelin-ranges, baths, &c. — Physical edu- 
cation probably began very earlv. Plato recommends that the dis- 
tinctive discipline for boys and for girls should begin at six years 
of age — that of a boy with lessons in riding and in the use of the 
bow, javelin, and sling: Metters' are to come at the age of ten 
{Laws VIL p. 794 C.) Aristotle thought that the active training 
of mind and body might begin at the seventh year (Rep, vii. 17). 

5 the news from the Ecclesla] On the text see Crit App, 
XIX. 4. The meaning probably is that, on the breaking up of 
the Ecclesia, the \aK.o^ obtains a summary of the debate from 
some one who was there, and refails it to others. At the 
tirne when these Characters were probably written, the num- 
ber of Athenian citizens, i. e. of persons privileged to attend 
the Ecclesia, was comparatively small. The following measure 
had been taken by Antipater in 322: — *Out of 21,000 qualified 
citizens of Athens, ali those who did not possess property to the 
amount of 2000 drachmae were condemned to disfranchisement 
and deportation. The number below this prescribed qualifica- 
tion, whocame under the penalty, was 12,000, or three-fifths of 
the whole. They were set aside as turbulent, noisy democrats ; 
the 9000 richest citizens,* the *party of order,* were left in exclu- 
sive possession, not only of the citizenship, but of the city' 
(Grote C. xcv.). The great mass of the population could, at such 
a time, learn the proceedings of the Ecclesia only by hearsay. 

6 the hattle In Arlstophon'8 7ear] The battle of Megalopolis 
in Arcadia, where a Lacedaemonian army was defeated by Anti- 
pater, regent of Macedonia during the absence of Alexander. 
Tiiis event is placed by Mr Grote (c. xcv.) in 330 B. c, OL cxii. 
3, in whicn year Aristophon was archon (Clinton Fast HeUenX 
This is the usual explanation of the reference, and probably the 
right one. Mr Clinton, indeed, places the battle of Megalopolis 
in July 331 B. C ; and inclines to the view of Casaubon that *the 
battle in Aristophon's year' means the contest between Demo- 
sthenes and Aeschines in 330 B. C, when the latter spoke his 
oration Against Ctesiphon^ and the former replied in the speech 
On the CroTvn. Were not Casaubon^s proposed change of rov 
prfTopos tO Tcav priTopav a violent one, this ingenious view would 
have some probabLlity. But it seems impossible that, without 
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the help of r&v ptiropttp, itax^ could bear such a sense. The 
words TOV prfTopos are now usually bracketed as spurious. They 
were added by one who confused the Aristophon who was archon 
in 330 B. C^ and who is otherwise unknown, either with (i) Ari- 
stophon of Azenia, who was dead in 330 B. c : AescL in Ctes. 
§ 139 : or with (2) Aristophon of Collytus, also dead then: com- 
pare Dem. de Cor, §§ 162 and 75. Both were distinguished as 
politicians and speakers. 

7. tha LacedMmonlan Tiotor] This is usually understood of 
Aegospotami, 405 a C: and there was no other battle Mn the 
tirne of Lysander' of sufficient importance to have been alluded 
to in this way. If the clause is genuine, the Loquacious man for 
once seems to degenerate into GarTul!ty. The comparatively 
recebt battle of Megalopolit may have had some real connection 
with the political questions just discussed in the Ecclesia ; but 
why he should go on to spe^ of an event so remote as the fight 
at Aegospotami, — ^unless because this was a battle also, and one 
in which the fortune went the other way, — does not appear. — 
See CriL App, xix, 6. 

8 a greater diatt«r«r tlum a nraUoir] Dionysus in the 
Frogs (93) describes the swarms of chattering poetasters as 
* coileges of swallows.' Virgil, too, calls the swallows * garrulous^ 
(Geo, IV. 307). There were other proverbs for loquacity : see 
Alexis in Athen. iv. p. 133 § 10 : — 

Not tailed cicada, jay, or nightingale, 
Not turtie-dove or grasshopper can match 
Thy chattering. 



XX. THE NEWSMAKER. 

I Netrsmaking] The character described here is that of a 
maker, not merely a monger, of news. A deliberate impostor, 
not merely a reckless gossip, is the subject of the portrait He 
' assumes a dem ure air' that he may seem the more assured of 
his intelligence ; he is careful to quote * such authorities that no 
one can possibly lay hold upon them;' he makes 'plausible' 
comments upon his own story. It is the studied artifice im- 
plied in these touches which distinguishes him from the mere 
retailer, or even embellisher, of idle rumours, such as the 
*scurra' in Plautus, who knows *what Juno said to Jupiter' 
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{Trinum, I. 2. 171). At Athens more than in other. cities thc 
desire of news was a passion ; other cities had their news- 
mongers ; at Athens an exceptional demand produced the 
Newsmaker. 

2 AsteluB thf flat6player] Asteius is supposed to be with the 
army. If it were only for festal purposes, musicians would 
always be found in a Greek camp. Fluteplayers, in particular, 
may have been there for two special purposes — as part of the 
military band, since Dorians, at least, like Asiatics (Her. l. 17) 
usually marched to battle to the sound of the flute (Plut. Lyc, 
21) — and also with a view to sacrifices, at which the flute was 
sometimes played (Ar. Peace 952). 

3 Lyeon the oontractor] The term €pyo\afiot included ali 
who undertook work by contract ; e.g. it might be applied to 
the sculptor who took an order for statues. Cassander was now 
besieging Pydna. He had sent for ' weapons and engines of 
ali kinds' (Diod. XIX. 36) ; he had blockaded the city, and 
*carried a palisade from sea to sea' (lA 49). The *contractor' 
may have been concemed with the works of the siege. 

4 PoljBperclion and tlie Ung] The tirne referred to is pro- 

bably early in the year 316 B.c, 01. cxvi. i. The allusions will 

be explained by the following table of events : — 

« 
323 B.C. Death of Alexander the Great. Philip Arrhidaeus, 

the imbecile half-brother of Alexander, is declared king ; a 

share in the sovereignty being reserved for the unbom child of 

Alexander by Roxana. A regent is appointed to govem for 

Philip Arrhidaeus. The chUd of Roxana (Alexander IV.) is bom 

in the same year. 

318. Death of the regent Antipater. He beaueaths his 
Office, with the guardianship of the joint kings, Philip Arrhi- 
daeus and Alexander IV., to Polysperchdn, one of their father^s 
generals. Cassander, son of Antipater, disappointed of the 
regency, goes to war with Polysperchon. Athens presently 
declares lor Cassander. At the same time Eurydice, wife of 
PJiilip Arrhidaeus, resolves to throw off the authority of the 
regent. Roxana flies with her young son Alexander IV. to 
Aeacides, king of Epeirus. 

317. Polysperchon invades Macedonia witb Aeacides, ac- 
rompanied by 01ympias, mother of Alexander the Great. 
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Eurydice is defeated. She and her husband Philip Arrhidaeus 
are put to death. 

316. Cassander goes to Macedonia and besieges Pydna^ 
into which Olympias has throivn herself with Koxana and 
Alexander IV. [It is in the interval while Cassander is absent 
on this expedition, and before tidings have been received from 
him, that the Newsmaker is supposed to invent his story.3 
Aeacides and Polysperchon are prevented from succouring 
Pydna by the defection of their troops (Diod. xix. 36). The 
town falls ; Cassander puts 01ympias to death, and imprisons 
Alexander, with his mother Roxana, in Amphipolis. 

* The king* in the text is therefore the young Alexander IV. 
It cannot be Philip Arrhidaeus, as Casaubon, Ast, and others 
have supposed, because : i. Philip Arrhidaeus was ranged, in 
this war, not with but against Polysperchon. 2. Philip Arrhi- 
daeus had perished before the war between Cassander and 
Polysperchon had been transferred from Greece to Macedonia. 
— Alexander IV. was put to death in 311 by Cassander, who 
himself died in 296 B.C. — Cf. c. VI., where Antipater is spoken of 
as stili alive. 

5 tba haali lias been dreadftil] rov {mfiov, lit. ' the broth,' — 
the carnage. The introduction of this phrase seems happily 
characteristic. A spirited metaphor is convenient to the utterer 
of a fiction. 

6 the Poroh] See c. l. note 2. 

7 wliat work8liop] See c xvii. note 7. 

XXI. TffE EVIL-SPEAKER, 

1 BvU-spealdiig] This character differs from ali the others 
drawn by Theophrastus in being seriously odious. Stili, the 
KOKoKirfoi described here is too eager and outspoken to be a de- 
tractor of the most vicious kind. * The sting of ill-temper* — as 
the last sentence of the chapter phrases it — makes him petulant 
and bitter ; but this very petulance has a comic side. He re- 
minds us more of Mrs Candour than of lago. — For the word 
aya>yi7 in the Definition see Crit. App. XXI. i. 

2 In tbe BtTle of genealoglsts] whose study was a very 
popular one in Greece. Hesiod's Tkeogony and the Genealo- 
gtes of Hecataeus (in which the myths and family legends were 
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treated historically) may be taken as representative instances 
of the early Greek taste for tracing pedigree. In Plato's 
Cratylus there is a sarcasm on this taste, — so far, at least, as it 
concerned the immortals. After observing that Zeus was the 
son of Cronos, Cronos of Ouranos, Socrates regrets that he 
does not remember * the pedigree given by Hesiod, and whom 
he States to have been the remoter ancestors of these persons.' 
(p- 396 C«) Compare Plut. de Curtos. c. 2 (people neglect their 
own concerns, while) * they trace the descent of others, showing 
that their neighbour^s grandfather was a Syrian and his grand- 
mother a Thracian.' 

3 SoBlas] a Thracian name, Xen. Vect 4. 14. In the 
JVasps, and in Terence^s I/ecyra, it is the name of a slave : in 
the Andria, of a freedman. The man is said to have changed 
his original name, which bewrayed a barbarian origin, first for 
that of Sosistratus, suggestive of gallant ancestors, then for that 
of Sosidemus, which speaks stili more eloquently of a descent 
from Athenian patriots. Compare Lucian's Timon c. 21, where 
the sudden inheritor of wealth is trahsformed * from the some- 
time Pyrrhias or Dromo or Tibias, into Megacles or Megabyzus 
or Protarchus.' And so in the Dream, c. 14, Simon, onbecoming 
rich, dilates into Simonides. 

4 in the ranks] This need not mean more than that he 
had served among the mercenaries of Athens. Hired troops had 
long formed by far the larger proportion of her military force ; 
thus 10,000 mercenaries {$€voi) and only 4,000 citizens go to 
01ynthus (Dem. de K Legat. § 266). In the allied Greek army 
which met Philip at Chaeronea there were altogether 17,000 mer- 
cenaries {jie Cor. § 237). Thrace, the country of Sosias, furnished 
Athens with cavalry and peltasts in the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. 
II. 29). But the KaKo\oyos probably means to hint that Sosias 
had been a Thracian s/ave — enroUed among the city-guard of 
public slaves (rof orai), who, in time of war, were sometimes 
called into the field : see Boeckh P. E, bk. 11. c. 11. 

5 SoalHtrattiB] A name illustrious in Sicilian history. The 
best-known Sosistratus was tyrant of Syracuse for a short time 
before the accession of Agathocles in 317 B.C. 

6 wlLen he wa8 enrolled in hia deme] A man was an 

Athenian citizen either (i) as the son of parents both of whom 
were citizens, — cf aoroO itai cf aor^s y€yov<os : or (2) by adoption, 
-—Trotijo-ft TToKiTTjs, Dcm. adv. Lept p. 466 § 30. In the latter 

16 
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čase he was, upon adoption, enroUed in an assigned deme. A 
person who, not being a citizen in either of these ways, had his 
name on the list of a deme, was liable to a fyvias ypaJif>rj. A čase 
of fraudulent registration is mentioned in Dem. adv. Leoch. p. 
1 09 1. To guard against frauds, every register was periodically 
revised, and doubtful claims were voted upon {dualr^iais : ar- 
gum. Dem. adv, EubuL), 

7 a noUa damael of Thraoo] See Plat Theaet. p. 175 D, 
where it is said that mental clumsiness ^ does not excite the 
ridicule of Thracian maidseruants or of any other uneducated 
person^ for they do not perceive it.' Again ib, p. 174 A the 
e/>9TTa is the type of an uncouth barbarian. *Thratta/ like 
Syra, occurs as a proper name, Dem. in Neaer. p. 1357. 

8 in the lasguage of Corlntli] See CriL App. xxi. 3. 

9 tliej answer titie door tbenuelTes] Describing the con- 
sternation produced at Athens by the news of Chaeronea, 
Lycurgus says — * Freeborn women might be seen ai the doors of 
houseSy scared, stricken with dismay,...<z sight unworthy of 
themselves and ofthe city^ {in Leocr, p. 153 § 40). 

10 for the pleasures of the table] eir o^oi^. He provides his 
wife with necessary food, i.e. crtr«?, bread ; everything beyond 
this, — meat, fish, etc, oipov — she has to find out of her alIow- 
ance. Aristophanes mentions among the established customs 
of Athenian wives that of * marketing surreptitiously on their 
own account' (avrair Tropo^covcti' : EccL 666). 

11 to wa8h wlth cold wat6r] The warm bath — denounced 
in the Clouds (423 B.C.) as a novel luxury — was already in Xeno- 
phon^s tirne regarded as an almost necessary comfort : see Aleni. 
III. 13. 3. The penurious husband grudges the cost of this 
cheap luxury. 

12 on Po8eldon'8 day] Probably the great day of the Posei- 
donia, — a festival ranked by Athenaeus with the Eleusinia as a 
great gathering, ncan]yvpis (xii. p. 590). As the Anthesteria and 
the Lenaea were respectively held in the months of the same 
name, it is probable that the Poseidonia fell in Poseideon, — the 
month answering to the latter half of December and the first 
half Qf January. Offerings to Poseidon on the 8th day of that 
month are mentioned in the Corp. Inscriptt. I. 523. *On Po- 
seidon's day,' then, means merely Mn the depth of winter.* 

13 the charaoter of In8anlt7 and frenzj] Because a bitter- 
^css so extreme against others, and such reckless iinpiety as 
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that of blaspheming the dead, imply a mind which the gods 
have afflicted. As moderation, <r<t)(f)po<rvvrff was the first of virtues 
to a Greek, so the sense which he gave to fiaviKos was large. It 
included every violent sin against the principle of human 
humilitjr (to kot avOpmnov (l>pov€iv\ — e. g. excessive railing at 
one's neighbours. See Plato Symp, p. 1 73 D, where it appears 
that a bitterly censorious person had acquired the nickname of 
fiaviKos. Cambyses, in his daring impieties, exactly fulfilled the 
Greek conception oi fiavia: see Her. iii. 29, 33. 

XXII. THE GRUMBLER, 

1 Grumbllng] Discontent, in its general sense, includes the 
quality which Theophrastus describes here, and which may 
be rendered *Grumbling.' Discontent is either active or pas- 
sive ; but usage has given a predominance to the active sense 
of the word. WTien a man is said to be *discontented* it is 
usually implied that he feels a restless desire to improve his 
position. The Grumbler, on the other hand, represents only 
the passive form of discontent. Dissatisfied with ali persons 
and things, he yet makes no effort to remove the causes 
of his dissatisfaction, which is in itself a source of gloomy 
pleasure. As the Discontented man (in the special sense) is 
generaily one who is striving to rise, the Grumbler is often one 
whose fortunes have declined. Theophrastus has lightly marked 
this when he describes the friends of the Grumbler as raising a 
subscription for him. *A11 men whose affairs go wrong,' says 
Hegio in the Adelphoe^ *are somehow prone to suspicions, — 
prone to take everything as a slight.^ The Grumbler entertains 
that presumption that *all men are unjust' which, in a more 
earnest form, constitutes the Distrustful character (c. xxiii.). 
But^ unlike the Distrustful man, he does not entertain it so 
seriously as to take secret counsel with it ; it is with him rather 
a trick of speech, bred by despondency ; and, instead of prompt- 
ing him to guard against wrongs, finds vent merely in protesta- 
tions that he has been wrongedL 

2 sent him a presont fjrom Ms table] See c. Iii. note 2. 

3 neTer found a treasnre] See c. xxvi. note 9. 

4 the good xiew8, ^A sen has l>eexi bom to yoii.'] In Lucian^s 
Charon (c. 17) Hermes, acting as guide to the ferryman of 
Hades in a holiday visit to earth, points out to him a man *who 

16— 2 
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is rejoicing because his wife has borne to him a male child^ and 
is feasting his friends on the occasion.' 

5 b7 a nnanlmoni rerdlct] No slight triumph where 
there were 500 jurors, or perhaps twice or three times that 
number. If the defendant in an action gained more than four- 
fifths of the votes, the plaintiff was fined ; the unanimity, on a 
large Athenian jury, of even four-fifths being considered to 
imply a čase so tnumphantly clear that the other side deserved 
to be punished for presumably vexatious proceedings. 

6 titie odmposer of his ipeech] Antipho (bom in 480 B. C.) is 
said to have been the first professional \oyoypa(l>os, — i. e. writer, 
for money, of speeches which his employers delivered in court. 
Lysias, Isocrates and (in early life) Demosthenes were among 
the great orators who exercised this profession — despised, like 
that of the sophists,.chiefiy because it was paid. Contrasting 
the career of Demosthenes with the undeniable respectability of 
his father, Aeschines says: — *The trierarch appeared changed 
into a speech-writer — so ludicrously did he belie his father^s 
antecedents' (/« Ctes. p. 78 § 173). Demosthenes retorts the 
accusation: — *Well, he applies to others the contemptuous names 
of speech-writer and sopnist, and attempts to deride them ; yet 
he himself will be proved liable to these charges...A'i7«/ are not 
you a speech-writer, and a vile one?* {de F, Legat p. 418 § 246). 
In the Phaedrus we fin d that a like taunt was addressed to 
Lysias (p. 257 C). — Cf. c. XXX. note 4. 

XXIII. THE DISTRUSTFUL MAN. 

I DlstnutAilnesB] Speaking of the general characteristics 
of elderly men, Aristotle says: — *They are ill-disposed (icaicorj- 
Bm)\ for an ill-disposition consists in putting the worst con- 
struction upon everything. They are also prone to sinister 
suspicions (*faxwro7rrot), through their distrustuilness {cmiurlav) ; 
and distrustful through experience.' In this passage of Aristotle 
Distrustfulness has its most general sense,denoting merely reluct- 
ance to take things on credit. Out of this, when carried too far, 
springs a fault, KaKoijdeia,— a tendency to construe unfavourabIy 
ali the actions and motives of others. Of Kcucoi^Beia, again, 
Ka^uTToi/rta is a special form ; viz. excessive distrust of the actions 
and motives of others as they affect one's self. Now the diruTria 
described by Theophrastus is not the general cmifrrLa of Aris- 
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totle. It is not even coextensive with Kcucoijdfta, It is thatform 
which Kaxvjroylria takes in a mind rather weak and mean than 
malicious. Hence the Distrustful manofTheophrastuspresents 
an outward resemblance to his Penurious man ; insomuch that 
one of the traits of the latter has been transferred by many 
editors to the former (see Cri/. App, XXIII. 3). Many of their 
actions are, indeed, formally identical ; the difference lies in the 
motives and consequent moral significance. 

2 liavlng sent a Blare to xnarket] See c. XVII. note 6. 

3 vili carry Ub mone7 himself] The Distrustful man can, 
as we see below, afford a slave to attend him in his walks ; but 
he does not allow this slave, as was usual, to carry the purse. 
Compare c. vi., where the Boaster chides his attendant for 
having come out without gold. So probably in c. vii.: *when 
he pays a mina, he will cause (the slave) to pay it with a new 
coin.' 

4 if tbe cupboard has iMen sealed] This was done with wax 
called puTTot, Ar. Lys. 11 95. Doors, when sealed, were not 
usually locked, the objcct being merely that the master might 
know if they had been tampered with. Diogenes has a story of 
a person who used to seal up his storeroom and then throw the 
signet-ring in through a slit in the door. His servants, dis- 
covering this, used to break open the storeroom, seal it up again^ 
and throw back the ring (iv. 8 § 59). The wives in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae complain that forged signet-rings no longer secure 
their escape from their sealed apartments ; their husbands now 
carry luorm-iuood seals {dpiir^bcara o-0pay(dta), — mottled in imi- 
tation of worm-eaten wood, so that the task of making exact 
copies would be endless (v. 427). 

5 in the presence of vltnessos] Some understand 'the 
same persons who originally witnessed the loan.* But this 
seems a needless refinement. The Distrustful man brings wit- 
nesses sin:u)ly in order that, if his creditor repudiates the debt, 
the fact of the repudiation may be established. His remedy is 
then easy; for he has of course preserved evidence of the loan. 

6 to send his cdoak to be cdeaned] Seec. xxv. note 12. 

7 8ecTizlt7 for the fuller] He prefers the workman, whether 
skilful or not, who can find a friend to go bail in a satisfactory 
amount for the due return of the cloak. 
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S to aKk tbe loan of cnps] Pieces of gold or silver plate 
were often lent between neighbours for the table or for a sacrifice 
(compare c. xiv. note 8). Athenaeus tells a story of a pretentious 
host whose table was covered with plate borrowed among his 
friends,an5i who bragged of his readiness *to break aH these things 
and get new ones.' A guest observed, * then you will destroy every 
man's own' (xiii. p- 585). See the Rhetorica ad Herennium iv. 
50 (a pretender to wealth has brought some guests home to 
dinner): *He had charged his slave Sannio to borrow plate, 
couch-coverings, scrvants ; and the fellow, who was not without 
shrewdness, had mustered a very fair show. O ur hero brings 
home his guests — observing that he has lent his Margest' house 
to a friend for a wedding. The slave whispers that the plate is 
wanted back— (in fact the lender had felt extremely uneasy). 
* Go to !' quoth he ; * I have lent him my house — given him my 
servants — and now he wants .my plate ! Well, though I have 
guests, he shall have a loan of it. We will enjoy ourselves off 
Samian earthenware.*' 

9 he wi]l aJmoBt assaj the cups In the flre] His unwilling- 
ness to lend them is so extreme that he seems as if he wished 
solemnly to prove the fineness of the metal and to register the 
weight, and then to take formal securities, before parting with 
his cups. See Crit App. xxiil. 5. 

TO hlB ilare, when he attends him] Citizens of the richer 
class were usually attended by a slave when they went out : see 
cc. IV., VI., VII. On the other hand it is a mark of arrogance in 
Meidias that he is attended by Uhree or four sla ves* (Dem. in 
Meid, § 158). 

II to persons who have honght somethlng of him] On the 
text, see Crit. App. xxiii. 7. The meaning appears to be as 
follows : — The buyer has no money with him ; and says that he 
cannot immediately send it by a servant from his house, as he 
has business to transact before going home. He therefore 
requests the seller to make a memorandum of the amount. The 
distrustful seller^s suspicions are aroused. *Do not take the 
trouble of sending a servant with the money' he says ; * if you 
have business to do, I will accompany you to the places wbich 
you must visit, and then go home with you and receive the 
money myselfJ 
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XXIV. THE PENURIOUS MAN, 

1 Pennrlouaness] ' There seem to be several modes of 
Illiberality {avekevOcplas), For whereas it consists in two things, 
— defect in giving and excess in taking, — it is not present in its 
entirety to aH, but is sometimes divided; so that some men 
exceed in taking, and others fall short in giving* (Ar. Eth, N. iv. 
i). The Love of Money is considered by Theophrastus in thc 
twofol d aspect indicated by Aristotle. The sketches of the 
Penurious and of the Mean man portray ft chiefly as a defect 
in giving ; that of the Avaricious man as an excess in taking. 

(i) The Penurious man, or Reckoner-of-trifles, answers to 
that class of the illiberal whom Aristotle describes as * sting>'' 
(<^€tdfi)Xoi) * close-fisted' (yXt<rxpoi) * skin-flints* (/icift/Sticeff). He 
is minutely and consistently economical. He enforces his own 
rights to the uttermost ; the rights of others he barely satisfies, 
but does not invade. He may even act from a certain sense of 
faimess, and from fear of being compelled to do something 
shameful {Eth, N, iv. i). His fault is not necessarily more 
than that of misjudging the degree of economy which it is his 
duty to practise. 

(2) The Mean man (avekevOepos) of Theophrastus answers 
nearly to the Shabby man (fUKp(mp€7n]s) of Aristotle {EfA, N. IV. 
2). The distinctive thing about him is the disproportion be- 
tween his economies and his fortunes. He is a trierarch ; and 
borrows the steersman's rugs. He gives a large wedding-feast ; 
and grudges food to the servants. Yet, like the Penurious man, 
though he treats others shabbily, he does not defraud them. 

(3) The Avaricious man {ala'XpoK€p8i]s Ar. E/k. N, IV. i) 
'takes whence he ought not, and more than he ought.' He 
cheats everyone : he sells watered wine to his friends, and gives 
short measure to his slaves. As described by Theophrastus, he 
includes the other two characters. Thus, like the u.iKpo\6yos, he 
sets too little bread on the table ; and, like the ai^Aev^cpor, he 
shirks giving a wedding-present. 

2 wlille the month Is current] Interest on money was at 
Athens often reckoned by the month. Thus 10 per cent per 
annum was usually called * five-obol interest' — i.e. the payment 
of five obols for the use of 600 (one mina) monthly, The last 
day of the month — for which the Penurious man refuses to wait 
— was pay-day. Strepsiades in the Clouds^ deploring his son's 
extravagance, says : * and / am in despair when I see the moon 
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drawing the month out of its teens ; the interest grows apace' 
(v. 16). Again (v. 11 30): — *and then that day which of ali 
I most dread and abhor and detest — then comes the last of the 
month (cm; rc koli v€a). Everyone of my creditors vows that he 
will commence an action and beggar me.' 

3 a smaller llliatlon to Artemla] This probably refers to a 
banquet given during a festival of Artemis. See Plut. de Glor, 
A then. 7 : * The Athenians have consecrated to Artemis the 
i6th day of Munychion (April — May) on which, while they were 
conquering at Salamis, she shone on them full-orbed.' Plutarch 
also mentions {de Herod, malig. 26) that before the battle 
of Marathon the Athenians had vowed to Artemis of the Chase 
(Agrotera) as many kids as they should slay barbarians. The 
number of the slain proved countless ; they compounded there- 
fore with the goddess by decreeing to sacrifice 500 kids yearly. 
The Marathon-day was Boedromion 6th (late in September). 
The allusion in the text may be either to the spring or to the 
autumn festival. The only divinities to whom it is known that 
libations were ordinarily made at dinner were (i) the Good 
Genius, dya$6£ daifuov: (2) the Zeus and Hera Teleioi of 
marriage : (3) the Heroes : (4) Zeus Soter. 

4 and chazges hlm wltli It] For \oyi(€Tai = imputaty see 
Ar. Plutus 381: *0h well, / do believe (Heaven knows!) that 
you would spend three minas in a friendly way, and charge me 
with twelve' {rpus fivas avtiknoa-ag \oylcraa'$cu dcideKo), So Arist. 
Oecon, II. 34. 

5 liroken a Jug] Dionysus, in the iw^j, thus describes the 
špirit of the age : ^Now every Athenian when he comes home 
screams to his servants, *Where is that jug?' *Who has eaten 
off the sardine's head?' *The bowl that I bought last year is no 
more!'* (v. 980). 

6 upon Ub ratlons] A quart (choenix) of meal a-day, with 
figs and olives, and a little wine and vinegar, seem to have 
formed the ordinary rations of a Greek slave. To replace, out 
of these, even a jug, must have required prudence. In the 
Phorfftio of Terence Davus complains of the iniquitous fashion 
which compels his fellow-servant Geta to make a present to the 
bride of his master^s son. *What he, poor fellow, has saved up 
with difficulty, ounce by ounce, out of his rations, defrauding 
his appetite, she will snatch at one swoop, little reckoning with 
what pains it has been hoarded' (i. i. 9). 
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7 to eat a fig ftom hls gardop] Compare Plato's Laws viii. 
p. 844 e: *If a stranger, having come into Attica, desire to eat 
the ripe fruit as he passes along the roads, let him pluck the 
gafden-fruit (r^r yma[a^ 67r<opas, see Ast) without payment 
and as a guest-gift, — one attendant being also privileged; but 
of the *wild^ fruit, as it is called, let the law restrain our visitors 
from partaking.' 

8 Inspect hia boimdaries] The boundary-line between/arms 
was usually marked by large stones or slabs (opoi). The Roman 
/ermmzwere sometimes stones, sometimes wooden posts. Ovid 
exhorts the god of boundaries not to allow dishonest encroach- 
ments {Fasti 11. 677) : — 

To wheedling neighbours lend not thou an ear, 
Lest mortals above Jove thou seem to fear ; 
But, whether plough or harrow graze the line, 
Cry * There is your field — this^ I think, is mine.' 

9 to enforco the riglit of diatralnlTig] vireprjfifpiav irpa^M. 
When, in a civil action, the court ordered the payment of money 
or the delivery of property, a day was named on or before which 
the order should be obeyed. The defaulter became liable, as 
v7i€pi]p,€pos, to an execution in his house {iv€)(ypa.^€(T6ai). The 
same was the čase when a loan, or interest upon a loan, had 
become overdue (Ar. Clouds 34). But to exercise the right of 
distraining, except in the last resort, seems to have been thought 
harsh. See the speech of Demosthenes against Euergus. A 
trierarch had obtained an order of the Senate for the delivery of 
certain ship-f urni ture which a citizen, bound to furnish it, had 
withheld. The term fixed by the order has expired ; the need 
is urgent. Vet the claimant *allows some days to elapse,' and 
only when ali remonstrances have failed threatens to distrain 
(p. 1 149). For another instance see Demosth. in Meid, p. 540. 

JO to exact compoimd Interest] The rates of interest in 
Greece were high, ranging ordinarily from 10 to 30 or 40 por 
cent. To exact compound interest was thought extortionate. 
Ar. Clouds 115: *A plague on you obol-weighers, you and your 
*principal' andyour 'interest upon interest.' ' In Lucian*s Auc- 
tion of Careers {npciaLs pi<M>v) — where various lots in life are 
described and praised by eminent representatives — the Stoič 
Chrysippus defends the combination of philosophv with usury; 
-^*Yes, the wise man, indeed, is the only man whom it can 
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bccome to lend...Aye, and he will not take simple interes t 
merely^like the rest of the worldyhMX. fresh intercst upon that' 

(C. 23). 

1 1 irlieii ha feasts tha men of hls pazUh] £very Athenian 
citizen was a member (i) by descent, of one of the ten tribes 
formed by Cleisthenes, and (2) of one of the three fhratriae 
or clans into which each tribe was divided : (3) according to his 
plače of residence, of one of the demes or parishes — not neces- 
sarily contiguous — which each tribe compnsed. Fellow-tribes- 
men(<^vXcrai),fellow-clansmen (</>paropf$), and fellow-parishioners 
(dij^rai) had common sacrifices and banquets. A festival of 
tribesmcn is mentioned in Demosth. in Meid, § 156: a festival 
of clansmen bclow in c. xxvi. The dinner of fellow-parishioners 
mentioned here is probably one of those which followed a sacri- 
fice, and which were given by certain members of the deme 
in rotation. The Mean man performs this duty shabbily. — Com- 
pare a fragment from the X€ipa>p of Cratinus (the younger) in 
Meineke p. 515: *Aftermany a year I have come home from 
the wars— found out with difficulty my kinsmen, clansmen, 
demesmen — a^ut been enrolled upon their messMsV (c« ra icvXt- 
Kfiov €V€ypa(f>T}p — * their side-board:* the schol. explains it avfjL- 
iroaiov), 

12 wlien lia markets] See c. KVli. note 6. 

13 to lend salt] See c. xiv. note 8. 

14 meal — gailands — cakes] Barley-meal, mixed with salt, 
was strewn before the sacrifice on the victim's head. Garlands 
were wom by the sacrificers, and sometimes placed on the 
victim. Cakes were bumt on the altar. At the sacrifice in the 
Peace (v. 1041) the thighs of the victim are first laid on the fire ; 
the entrails and the cakes {dvkijfutra) are then placed upon them. 

15 Bcarotij readilng to tlie thlgli] Athenian fashion seems 
to have been fastidious in regard to the length of the cloak. The 
wearing of *sbort cloaks' is mentioned in the Protagoras zvaong 
those things which mark an aflfectation of Spartan austerity 
(p. 342 c); and in c. XIV. we have seen that it is a mark of 
rusticity. On the other hand the arrogant Aeschines is de- 
scribed *walking through the Market-place with his cloak droop- 
ing to his ankles' (Dem. de F. Legat. § 314). 

16 their lialr cnt cdose] In order that it may be a long 
time before it is necessary to have it cut again. The phi- 
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losophers in the Clouds are described as 'clever, sensible men, 
not one of whom — so economical are they — was ever known to 
have his hair cut' (v. 834). Close-clipped hair was, at Athens, 
properly a mark of mourning. Thus Theramenes, when, after 
Arginusae, he wished to excite a feeling against the generals, 
hired men to appear at the Apaturia in black clothes *with their 
hair cut close' (cV vp® Keicap/^cVov?) 'that they might seem to be 
relatives of the losr (ken. Hellen. i. 7. 8). At Sparta, however, 
it was the ordinar}- fashion ; and so, for a tirne, the Penurious 
man^s hair would be in keeping with his Spartan-like cloak. 

17 In the middle of the day] when people went home to 
the noontide siesta — ^as Horace did, at the same hour, to his 
luncheon and his *rest in the house* {domesticus otior Sat. i. 6. 
1 28). The Penurious man seizes the opportunity of sparing his 
shoes by taking them off during this interval of seclusion. Com- 
pare the Lysistrata v. 418. A shoe pinches, and this order is 
given to the shoemaker : — * Coftie at noon^ and ease it.' 

18 the fnller] See c. xxv. note 12. 

XXV. THE MEAN MAN, 

1 Meaimess] See c. xxiv. note i. 

2 havlng gained the prlze in a traglc contest] Not as the 
poet, but as the choregus who brought out the tragedy, and for 
whom its success was considered a«distinction hardly less than 
for the author. 

3 wm dedlcate a wooden scroU] The duties of the choregia 
consisted in finding maintenance and instruction for the chonis 
(in tragedy, usually of 15 persons) as long as they were in train- 
ing ; and in providing the dresses and equipments for the per- 
formance. Lysias speaks of two such choregiae costing together 
about £100 (de bon, Aristoph. § 42), and of another which cost 
about ;ČI20 (a7roX. da>pod. § 161). The Mean man, like Aristotle's 
fiiKpoTTptTrrjg, * after a great expenditure marš the honour of it for a 
trifle' {EtA, N, IV. 2). Instead of offering in the temple of 
Dionysus, or displaying in some public plače, the bronze tripod 
which was awarded to a successful choregus, he dedicates merely 
a narrow tablet of wood, carved to resemble a scroll, and thus 
records his victory in the cheapest possible way. — Isaeus num- 
bers among the privatc adorners of Athens Uhose who had 
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offered in the temple of Dionysus the tripods which they had 
gained as victorious choregi' {de Dicaeog. hered, p. 113) : and 
Plutarch says that Nicias had presented to the temple a shrine 
(i/€«ff) on which these tripods were placed {Vit. Nic, 3). Before 
the tirne of Theophrastus a more costly fashion had come in — 
that of placing Uie prize-tripod in a small shrine built specially 
for it, either in the precincts of the Theatre or in the * Street of 
Tripods' (Paus. I. 20) on the east side of the Acropolis. One 
such monument remains, — that of Lysicrates, choregus in 335 
B.C. The site of the chapel dedicated in 320 B.c. by the choregus 
Thrasyllus (Paus. I. 21) is stili marked by a cave above the 
theatre on the south side of the acropolis. Contrasted with this 
new practice, the Mean man's conduct would seem stili meaner 
than it would have done at an earlier time. 

4 subfkaiptioiiB to the treasTur] inihovemv, — 'benevolences' 
contributed by the citizens in emergencies of the State ; usually 
to defray the expense of military operations which had suddenly 
become necessary. lii such cases the presidents {^pvravfis) of 
the Ecclesia made the appeal at a sitting of the house. Citizens 
who intended to subscribe then came forward severally and 
gave in their names! Meidias is accused by Demosthenes of 
having been backward on an occasion of this kind, and of having 
at last subscribed only in hope of escaping personal military 
service {in Meid. § 162). The double meaning of cVtdiSco/bti-^to 

* contribute' in this way, and to 'make progress' — fumishes the 
point of a story in Athenaeus about Phocion's dissolute son. 

* Once, when subscriptions to the treasury were being made, he, 
too, came forward in the Ecclesia, and said * I also advance — ' 
^ in proJligacy P roared the House with one accord' (iv. p. 168). 

5 celebratiiig Ms daiiglLter'8 mairlage] Aristotle numbers 
among the fit occasions for magnificence * those domestic events 
which occur only once — as a marriage, or the like* {Eth, N. iv. 
2). The two chief ceremonies of a Greek wedding are alluded 
to in the text : (i) The sacrijice called TrporeActo yaiJL(ov, celebrated 
by the father of the bride and the male relatives and friends. 
In Ach. Tatius il. 12 this sacrifice is held on the morning of the 
wedding. (2) The wedding-feasty given usually at the bride- 
groom's house, but by the father of the bride, after she had been 
conducted thither. See Kur. Iph. in Au/. 71S : ' Clytaem, Have 
vou yet offered the nuptial sacrifice to the goddess (HeraTeleia) 
for your daughter? Agam. I purpose it... Clyt. And will 
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you then give the wedding-feast which should follow ?' Accord- 
ing to Demosth. in Onet. i. p. 869 one reason for giving a jlarge 
wedding-banquet was the importance of securiiig witnesses to 
the fact of the marriage. 

6 lie will seli tbe flesh] instead of entertaining hi s friends 
with it : see c. XV. note 2. Compare Alexis in Athen. XV. p. 
671 : * The very Triballians have no such customs, where they 
say that the sacrificer allows his guests to feast their eyes on the 
repast, and next day sells to the starving wretches what he set 
out for them only to look at.' 

7 the parts due to the prleat] Ameipsias in Athen. ix. 
p. 368 E : * The parts usually given to the priest are the ham, the 
rib, the left side of the face' (dtSorat fioKLo-d^ i€p(oavva\ Kcoikfj, ro 
Trkcvpov, i^fJLiKpaip* aptorcpa). 

8 on condltlon that the7 flnd their own board] oIkoo-Itovs. 
When servants iVere hired to assist the slaves of the household 
on a special occasion, it was probably usual to give them, 
besides their wages, their meals. But the Mean man engages 
the assistants on the express understanding that they are to find 
their own food. In the comedy of the * Breakfast-party' Crates 
makes an economical person boast of having extended this 
regulation to his guests, and * celebrated the wedding on a basis 
of self-refreshment' (oIkoctitovs tov s yapLovs 7r€7roirjK€vat : Athen. 
XV p. 671). In the Častna of Plautus a man places his servants 
at the disposal of a friend ; who replies, *be sure that they ali 
bring their own food' (ill. i. 7). 

9 when he Is trierarch] The duty of the trierarchy was 
not at this time burdensome. It consisted in maintaining the 
efficiency, for one year, of a trireme found, rigged and manned 
by the State (Dem. in Meid, § 156). The average cost of this 
was about ;Č240 {ib.). A law passed probably in 340 B.c. had 
distributed the burden of the trierarchy according to an assess- 
ment of property, at the rate of one trireme for every ten talents 
(about ^2400) oftaxable capital. Thetaxable capital was Jth of 
the aggregate capital. No man, therefore, was liable to main- 
tain a trireme at his šole charge unless he possessed at least 
;^ 1 2,000. If he had less, he paid his proportionate share to 
a Company {avvrcKeia) who maintained a trireme among them. 
This system had superseded that of working the trierarchy by 
permanent boards (o-u/i/top/ai), which had been found in practice 
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unfair to tlie poor ; j ust as the stili older plan of the simple or 
dual trierarchy had been oppressive to the moderately rich. 
(See Boeckh PubL Econ, bk. iv. c. ii.) Comp. c. xxix. 
note 1 6. 

I o on the deck] Vessels of the larger size were usually, at 
this time, completely decked. Thucydides says that the ships 
which fought at Salamis *had not as yet decks throughout' 
(l. 14). In a trireme there would be little cabin room below, 
and officers as well as men would live almost entirely on deck. 

' But some vessels had cabins, for we hear of an open boat 
(dor/^aoTov) being exchanged for a decked one {iirrevaajuvov) on 
account of the wet iveather (Antipho de c, Herod. § 20). Cas- 
aubon quotes a notice from Pollux of the deck-cabin w6ich the 
trierarch usually fitted up for himself, and supposes that the 
Mean man has avoided this expense, providing himself merely 
with rugs. Compare Alciphr. I. 12: *He lay down on some 
foreign carpets and wrappers, pretending that he could not lie 
like other people on the deck ; these planks, he said, are harder 
than stones.' 

II a festival of the Mnses] Aeschines says that some of 
the old laws contained regulations *for the festivals of the 
M ušes at schools and of Hermes in the palaestras' (/« Timarch, 
§ 10). The celebration of the Hermaea in a palaestra was the 
occasion on which Socrates was introduced to the young Lysis 
{Lys, p. 606 d). On that occasion the young men and boys had 
held a sacrifice {ib. e). At the * Musea' in schools there would 
be a similar sacrifice, and for this the pupils would be expected 
to contribute. 

12 when he has bought provlslons] See c. xvn. note 6. 

13 sent hls (doak to be scoured] limkvvak — ^properly said of 
washing linen, but here applied to the scouring of the woollen 
cloak by the fuUer {yva(l>€vs). The process consisting in scouring 
— rubbing in a sort of white earth (* Cimolian clay') like the 
Roman creta — and carding to raise the nap. The Mean man, 
through not having a second cloak, probably condemns himself 
to an imprisonment of some length ; for the fuUers were not 
famous for punctuality. * If they would only give people their 
cloaks when they want them, j ust after the summer solstice,' 
says a speaker in Aristophanes, * we should never have pleurisy* 
{Ecc/. 415). In Athen. xiii. p. 582 a person is described 
imploring a faithless fuUer to restore his cloak. 
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14 a Bubscriptlon] See c. v. note 4. 

15 the Woxiian'a Uarket] See c. i. note 8. * 

16 tlie glrl wlLo l8 to attend ber] It seems to have been 
thought at this tirne a mark of severe simplicity that a citizen's 
wife of the richer class should appear in public with only one 
attendant Plutarch tells a story of a tragic actor, who was 
playing a queen's part, refusing to go on the stage unless the 
choregus gave him several well-dressed handmaids. The house 
was kept waiting, until the choregus, who was at the side-scenes, 
pushed him on, exclaiming, loud enough for the audience to 
hear, — * Don't you see Phocion^s wife always going out with one 
maid ? Why must you demoralise the drawing-rooms {8ia(l>6€ip€is 
Tfjv ywaiK(oviTiv) with your swagger?' (Plut. P/toc. 19). 

17 wlien 8lie goes out] *Hard it is,' slys Calonice in the 
Lysistrata, *for women to go out' (v. 16). Solon *regulated the 
appearance of women in public^ their mourning, and their festi- 
vals by a law prohibitive of everything disorderly or immodest 
(Plut. Sol, 21); and special officers to enforce these rules were 
appointed at Athens, as in other Greek cities. H'ow early the 
Athenian yvvaiKov6fjLoi were instituted is uncertain : Boeckh 
thinks, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, i.e. about 318 B.c. 
The institution, as Aristotle remarks, is essentially aristocratic : 
* for how are you to prevent poor men's wives from going out ? ' 
{Poitt, IV. 15). 

18 as strong as hom] He wears mended shoes anddeclares 
— in a vigorous metaphor — that they are as good as new. 

19 wh6ZL he gets up] On rising in the morning he ad- 
dresses himself to tasks which a needlessly meagre establishment 
imposes upon him. 

20 twlst aslde] Had not much been written on napa- 
arpiij/ai, it would have seemed impertinent to remark that he 
*twists aside' the already well-worn cloak simply in order to 
save it from further attrition. 

21 the coarse cloak which he vears himself] 'HimselP is 
added to emphasise the fact that his meanness is not shown 
merely in the administration of an office or a household, but 
affects the details of his personal habits. The rpL^tav was a short 
mantle of coarse stuff. See Demosth. in Conon. § 34 : * men 
who are of a gloomy countenance and affect the Spartan, and 
wear coarse cloaks {rpifiovas) and single-soled sandals.' The 
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Achamian rustics wear the *tribon' {A cA, 184), and it seems 
to have been the ordinary dress of poor men. Bdelucleon in 
the IVasps (v. 1131) associates it with the democratic dicast. 
Socrates sometimes alludes to his ^poor cloak' {jplfiiov ovroa-l, 
Protag, p. 335 D). Being the ordinary dress of philosophers it 
afterwards came to be regarded, like the cowl, as a badge of 
austere life. 

XXVI. THE A VARICIOUS MAN, 

1 Availce] See c. xxiv. note i. 

2 wli8n lie makM a dlitrltnitlon] fitpidas hmviiuav. The 
statement is general: no particular allusion need be sought. 
The word ftcpcr, however, seems to have meant especially 
the portion offood assigned to an individual at a public distri- 
bution or at a picnic : see Plut Symp, II. 10 'most of the 
banquets in old times were distributions (daircr), a portion 
(jiepidos) being assigned to each man at the sacrifices :' and 
in Athen. viu. p. 365 E, the money-contribution (cru/i^oAi;) made 
to a picnic by the guest is opposed to the portion, ^cpiV, allotted 
to him out of the common store. 

3 wlll seli it watered] Compare Lucian's Hertnotimus^ 
C. 59 : I do not exactly see how you make out the resemblance 
betvveen philosophy and wine — unless, indeed, it is in this par- 
ticular, that philosophers seli their wares as tavem-keepers do, 
— a little watered, as a rule, and adulterated, and of short 
measure.' 

4 the lessees of the theatre] The theatre of Dionysus was 
rented from the Government by a lessee, or company of lessees, 
who undertook to keep it in repair, and received the entrance- 
money. As lessees they were called Ocarpavcu : as receivers of 
the entrance-money, Bearpojr^kai. The manager of the theatre, 
perhaps appointed by the lessees, was called * the architect' (apx*" 
T€KT(ov) — i.e. the superintendent of repairs, etc, in connexion with 
the theatre. Demosthenes speaks of asking the *architect' to 
keep places for distinguished visitors (de Cor, § 24). The free- 
days referred to here were probably at some of the minor festivals. 

5 the mone7 allowed to hlm bj the State] A small al- 
lowance for travelling expenses was made by the state to its 
ambassadors. The Athenian envoys to Persia ini^t Achamians 
receive each two drachmas — about u. 8//. — a day : and this was 
the pay of a Ocmpos, or member of a sacred mission, at the same 
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period : IVasps 11 89. The members of the second embassy tO 
Philip in 347 B.C. were absent three months, and received 1000 
drachmas among them (Dem. de F, Legat § 158). If, as 
seems probable, they were ten in number, this would not be 
much more than one drachma apiece daily. 

6 load Ms aervant] who attends him on the embassy. 
Slaves groaning under heavy packs were among the stock 
personages of comedy : thus in the opening of the Frogs 
Dionysus is moved by the complaints of Xanthias, who is toiling 
after him with the baggage, to give up the ass to him (i — 29). 
In Xen. Memorabilia m. 13. 16 a person who complains of 
fatigue after a journey on foot is asked what the slavie who 
trudged behind had to carry. *My bed-furniture (orpca/Ltora) 
and the rest of my baggage' is the answer. Demosthenes is 
described as attended on one of his embassies to Macedonia by 
* two men carrying packs' (orpoifuirodco-fui : Aeschin. de F, Legat, 

§99). 

7 the presents] ^tvimv — meaning especially X\iq provisions 
furnished to ambassadors by the Government of the city in which 
they were staying. For this sense of the word see Herod. VI. 35, 
where a man sitting at his door calls out to foreigners whom he 
sees passing, and offers them Modging and entertainmenV 
{Karay<ayriv koi ^civia). Plutarch ušes £ cVta to translate the Roman 
lautia, — the present of provisions made in old times to foreign 
ambassadors by the Quaestors (Plut. Quaesiiones Rom. 47). 

8 anointing Unuelf at tlie bath] Compare c. XI v. note 
12, and C. XII. note 2. 

9 to cry * Sliarea in the lučk !'] lit. * to say that the Hermes 
is for both of us/ koivov elvai. tov *Epfifjv, Hermes was the gairi- 
giver, whether he gave it by commerce, in his quality of c/nTro- 
\aios (Ar. Plutus 1155); or smiled, as doAior, on some fraud 
which won it ; or, as ^cjiovioSf guided men to where it glittered 
in their path or struck their spade. Compare Lucian, t/te Boat 
C. 12 : ^Adeimantus (who says that he has been dreaming 
golden dreams), You have come upon me at the very height 
of my opulence and luxury. Lucinus, Shares in your lučk ! 
{koivov *EpMs) — that phrase which comes so readily. Out vvith 
your treasures for ali to see !' When a Roman dug up a pot of 
coins in his garden, it was Hercules, not Mercury whom he 
thanked (Pers. 2. 10, Hor. S. 2. 6. 13). But there was a Latin 
phrase answering to koivos 'Epfiijs : Sen. Epp, 119. i. ^When I 

17 
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have made a lucky find, I do not wait for you to cry * Shares I' 
(* in commune f), but myself say it for you.' 

IG pent Us čloak to be looured] See c. XXV. note 12. 

1 1 tho niMunm of tlis ftugal klni^J 4Kih&vita /tcrpo)— allud" 
ing to Pheidon, king of Argos about 750 B.c, by wtom was 
introduced the standard of weights sometimes known as the 
* Pheidonian' (Strabo vi 11. 3. 33^ more usually as the * Aeginetan,' 
which were generally used in Greece before the time of Solon. 
The joke on the name * Pheidon* seems to have been popular. 
The miserly stage-father was sometimes so called ; see Athen. 
VI. p. 223 (quoting from a poet of the Middle Comedy) : * When 
some Pheidon or Chremes is hissed off the stage.* Alciphr. 
II. 34 : * Most of the newly-rich at Athens are shabbier than 
Pheidon or GriphorC (*Niggard* — ^probably another personage 
of Comedy). Strepsiades in the Clouds wished to call his 
son Pheidonides (v. 65). — The historical meaning of 'Phei- 
donian measures* has been explained by Boeckh. His results 
are bnefly these :^i. From early times there existed in Asia 
two money-standards — the * Babylonian/ used chiefly for sil ver ; 
and another used for gold. 2. Between 780 and 730 B c. Pheidon 
of Argos introduced into Greece a standard identical with the 
Babylonian, which was generally adopted by the Dorian states. 
The merchants of Aegina, m particular, spread the knowledge 
of it widely : hence the * Pheidonian' standard was better known 
as the *Aeginetan.' 3. The other, or gold, standard of Asia came 
through the Asiatic Greeks to Chalcis orEretria, and was called 
the Euboic. 4. Before Solon, Athens used the Euboic standard, 
but after his time exchanged it for the *Solonian.' The nu- 
merical ratio of the Aeginetan talent to the Euboic was 6:5; 
that of the Euboic to the Solonian, about 4 : 3. 

12 lie wm lniy a tblnif prlvately] See Crit, App, xxvi. 7. 

13 to wit]i]iold foiir dradunas} i.e. about 3 j*, out of £,\io, 
Compare Earle*s character of A Sordid Rich Man : * Hee loues 
to pay short a shilling or two in a great sum, and is glad to 
gaine that, vvhen he can no more.* {Aiicrocosmographie p. 100 
ed. Auber.) 

14 tlirousrhoat tlie month] It seems to be impliedhere that 
school-accounts were usually settled, as interest on loans was 
paid, at the end of the month. — Compare Demosth. in Aphob. i. 
p. 828 : *To such a pitch of avarice (jala-^poKepbclas) did he go, 
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that he actually robbed my teachers of their fees.*— The saving 
thus effected must have been small, unless the Athenian school- 
master were better paid than the Roman, to whom Juvenalsays, 
after enumerating his toils (vii. 949) — 

This do ; and take, upon the year's account, 
What jockeys get for one successful mount. 

15 because there are bo many festlvals] £specially (i) the 
Anthesteria on the i ith, I2th, and I3th, i.e. in about the first week 
of March. On the I2th, or * Pitcher'day,' *it was the Athenian 
custom that presents, as well as their regular fees, should be 
sent to the Sophists, who used themselves to invite their ac- 
quaintances to an entertainment* (Athen. X. p. 437). Hence 
EubuHdes in the Comastae: * You affect the Professpr (o-oc^toriaf), 
wretch, and long for the Pitcher-feast, with its pay and presents* 
(/^.). (2) The Lesser Mysteries of Demeter, held on the banks of 
the llissus : Plut. Demetr, 26. (3) The Diasza, — * the greatest 
festival of Gracious Zeus (MfiAt^toš), held without the walls, at 
which a great multitude offer public sacrifice, not of victims, 
but of the fragrant fruits of the soil' (Thuc. I. 896). — Not only 
would the scholars have aH these holidays : they would also be 
expected to make presents to their masten 

16 rent from a Blave] Aeschines mentions among the 
items of a legacy * some ni ne or ten slaves, skilled workmen in 
theshoe-making trade, each of whom paid their master a daily 
rent {airo(t)opav) of two obols ; the foreman {Tjy€^<av) of the work- 
shop paying three:' {in Timarch. § 97). Nicias possessed *a 
thousand slaves employed in the silver mineš, whom he hired 
out to Sosias a Thracian, on the condition of his paying one 
oboi daily, clear of taxes, for each of them' (Xen. Vect. IV. 14). 
The Greek slave was regarded as capital ; the Roman slave, 
mainly as a luxury. * Romans,' says Athenaeus, * have great 
multitudes of slaves, but do not make them sourcesof revenue... 
Most Romans employ the greater part of their slaves in personal 
attendance' {avfiirpoiovras : Athen. VI. p. 272). 

17 the dlscount cliarged on the copper moneF] rov ^o^kov 
TTjv €7riKaTaK\ayijv. The Avaricious man is paid by his slave in 
copper obols. Silver obols being generally preferred, the copper 
coin had to be exchanged at a small discount. The master 
insists on the slave paying this difference. — Copper money seenis 
to have first come into general use about the time of Alexander. 
Before that time the only copper coin was the xo^i^ovv, rather 
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less than a farthing: even the oboi (i|^.) was of silver. The 
copper issue at Athens in 406 B.c. (Ar. Frogs 737) was excep- 
tional : (see Boeckh P, uE*.).— -Compare Athen. iv. § 6 (describing 
the extortions of an Athenian fishmonger) : — ' Then whe]i you 
pay htm his money, he always exacts Aeginetan coin' (the 
Aeginetan talent being to the Attic as 5 : 3), — ^and if he has to 
pYtyou change, he moreover pays you in Attic (npoaav^inKcp 
AmKo) ; and so on both sides he clears the agio' (n/v icaTaKKayfip 

18 tlie aeoonntB of his manacer] See Cri/, App, xxvi. 10. 

19 his clansmeii] See c. xxiv. note 11. The banquet is 
in this čase given at the Avaricious man's house, but at the 
joint expense. 

20 register the half-radishes] In the Frogs 987 the pen- 
urious citizen asks, ^ Whcre is the stick of garlic which was left 
yesterday ?* JuvenaVs miser is well known (xiv. 129) ; — 

'Who, in September, spreads a new repast 
With mince, kept under padlocks, from the last; 
"NVho hoards, to make the sultry morrow glad. 
One bean, a shred of lobster, half a shad ; 
And counts, ere he imprisons for a week, 
Each fine-split fibre of the stringy leek. 

21 will let his own slave oat for hire] When slaves were 
hired by one citizen from another, it was usually for the purposes 
of some business requiring a large number of hands. A mine- 
owner, for instance, would rather hire men than encumber 
himself by purchase with a large and permanent staff, which 
might lie on his hands if the works were suddenly suspended or 
contracted. See Xen. Vectig. iv. 16 *But why speak of old 
instances (like that of Nicias, above, note 16)? To this day 
there are numbers of men in die silver mineš leased out (cjcdc- 
dofuvoi) in this way.* 

22 a club-dlimer] We have seen how the Penurious man 
and the Avaricious man bebave as semi-official hosts : the one 
in entertaining his parishioners, the other his clansmen. The 
same špirit is carried by the Avaricious man into strictly private 
entertainments. A few friends have arranged a joint dinner- 
party which is to be given at his house, and have sent in the 
necessaries : this store he plunders. When the contributions to 
a club-dinner were in ^ind, as bere, it was properly dciirvov caro 
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mrvpidos, — when in monejf, btiirvov diro avfjfio\£y (which Lucian 
calls avfifl>opčivy Lexiph, o) : Athen. Vil. p. 292. Athenaeus there 
ušes the phrase h^lirvov avvar/eiv, to get up such a party. Com- 
pare Ter. Eun, m. 4. i. *Yesterday a party of us met in the 
Peiraeus, to arrange a club-dinner for to-<lay {^n hunc diem ut de 
symbolis essemus), We made Chaereas our steward ; rings were 
given (as pledges), — plače and tirne appointed.* 

23 a veddlBg-present] On the first day after the wedding 
— caUed iiravkia or the House-warming, as being the bride's 
first day in her new home — *the relatives bring gifts to the 
bridegroom and the bride' (Hesychius). But the chief occasion 
for wedding-presents was the third day after marriage, when the 
bride for the first tirne appeared unveiled. The gifts then made 
were called dvoKakimrripia, See Diod. v. 2 : ^ Some of the poets 
feign that at the marriage of Persephone and Pluto the island 
(Sicily) was given by Zeus to the bride as a wedding-present^ 
{flvcLKoKvnrpa), 

XXVII. THE COIVARD, 

I Oowardice] When 'cowardice' is said to be 'a shrinking 
of the soul through fear' this is an expIanation, but not a defini- 
tion, of the term ; for, as Aristotle says, there are things fearful 
^ above human endurance/ which the courageous man will not 
only fear but shrink from {Eth. N. iii. 6). The Coward either 
fears too much things which are really fearful, or takes things to 
be fearful which are not so {ib,), — Compare the so-called Platonic 
Definitions p. 416, * Cowardice tends to check impulse (ain-iXi^* 
Tinx\ opfijjs), being the first cause of yielding. 

The phase of cowardice described here is the fear of death 
or bodily hurt, and is seen in two cases— on a voyage and in 
war. Theophrastus perhaps shared the view of his master that 
&vbpeia is strictly * physical courage only, and ought not to be 
extended, as it is in Plato's Laches p. 191 D, to what we call 
* moral* courage ; at least the view of htCKia given here answers 
to this limitation. On the subjects of the chapter generally, 
compare Arist. Eth, N, lll. 6 : * Properly, then, he would be 
called Courageous who is fearless about the noble death and 
about such things as bring it on and are sudden ; and such . 
especially are the chances of war. Not but that the Courageous 
man is fearless also on asick-bed, or on the sea ; but he wUl not 
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be so much so as sailors. For landsmen at once give up ali 
hope of safety, and are ill-content with such a death ; while 
sailors are sanguine by reason of their expcrience. Moreover 
the cases in which men show courage are those in which there 
is scope for valour (cV ois inriv oAici;) and in.which to die is 
^lorious ; but in death by drowning or disease neither condition 
15 present/ 

2 protest tbat the promontoTlM ara prlTatem] The Persians, 
in their retreat after Salamis, actually mistook some sharp points 
(a«pai X«rTai) of the rocky Attic coast for ships (Her. Vil I. 107). 
As i7/udXior means ^containing one and a half/ i7^ioXca was 
a ship with one and half bank of oars, — the lower complete, the 
upper broken by a half-deck. iJ/itoA/ai are sometimes mentioned 
in connexion with this period as used in enterprises where light, 
handy craft were needed ; e.g. in the attempt of Aristonicus of 
Methymna to seize the harbour of Chios by night (B.C. 332, 
Arrian An, m. 2. 5), and in the nocturnal attempt ofAgathocles 
to surprise Messene (Diod. xix. 65). 

3 w]io hai not been Initiated] Diod. iv. 43 (in the account 
of the voyage of the Argonauts) : — *A great storm came on, and 
the chiefs were despairing of safety, when Orpheus, it is said, 
who alone of the ship's company was initiated in the rite' (of the 
Cabeiri), * made his prayer to the Samothracian gods. Immedi- 
ately the wind abated. And therefore storm-tossed voyagers 
ever make their prayer to the gods of Samothrace.* Ar. Pe(ue 
Tj^ : * This is a crisis. Oh, if any of you happens to have been 
initiated at Samothrace, now is the time to pray.* The Coward 
refers here to the Eleusinian Mysteries. For the belief that 
irreligious companions are dangerous on a voyage, see Antipho 
di caede Herod, § 82 : * I think you know that many mea 
erenow, having blood on their hands, or being otherwise impure, 
have, as companions of a voyage, drawn into their own destruc- 
tion those whose relations with the gods were blameless...All 
with whom I have sailed have had excellent voyages.' Aesch. 
Theb, 598 and Hor. Od. iii. i. 16 are well known. 

4 wliat be thlnks of the faoe of the heavens] The Cowardy 
Verbally pious in his alarm, asks the steersman what he thinks — 
not of the face of the sky (ra rov ov pavov) — but of the face * of 
the god* (to tov Stov), It is impossible to render the fineness 
of this touch ; but it is necessary to represent it. The Greeks 
ordinarily said * It [he] rains,* etc; but when special reverence or 
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^mphasis was meant, * the god rains/ etc. So c. xviil., * If Zeu^ 
would (be gracious enough to) send more rairi, the crops would 
be better:' Ar. Wasps 261, * It is absolutely necessary that the 
jftf^should give us rain.' Xen. Hellen, IV. 7. 4, ^the god made 
an earthquake.' *The god' of course means Zeus, who, 
etymologically, is the sky, djaiis : see Curt, Etym^ Griech^ 
§ 269. 

5 when he is canipalgnlng] The main body of the army in 
which the Coward is serving has already engaged the enemy. 
Reserve troops have been left in camp, with whom the Coward 
has managed to remain. These, or a portion of them, are now 
going out to the support of the main body. The Coward calls 
to the men hurrying.past, and pretends to be uncertain which of 
the dark masses in the distance is the enemy. By this means 
he gains a brief delay ; and, when theothers insist on advancing, 
returns on pretence of seeking his sword. 

6 in lila haste] in his burning eagemess to hurl himšelf 
into the thick of the fight. 

7 liia 8Word] (nraOjjv. The $i<l)og was a short, straight 
sword, with a blade of not much more than two feet. Iphicrates 
(about 395 B.c.) * made the swords nearly twice as long as they 
had been before :' Diod. XV. 44. This longer sword was called 
<nraBri ; a word which sometimes translated the Roman giadius, 
Vegetius li. 15, * longer swords (gladios) which they csdled 
spat/taeJ 

8 soimded the signal for Imttle] ro TrdkcfUKov^ the signal ta 
charge (Xen. An, IV. 3. 29), is opposed to ro dvoKkrfTiKov, the note 
of recall (Plut. Apopth, Lac, 68). — This is the third and most 
pressing emergency which the Coward has had to meet. When 
the main body went into action, he remained with the reserves. 
When the reserves went out, he returned to look for his sword» 
Now the trumpeter goes through the camp, to summon forth any 
laggards who may chance to have stayed behind. The Coward 
affects to be busied with the wounded man. 

9 the men of his parlsh and ol his tilbe] See c« xxiy«^ 
note II. 

XXVIII. THE SUPERSTITIOUS MAN, 

I Snperstition] Ast regarded the use of h^kvihai^via ia 
a bad sense as a reason for questioning the authenticity of thisi> 
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chapter. The bad sense, he contends, was of later date, and 
occurs for the first Ume in Polybius (vi. 56 § 7 : circ. 160 RC.)- 
This criticism appears unsound. A word signifying 'fear of 
supematural beings' inay evidently have various shades of 
meaning according to the view of those beings entertaincd by 
the person who ušes it. To say that dtitrUiaifiovia never meant 
' superstition' before the age of Polybius is in fact to say that 
doubts respecting the popular religion were never felt before his 
tirne. A term so general must always have had potentially 
a bad as well as a good sense. But the proof does not rest 
merely on apriori |^ounds. It is known that Menander — said 
to have been a pupii of Theophrastus (Diog. v. 36 § 7) — wrote a 
comedy called Aeiaidaijinv, Tne Superstitious Man. And where 
Aristotle says that an absolute niler will be more powerful 
' if his subjects believe that he fears the gods' (ihv teiandaifjLova 
voiii(<ii>ariv €lvat\ he adds — ' but he must show himself such 
without fatuity (ivtv o^Arcpias), — showing that the word 
hturihaipmv dicl not, to Aristotle*s mind, exclude fatuity, as 
tvat^TIs would have done : Polit, v. 1 1. 

See Plutarch. de Superst, c. i : ^ Ignorance or uneducated 
opinion about the gods divides at its source into two channels. 
On the one part it soon engenders in refractory characters (dio-i- 
tinois flOcfri), as in a hard soil, AtheisnL On the other part it 
engenders, as in a moist soil, Superstition.' 

2 at a fonntaln] See Cri/. App. xxviii. i. 

3 from a temple-font] Vessels of water for sprinklin^ 
(irtpippavnipia) stood at the doors of temples. Among the 
treasures of Delphi Herodotus mentions two such vessels or 
fonts, one of silver, the other of gold, dedicated by Croesus 
(I. 54). The ceremony of sprinkling was usually intended to 
purge a special defilement. Thus the messenger sent to Delphi 
for the sacred fire after the slaughter at Salamis * purified his 
body and spHnkled himself* (Plut. Arist, 20) ; and the people of 
Miletus showed the fountam at which their fathers had sprinkled 
Achilles after he had slain the king of the Lelegae (Athen. 11. p. 
43). What is for others an extraordinary purification the Super- 
iititious man performs daily. 

4 a bit of laurel4eaf] By carrying a laurel-leaf in his 
mouth, he places himself under the protection of Apollo the 
Averter. The same idea finds an ironical application in the 
proverb quoted by Erasmus {Adag, l. i. 79; — * I carry a laurel 
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walking-stick' — i.e. a rod of virtue to chastise my enemies. In 
Lucian's Twice Accused c. i, Zeus complains that ApoUo is 
always flitting *whither the priestess summons him, when she 
has drunk some holy water and chewed šotne laurel? * To have 
bitten the laurel' is Juvenal^s phrase for poetical inspiration 
(VII. 19). 

5 If a veasel run aeroBs the patli] Xen. ApoL Socr, 13 : 
' Others believe that it is by birds, by sounds, by the objects that 
meet us (<n;/*i3oXov£)...that the future is foretold.' Prometheus 
taught men to read *the signs that met them on journeys' 
((Evodiovs avixP6\ovs : Aesch. P, V. 495). It was a waming sig^ 
when the path was crossed by an unclean animal : Horace men- 
tions some of these {Od. m. 27. i — 7). Compare Ar. £cc/. 792 : 
Mf a weasel were to rush across the road, they would stop 
levying war.' 

6 imtll some one else lias traversed the path] It was the old 
belief that the evil portended by omens was not aimed at any 
particular person ; and that, therefore, it could be tumed ok 
Irom oneself to another by precaution, or (so to say) by a 
vigorous protest. See the story in Dio Chrysost. Or. XXXIV. : 
'A Phrygian was riding on a mule. Seeing a raven, and 
drawing a bad omen from it {ol<opiaratA€vos), he threw a stone, and 
chanced to hit the bird. Delighted at this, and believing that 
the mischief hcul been tumed offupon the raven, he remounted, 
and pursued his ride. The raven, however, after a little while 
got up again ; the mule, startled, threw her rider ; and he broke 
his leg.' Ar. Peace 1063 : * Priest, O mortals wretched and 
silly — Trygaeu5. On^^^r head the omen !' 

7 tbree stonei] These are thrown after the weasel ; to 
symbolise, as in Dio's story, detestation of the evil power. 
Perhaps the same notion is to be traced in Columella's advice 
that three stones should be buried at the roots of orange-trees in 
order to prevent the fruit bursting on the branch {de arb, 23). 

8 wh«ii he sees a serpent In hle honee] Ter. Phormio iv. 
4. 24 : * How many things happened afterwards to wam me ! A 
strange black dog came into the house. A snake dropped from 
the roof into the impluvium. A hen crew.' So it is one of the 
omens which proclaim the divine origin of Hercules that 'two 
crested snakes spring down the impluvium' (Plaut Amph, 
V. t. 58). 
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9 tha red make] The naptla^ was <of a reddish colour, 
with a large, bright eye, a broad mouth, not biting dangerously9 
but gentle* (AeL ///>/. An. viii. 12). It was sacred to Asclepius 
(l.c), and was alsg found in the temples of Dionysus (schoL Ar. 
P/ut. 690). In Dem. de Cor. § 260 Aeschines is described 
^ leading those fine troops of bacchants through the streets,— -> 
squeezing the red snakesj and holding them on high above his 
head, — and crying enoe^ saboe .^ 

10 BalMUlns] Diod. IV. 4 : ' Some feign that there was yet 
another Dionysus long prior in time to this one. They say that 
a Dionysus was born of Zeus and Persephonc,— he who by some 
is calied Sabazius^ whose birth and sacrifices and rites they 
celebrate stealthily, by night and in secret He, they say, was 
of surpassing sagacity, and first essayed to yoke oxen, and by 
their means to achieve the sowing of crops ; whence it is that 
they introduce him crowned with horns.' 

11 tlie iaend make] described in Arist. Hist. An. viii. 28 
as ' a small kind of serpent, of which the larger kinds are afraid ; 
its own length is a foot and a half. It is covered* with hair« 
Wherever it bites, the flesh immediately mortifies ali round.' 

12 a Bhrlne] The text is uncertain : see Crit. App. xxviir. 
4. The sense, however, is clear : — the spot on which the * sacred* 
snake was seen is consecrated. Plato complains that like acts 
of superstition have choked up Athens with votive chapels and 
altars. It is the custom, he says, of timid persons in any sick- 
ness or danger * to promise seats to the gods and divinities and 
children of the gods ; or, when they wake in terror from dreams 
and visions — often, too, when they recall things seen in waking^ 
hours — to con tri ve altars and rites as remedies for these ; and 
thus to fill every house, every guarter of the city, with their 
foundations {idpvojievovs):^ Laws IX. p. 909 E. 

13 the Kmootli Btones at tlie cross-roads] Caims, piled at 
points where three roads met, were regarded as rude altars of 
the triform goddess, Hecate Trioditis, Trivia; and on these, at 
the new moon, offerings were laid. The Superstitious mai» 
never passes such a cairn without pouring on it a few drops of 
oil from the flask which he is taking to the baths. Compare 
Lucian's Alexander c. 30 : * He was quite distempered in feeling 
towards the gods, and had the wildest beliefs about them. If 
he only saw an anointed or crowned stone 2Xiy\i\iSXQ^ he straight-} 
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way fell on his knees, worshipped it, and stood by it for some 
tirne, praying, and begging blessings from it/ Clemens Alex- 
andrinus speaks of those *who, as the common saying is, 
worship every stock and every smooth stone^ (Strom, VI i. p. 302). 

14 If a moiise gziawB through a meal-bag] Plin. HisL Nat, 
VIII. 57; (mice) *are animals of no mean significance in puhlic 
prodigles. They gave vvarning of the Social War hy gnawing 
some shields at Lanuvium. They wamed Carho of destruction 
at Clusium by gnawing the thongs which he used for his boots' 
Calluding to the battle in which he was defeated by Sulla in 
82 B.C.). Augustine tells a story of some one whose boots had 
been gnawed by rats asking Cato how the portent was to be 
expiated, and of Cato replying that it would have been more 
portentous if the rats had been gnawed by the boots (^<? doctr, 
Chr, II.). 

15 the expoimder of sacred law] t^lTVl^' '^^^ Athenian 
family of the Eumolpidae — descendants of the first high-priests 
of Demetec — had in their keeping that body of unwritten tra- 
dition which made up the sacred law. Three members of this 
family (acc. to Suidas) formed a board or council to which aH 
ceremonial questions were referred. They did not profess, like 
the inspired seers, fidvrcis, to read the future ; their province lay 
wholly in the interpretation of precedent. To them, in concert 
*with the guardians of the civil law, the seers, and (so) with the 
god himself,* Plato would entrust, for instance, the expiation of 
crime {Laivs vi 1 1, p. 871 c\ They were often consulted in cases 
where some special circumstances connected with a death made 
desirable some modification of the funeral ritual: see, e.g., 
Demosth. in Euerg, p. 11 60. 

16 to parlfy Ms honse fireqnentl7] Houses, as well as per- 
sons, were purified after a polluting presence. Antipho de Chor^ 
§ 37 *On the day after the boy's burial, before we had purified 
the house.' In Eur. Her. Fur, 922 sacrifice is held *to purge 
the house' [^KaBapaC olK<ov)irovci the stain of murder. Even the 
open air and the soil required purification from a moral taint: 
see Eur. Helen. 866. 

17 Hecate bas been toought into it \sy spOIIs] Plato speaks 
of the wandering jugglers {ayvfrraC) and soothsayers who beset 
a rich man's doors, otfering to injure his enemies * at a slight 
outlay' (ficra crfiiKpav bairaimv) by persuading the gods *with 
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certain alluring charms or binding spells' to help (ciray»ya«r 
Tw\ KOL tcaradfVfioit, Rep, p. 364 C). In the Laws (XI. p. 933 D) 
he proposes to punish anvone who ^ for the use of binding or 
drawing spells^ or of incantations, or any such witchcraft what- 
soever, shall be adjudged virtually a doer of violence' (ofioios 
Pkaurrovn), Compare Plut. de Superst c. 3, where the prophet 
tells a client who has come to him in alarm, ' Hecate has been 
paying you one of her riotous visits' ('Eican;^ k(u/aov cdcfo)). 

18 If an owl U ftartled Xij Um] Antiphanes in Athen. 
XIV. p. 655 :— 

Men say that in the City of the Sun 

Are phoenixes ; Athene has her owls ; 

Doves are most honoured by the Cyprian Queen ; 

Hera of Samos loves her golden brood, 

The bright birds conscious of admiring eyes. 

ip Gloij be to Atbene 1] 'A^va icpc/rrttv. Having startled 
her favourite bird, he seeks to propitiate the goddess by a com- 
pliment addressed to herself. 'Athene is the bettčr goddess 
after ali T — preferable to and stronger than rival divinities. For 
the comparative, see Ovid MeL xiv. 657, where Vertumnus 
greets Pomona with the words ^ tanto potentior P — not unlikethe 
Irish salutation, * More power to you !* — He cannot mean 
'Athene is stronger (than the evil power which sent this omen);' 
for, to an Athenian, the appearance of Athene's bird was a good 
pmen. Ar. IVasps 1085 : * However, we repulsed (the Persians) 
with the help of the gods towards evening ; for an owl flitted 
through our host before the battle.' Aelian says, indeed (H, A,) 
X. 37), * When the owl attends a man hastening on some urgent 
errand, and ^Aen suddenly stops {iiriaTao-a), it is not a good 
omen;' i.e. it is a friendly warning from the goddess to tura 
back. 

20 tread npon a tombstone] fiviifutrt, Monuments to the 
dead were either*uprightslabs, <rnj\ai: columns, moi^cr : shrines, 
ijp^a : or flat tombstones, rpoTrefat (Plut. z///, dec, oratt, iv. 25 : 
mensae, Cic. de Legg' vi. 26). The inscription on a monument 
often contained imprecations on those who should in any way 
dishonour it : * If any one shall strip this shrine of its omaments, 
or open it, or in any other way disturb it, with his own hand or 
by another*s, he shall be suffered neither to walk the earth nor 
to sail the sea, but shall be rooted out with ali his race :' Boeckh 
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Corp. Insc, 916. Compare Aul. Gell. X. 15. 24 (the flamen 
dialis) *never sets foot on ground where a corpse has been 
burned' (locum in quo bustum est). 

21 come near a dead lK)dy] Eur. Aic, 98, * I see not before 
the doors the spring water for ablution, as is the usage at the 
doors of the dead.* The lustral water, x*P''*'A> was usually set 
there in an earthen vessel {Sotookov, Ar. £cc/, 1025), in order 
that friends passing out from their visit to the house of death 
might wash off the defilement. — The Superstitious man is not 
content with this remedy for the pollution. He refuses to incur 
it at aH, — thus declining one of the duties of kinship and 
friendship — the visit to a corpse while it was laid out (c. xili. 
note 3). 

22 a womaxi deflled loj cUIdblrtli] Eur. /pA, in TauK 
381 :— 

I blame the niceties of Artemis : 

Who, if a man has put his hand to blood, 

Or touched a corpse, or her whom childbed stains, 

Bans him her altars, counts him as defiled, 

Herself delighting in the blood of men. 

23 tbe fourth and seventli dasrs of eaob montli] (i) The 
4th of each month was sacred to Hermes. Ar. Plut 11 28, 
' Hermes. Nothing of any sort does any one offer to us gods any 
longer. Kar ion. No, nor will. Hermes. Woe is me for the 
cake baked on the fourth of the month.' (2) The 7th of the 
month was sacred to ApoUo : *for on it Leto bare ApoUo of the 
golden sword* (Hes. Opp. 768). 

24 iii3rrtle-WTeaths and franklncense] Ar. JVasps 861 : 

* Bring out fire, some one, with ali speed, and myrtle-wreaths 
and frankincense, that we may first offer prayer to the gods,' 

25 convolvuluses] Worn by bacchants. Eur. Bacch. 105 : 

* Thebes, nurse of Semele, crown thyself with ivy ; bloom with 
the fair blossoms of the delicate convolvulus, and make thyself 
a bacchanal with branches of oak or pine.' 

26 the HermapbroditeB] Hermaphroditus, son of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, was probably one of the household deities 
(Petersen de cultu Graec. domestico p. 65). See Alciphro lll. 37: 
*I had woven a harvest-wreath and was on my way to the 
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temple of Hermaphroditus, to offer it to him of Alopeke' (mean* 
ing r^ fjMKopirjf, her late husband). 

27 If he has seen a vlsion] The belief in some dreams as 
foreshadowing good or evil was universal in the ancient world9 
and by no means confined to the superstitious. It is the 
anxiety to ascertain the precise import of any trivial dream 
which is here the mark of the Superstitious man. — Aesch. 
FčTS. 202 : — 

Such were the phantoms that appalled iny sleep; 
But, when I rose, in clear streams from the spring 
I washed my hands and with sweet-smelling flame 
Came near the ahar, fain to dedicate 
Gifts meet for gods who tum mischance aside. 

28 the Interpretera of dreams, the Beera, the angars] He 
has recourse to one of three classes of diviners : (i) The special 
Interpreters of dreams. In spite of the general belief in dreams, 
the professors of a special dream lore were laughed at as early 
as the time of Aristophanes : see the IVasps 53, * Shall I not 
hire him for two obols, with ali his cleverness in telling dreams ?' 
Alciphro ill. 59 : *I mean to go to one of the people who sit with 
boards (irivoKta) before them by the temple of lacchus, under- 
taking to teli dreams— pay my two drachmas — and relate the 
vision which appeared to me in my sleep.* A work' in five 
books on the Interpretation of Dreams (ovetpoicpiTtica) by Artemi- 
dorus (circ. 150 A.D.) is stili extant. (2) The Seers, fiavrtis. In 
the large sense anyone was so called who spoke by the direct 
inspiration of the gods ; and the various rpoTroi iiavTiKrjs are 
enumerated in Aesch. P. V. 492 — 507. But fiavriKij mean t espe- 
cially divination dv sacrtfice, either from the appearance of the 
Victim (JepofiavTfia) or from that of the flame (irvpofiapTcia). 
(3) The Augurs. Auguralscienceneverbecame so elaborate or so 
important in Greece as at Rome. The Greek instinct for 
'spiritual freedom and cleamess* rebelled against a system 
of minute technicalities : see Curt. Hist, Gr. bk. 11. c. 4, trans. 
Ward. 

29 prlests of the Orphlc Mjrsterles] The mythical personage 
Orpheus, regarded by the oldest legends as the servant of 
ApoUo, was regarded by a later legend as the priest of an 
Infernal god, Dionysus Zagreus. As early as the 7th century 
B.C. were formed Orphic Brotherhoods, * who, under the guidance 
of the ancient mystical poet Orpheus, dedicated themselves to 
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the worship of Dionysus* (Muller Hist, Gr, Lit. p. 231). This 
cult bore a strong affinity to Indian asceticism : (a) in regarding 
the body as a prison from which the enlightened man seeks 
to achieve the deliverance of the soul. Plato Cratylus p. 400 C : 
* I think, however, that this term (* body,' (r<5/ia) was the especicd 
invention of the Orphic sect \pl a\i<^i 'Op<^ea) — signifying that 
the soul is in a state of punishment, for whatsoever cause ; and 
is girt about, for its safe keeping, with the image of a prison. 
This, then, is, as its very name imports, the souPs safe lodgitif^ 
(a-a^ca-dai) until it has paid its debts.' — [d) In prescribing a life 
of ceremonial purity : e.g. as regards diet ; Plat. Lanvs VI. p. 
782 C : * Orphic lives, as they are called, were led by those of our 
race who lived then, adhering to the use of ali inanimatft things, 
but abstaining from everything wherein is life :' and as regards 
bodily purity, — the Orphics wearing linen only, like the Egyp^ 
tian priests to whom Herodotus compares them, II. 81. 

Such, in its original character, was the Orphic worship ; as 
such, no doubt, it long had pure and earnest votaries. But 
already in Plato's time the name of the * Orphic Mysteries* 
was traded upon by begging priests. Rep. p. 364 D ; * Pro- 
phets and quacks (ftavrfir — ayvprai)^ besetting rich men's doors, 
exhibit books by Musaeus and Orpheus, those descendants 
of Selene and the Muses ; according to which they offer 
sacrifice, persuading not only individuals but states that (for- 
sooth) deliverance and purification from deeds of wrong are 
obtained by sacrifices and childish mummeries {naibias ij8ovai% 
These things they call their *rites,' which deliver us from the ills 
beyond the grave : but, if we do not offer them, dread things 
await us.' Plut. Apop/if A. Lacon. p. 224 E : * Philippus, the Orphic 
priest, was very poor, but said that those who were initiated m 
his rites were happy when life was over. *Why, then, fooHsh 
man,* he was asked, * do you not die at once, and have rest from 
bewailing your poverty and wretchedness ?'* 

30 accompanied \sf lils vlfe] It appears from this passage 
that women and children were admitted to the Orphic Mysteries. 
This was the čase also at the Mysteries of the Cabeiri : Plut. 
Alex. 2 : * It is said that Philip fell in love with 01ympias on the 
occasion of his being initiated in her company at Samothrace, 
he being then a boy, and she a girl.* Women were admitted 
also to the Mysteries of the 'Eleusinian Demeter ; Demosth. in 
Meid. § 158. 
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31 If dM li too \nmf\ Observe the irony. Greek wive5 
were seldom busy. 

32 Bprlnkled wlt]i Ma-water] In Plut. de Superst c. 3 the 
dream-teller advises the person who consults him to ' dip himself 
in the sea.' Circe, in the Argonautics^ washes herself with sea- 
water after an alarming dream (ApolL Rh. iv. 669). PurificatioD 
on the seashore was the ceremony of the second day of the Great 
Eleusinia, when worshippers were summoned with the cry 
aKxJ^^^ fiv<rr<u. In Theocr. XXIV. 44 salt is added to fresh 
water to increase its purifying ef!icacy. 

33 tlie gmzlie at tlM cronroadi] A 'suppei' for Hecate 
was placed at each new moon on the piles of stones at the 
crossroads (see note 13). Ar. Plutus 595 : * Hecate can teli us 
whether it is better to be poor or hung^y. She says that well- 
to-do or rich people send her a supper every month : whereas 
poor people snatch it away when it has hardly been put down.' 
Plutarch {de Superst. c. 10) quotes a mention of Hecate as 
* fastening at the cross-roads on the guilty wretch who has gone 
after her foul supper* (KoBapiiarta-iriv iirumoiUv^), The Super- 
stitious man holds that he has been deiiled by the mere sight of 
such wickedness. 

34 cariT a Minili or a pnpiij nmnd Um] The object of 
aH those ceremonies in which the offerings were carried round 
the person or plače to be purified was to trace a charmed circle, 
within which the powers of evil should not come. Polyb. IV. 21 : 
the Mantineans *neld a purification, and carried victims round 
the city and the whole territory.' In the Roman ambarualia 
the victim was carried thrice round the comfields. Plaut. ^m^^. 
II. 2. 1 54 : * Why do you not order a procession round her^ as a 
madwoman' {i)ro cerrita circumferri). 

35 a ^uill] Lucian Menippus c. 7 : ' At midnight he took 
me to the Tigris, and purified me, rubbing me clean, and moving 
solemnly round me with torches and squills and divers other 
things.' 

36 a pnppj] Plut. Quaest. Rom. c. 68 : * The Greeks lised, 
and to this day use, the dog for purifications. They carry 
forth puppies, with other expiatory offerings, to Hecate, and 
touch ali round (ircpi/^nrovo-t) with a puppy those who need re- 
storadon to purity, calling that sort of purification ir^purKvKcf 
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37 spit Into Ms bOBom] A custom connected with the 
belief already referred to (n. 6) in this chapter — that threatened 
evil could be averted by acts or words expressive of violent 
repugnance to it. Plin. Hist Nat. 28. 4. 7 : * We guard ourselves 
against epilepsy by spitting, — that is, we hurl back the plague 
(contagia regerimus). In like manner we repel the evil eye, 
and thie lame man who jostles us on the right-hand side. We 
also ask pardon from the gods for any overbold hope by spitting 
into the bosom,' Lucian The Boat c. 15: * Nay, Adeimantus, 
you wax insolent, and forget to spit into your bosom.V Poly- 
phemus in Theocr, vi. 39 takes this precaution against a nemesis 
on his beauty. In such cases — where a nemesis was deprecated — 
the idea of self-abasement was perhaps present. 

XXIX. THE OLIGARCH 

I The Ollgarcliical temper] oX(yap;^(a, which properly de- 
notes a form of government, stands nere for oAcvap^^^con^f — that 
habit of mind to which oligarchy is congeniaL Compare, as 
analogous, the use of bva-a-e^eia in Soph. Ah/. 922 to denote, not 
the quality itself, but the character in men's eyes of the person 
who has that quality : rrfv hvaa-i^tiav €va-€^ov(r iicnfa-dfiriv : * by 
being pious I have gained the name ^j/^impious.' 

This Character and the following — that of the ifiikon-ovtfpos or 
Patron of Rascals— are essentially companion sketches. Thev 
are a pair of political caricatures, resting upon the fundamental 
antithesis of Athenian politics— government by the Few as con- 
trasted with government by the Many. The partisan of either 
side is described from the point of yiew of the other; the 
oligarch, as loathing the mass of his fellow-citizens and ever 
tending towards a despotism ; the democrat, as naturally at- 
tracted to whatever is low and tricky. There are two places in 
Greek literature where the bolder features of this contrast, and 
the commonplaces of recrimination which it suggested, are set 
forth with especial clearness, — the dialogue in the iVasps be- 
tween the Admirer and the Loather of Cleon (471 — 724;; and 
the whole speech of Isocrates On the Peace, 

It is interesting to remember that at the period to which the 
Characters of Theophrastus belong the changes of party-fortune 
were unusually rapid, and party-feeling was perhaps more than 
usually keen. After his victory at Crannon in 322 B. C. Antipater 
aboHshed the democracy at Athens, and established an oligarchy. 

18 
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His death in 318 was fo1lowed by the democratic reaction to 
which Phocion fell a victim. In 317 the oligarchy was re- 
constituted by Cassander. It lasted tiil the nominal restoration 
of the democracy by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 307 B.c.y with 
which the contest of parties in the old sense may be said to have 
finally closed. Thenceforth the question was mainly as to 
the particular agent in whom the Macedonian govemment of 
Athens should be vested. 

2 covetons, not of gain, Imt of pow0r] See Crit Afp, 
XXIX. I. — The wealthy oligarch was usually accused of bribing 
in order to get power ; the needy democrat, of seeking power in 
order to be bribed. Thus in the Wasps the oligarch is greeted 
as * hater of the people, enamoured of monarchy' (v. 473). He 
retorts — * father, you choose these men to nile over us, and then 
they take fees from the cities at the rate of thirty talents a town' 
(v. 672). 

3 w]iom thesr shall assooiate wlt]i tlie archon] The First 
Archon would of course take a prominent part in a great public 
procession ; and, if he was also to arrange it, would require the 
assistance of special colleagues or fellow-stewards. Hipparchus 
was assassinated in the act of marshalling (diajcocr/iovvri) the 
Panathenaic procession : Thuc. I. 20. These assistants of the 
archon on a particular occasion must not be confused with his 
regular assessors, naptbpoi. £ach of the three principa! archons 
might have two such assessors to aid him throughout his year 
of Office ; since, having been elected by lot, he might chance to 
be no man of business (7rpay^a>v ajrtipotj Dem. in Neaer, § 72). 
The six Thesmothetae had in like manner their *advisers,' 
trvfifiovkoi : Dem. in Theocr, § 37. , 

4 the proo«88ion] ' The procession' at Athens was that of 
the Greater Panathenaea. This festival was held in the August 
of every fourth year, the third of each 01ympiad. The proces- 
sion started from the chapel of the daughters of Leos (AcoKoptov, 
Thuc. I. 20) in the outer Cerameicus ; went by the Sacred Way 
to Eleusis ; on returning to Athens, passed round the northem 
wall (lIcXaa7(«c6i/ ret^or) of the acropolis ; then along the west 
side of the Lenaeum and the east side of the Marketplace ; and 
finally, ascending to the acropolis, oflfered to Athene Polias the 
saffron robe embroidered with her victories. The frieze of the 
Parthenon represented the procession of which that temple was 
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th6 goaL There were two other great irofiiraif both annual,— at 
the Great Dionysia in March, and at the Great Mysteries in 
September. 

5 ought to have plenair poven] avTOKparopas civat. At 
Athens this word meant especially * empowered to act without 
reference to the Ecclesia.* Thus in the panic upon the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae in 415 B.c. the Senate of Five-Hundred was 
made avTOKpariap (Andoc. d^ Myst, § 15). In the revolution 
of 411 B.C. Peisander convokedthe Ecclesia, and then proposed 
the appointment of ten Commissioners who should be indepen- 
dent of it {avroKpdropas : Thuc. Vili. 67). The opposite to 
avTOKparmp is vnevdvvoSf responsible to the public assembly. An 
ambassador, of course, might in another sense have *plenary 
power' (to negotiate) but would stili be 'responsible.' 

6 If otherfl propose ten] The 01igarch's first demand is 
that the new stewards of the procession shall not be responsible 
to the Ecclesia. He now makes a further demand — that this 
irresponsible power shall not even be divided, but shall be 
vested in one man. This is a hint how he vvould act if he had 
the framing of a constitution. H is oligarchy would soon pass 
into a monarchy : cf. note 2. 

7 *No good comes of manlfold mle*] From /iiad ir. 204. 
Odysseus is urging the Greeks to hear their chiefs in council. 
To the powerful he is persuasive ; *but \vhen, on the other hand, 
he saw a man of the people and found him making a noise, him 
he would strike with his staflf and loudly upbraid : Friend, sit 
quiet, and listen to the speech of others who are thy betters... 
Assuredly we cannot ali be kings here, we Greeks. No good 
comes of manifold rule ; let there be one ruler, to whom the son 
of shrewd-minded Cronos hath given the sceptre and laws, that 
he may be king over his people.' The 01igarch's appeal from 
democracy to the poetry of divine right is the best touch in this 
sketch. 

8 of the lest he is a1>Bolnte]y Ignorant] A knowledge of the 
Homeric poems was one of the essentials of a good education. 
Isocr. Panegyr, § 159 : *I fancy that Homer^s poetry gained the 
greater renown because he nobly praised those who warred 
against barbarians ; and that for this cause our ancestors did 
honour to his artistic skill both by musical contests and in the 
education of the youngy that, by often hearing his verses, tbey 

18—2 
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might thorough1y learn tke hereditary Katred of harbarians (njir 
ZvBpav r^v vnapvoviraif wp6s avrovs), and through admiration of 
tne valour of those who went against Troyy might become 
emulous of deeds like theirs.' Xen, Symp, m. 5 : ' My father, 
aiudous that I should become a good man, made me learn ali 
Homer^s poetry ; and now I could sa/ off (diro arofutros ciirciv) 
the whole Iliad and Odyssey.' 

9 W0 most glT9 up eourtiiMr olBce] Some officials — e.g. the 
Generals, and ambassadors — were appointed by election (aiperoi) 
in the Ecclesia. The Oligarch scorns to be at the mercy of the 
popular assembly. 

10 »bont the middle of tli« daj] He will not deign to mix 
with the crowd in the Marketplace during the working*hours of 
the moming. Towards noon, when tired men are going home 
to their siesta (c. xxiv. note 17), he will appear fresh and trim, 
and take gentle exercise in a street unprofaned by the hurry of 
business. 

11 irltli hif doak graoefiilly adjvsted] to Ifiariov c{ya^€/3Xi}- 
fjJvos. This perfect participle is sometimes used, without a 
qualifying adverb, in what may be called its pregnant sen se — 
to express that the cloak is thoroughly or carefully adjusted. 
See Demosth. de Fals. Legat, § 281 : ' He said that the sobriety 
of the popular speakers of that day is illustrated by the statue 
of Solon with his cloak draivn round htm and his hand within 
the folds' (c7(ra> r^y X^^^ e^ovra avafi€fi\rm€vov)* In C. 
VII., which has ivrongly been compared, dvafiakofievos has no 
such pregnant sense. — The cloak, IfiarioVf was a square piece of 
cloth : it was thrown over the left shoulder, brought under the 
right arm, and then thrown over the left shoulder again. This 
was eVl dc^ta dvo^oAAccr^m, ' to put on the ^loak from left to 
right.' Ar. Btrds 1 597 (to a Triballian) : * Why do you dress in 
this left-handed way ?* (ri cV apitn-ip ovrav dfjiir€xti' ;) Plut. 
TAea/. p. 175 £ (a man may possess vulgar accomplishments, 
and yet not know how) ' to put on his cloak from left to right 
/t^e afreemar^ (cXcv^6pfi>ff). 

12 his hair dalntilj tilmmed] The man of Petty Ambition 
is ridiculed for having his hair cut too frequently (c. VI i.) : the 
philosophers (Ar. Clouds 834), for never having it cut at ali. 
The fi€OT; «covpa, not mentioned elsewhere, is perhaps simply the 
mean approved by Athenian fa$tidlousness. A like attention to 
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kaipoff was exacted in regard to the leng^h of the cloak ; see 
C XXIV. note 15. 

13 the Odeum Street] See Crit App, XXIX. 3. The older 
and larger Odeum was on the S.E. side of Athens : see c. xvili. 
note 4. If a street near it is meant, the Oligarch is described as 
taking his walk at a distarice from the haunts of * the people' — 
the Agora, Pnyx, etc, in the N.w. part of the city. 

14 the Iziformen] Isocrates condemns the tendency to 
associate the informers — ^those pests of Athenian life — ^with the 
democratic side in politics : * One of the ways in which we may 
mend the aflfairs of the city...is by ceasing to regard the informers 
as representative men of the people {brjiioTucovs), and to identify 
the better class (roifs KaXovs Kaya3ov£) with oligarchy ' {de Pace 
\ 133). Stili, as money was the object of the professionaL 
mformer, the rich must have suflfered most from him ; and 
a rich Oligarch would naturally look upon him as one of the 
plagues of a democracy. The *sycophant' was a character 
peculiar to Athens (Ar. Ach, 904). The best picture of him is 
drawn in the pseudo-Demosth. First Speech agatnst Aristogeiton : 
— * He moves through the market-place like a viper or a scorpion 
with sting erect, darting this way or that, seeking whom he may 
afiflict with misfortune or calumny or any evil, and so, by putting 
him in fear, extort money* {in Arist, l. § 52). When Aristotle 
was asked *what he thought of Athens,' he is said to have 
replied — * A glorious plače ; but there — 

Pear after pear grows old, and fig on fig ;* 
i.e. the material for the sycophant never fails. 

15 In tlie oonrtB] Thejury-courts wereintheirconstitution, 
their tone and their practice thoroughly democratic. No insti- 
tution was so hateful to the true Oligarch. Nothing, on the other 
hand, was more delightful to the ordinary dicast than the 
temporary abasement of rank and wealth at his bar. Philo- 
cleon in the IVasps undertakes to show that the dicast's posi* 
tion is * inferior to no sovereign*s' (v. 549). After describing the 
abject defendant, his flatteries, his prayers, his pleading wife 
and whining children, he triumphantly concludes — * Is not this a 
great^empire ? Is not this aflouting ofwealthf (v. 575). 

16 pnl>llo Bervloes and trlerarohles] The representative of a 
property amounting to 3 talents (rpiraXavroff ofKOf, Isaeus de 
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P^rrK h. § 80), — ^Lcl about j£73o— or upwards, was liable to the 
4iturgies.' These may be classed as (i) the annual : Dem. cuiv, 
Lept^ 21 : 'those whQ perform the yearly, recurring {tvKvicKLovf) 
liturgies, — viz. the choregi, the gyinnasiarchs and tne enter- 
tainers* {iariaropet^ who gave banquet$ to the several tribes). 
(2) The periodic at longer intervals : e.g. the sacred mission 
(Bttbpia) to Delos, to 01ympia and to the Pythian festival 
in every fourth year ; and to the Isthmian and Nemean games 
in every second. (3) The extraordinary : e.g. missions to the 
oracle at Delphi. The trierarchy in so far belongs to this third 
class that the number of vessels required by the state of course 
varied at different times. As organised in (prob.) 340 B.c. the 
trierarchy was perhaps specially unpopular with rich men, since 
under the old sy5tem of permanent boards {avfifiopim) they had 
often paid less than their share : see c. xxv. note 8. 

17 Theseusl Thuc. ii. 15 : * In the tirne of Cecrops, and in 
that of the eany kings down to Theseus, the population of 
Attica was divided among several towns, each having its town- 
hali and its magistrates ; and, except in a season of zdarm, they 
did not assemble to take counsel with the king....6ut when 
Theseus came to the throne....he dissolved the local town- 
councils and magistracies, and made the present city, with one 
council and one town-haU, the metropolis of the whole people*.., 
From that tirne to the present day the Athenians celebrate to 
the goddess the public festival of the Union' (crvvoiicia). This 
festival was held early in the October (Boedr. 17) of each year. 
It has been remarked that in the £umem'd€s^vrh\ch, according 
to one view, was a conservative protest against the reform of the 
Areopagu s— Theseus-, the hero of the commonwealth, is made 
prominent, as if to conciliate the popular party (w, 356, 380). 
H is centralising policy iinds no favour with the Oligarch, who 
would prefer that of which oligarchical Sparta was so fond^<-" 
the diouup-fios, ox breaking up of a towa mto several villages 
(Polyb. IV. 27. 6). 

18 h% wa8 the pooplel flnt Tletim Umseif] Plutarch tells 
the story thus. In the absence of Theseus and Peirithous on an 
attempt to carry off Cor^, daughter of Aidoneus king of the Mo- 
lossians, a sedition was excited at Athens by one Menestheus, 
* first of mankind, as they say, to attempt demagogy.* Theseus 
on his retum tried to restore his old power, but was ^ borne down 
by demagogues and faction' (^KaTtdrjfiay»y€'iTo nal Karegro* 
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fTia^€To), Having abdicated, and pronounced a curse upon 
the Athenians at Gargettoi (* where is now the Araterium'), he 
withdrew to Scyros. In that island he was killed by a fall 
from the clifFs. (Plut. Thes. 32 — 34.) 
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1 The FatroniBtng of Rascals] The last sketch described 
the Oligarch as shrinking from contact with the people, — 
marvelling why they should wish to meddle in affairs, — 
striving to keep ali power in the hands of a coterie. In 
this chapter he is giving his revenge. At Athens the word 
irovfjpos had what may be considered its political sense. It 
described a particular rank growth of character which sprang, 
amidst much that was good, out of the soil of Athenian 
democracy. In the representative democratic institutions — the 
Ecclesia and the law-courts — there was one great vice, arising 
from the very smoothness of the machinery and from the want 
of checks upon its swift, sweeping action. This was the in- 
security of the individual. No man's character, property, even 
life was safe for a day from accusations which could be cheaply 
made, and which, when made in malice, were heard under the 
influence of rhetoric Hence the terrible importance of the pro- 
fessional informer. Now the ideal vovrfpos is to the ovKOifKamis 
as genus to species. He is the man who avails himself without 
scruple of ali those opportimities for extorting money, grasping 
power, or gratifying spite which a masterly knowledge of the 
available weapons can suggest. He is the skilled bully of the 
puhlic assembly and of the lawcourts, — the finished knave which 
Strepsiades aspired to become under the lessona of the sophist, 
and which the Aristophanic Cleon already is. He is such a man 
as is described in the First Speech against Aristogeiton, where 
the meaning of novrfpia (§ 39) is thus drawn out (§ 41) : — * He 
storms in the Ecclesia, falling furiously on ali of you ; and, for 
every advantage which he gains over you collectively in the 
assembly, for this, when he has left the platform, he prosecutes 
you individually — calumniating, begging, extorting.* 

2 thoM w]io har« lost lairauits] Persons wha made a 
practice of bringing vexatious lawsuits in the hope of occasionally 
getting a verdict would soon be competent masters in. effronteiy. 
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' Great is he, too, in lawsuits/ is said of the Reckless man 
(C. XVI.)* Strepsiades, in his exhaustive list of the qua]ities 
which make up the perfect iroyi7por, hopes that he may one day 
be * an old hand at lawsuits' {frtpirpifiita dae«»v : Clouds 547). 

3 aad liAT« 1)6«a fonnd gnlltF in erlmtnal eaniM] The 
habit of getting up lawsuits (diicaO implies hardened impudence ; 
the man who has been repeatedly convicted in pubhc causes 
(yptuf>al) is presumabl/ a hardened criminaL The tfnktmoinipos 
takes lessons in both the lighter and the graver branches of his 
subject. 

4 to th« iM&cdi] He undertakes to advocate the cause of 
the man who is on his trial, and addresses the judges in his 
favour. Both in puhlic and in private causes the defendant 
was allowed to apportion as he pleased the fixed tirne given to 
him for speaking. He might, if he liked, surrender part of it to 
an advocate, though he was always expected to say at least 
a few words himself. The advocate was usually either a private 
friend or a person directly interested in the issue, — the takingof 
fees being forbidden under penalty of an indictment for bril:^ry 
(Dem. adv. Steph. \ 26). Thus Demosthenes spoke for Ctesi- 
phon against Aeschmes, and for Phanus against Aphobus. 

5 tli6 qiieitloii li of tli« canio, oto.] He exhorts the jury 
to show that they are no respecters of persons, — not to be 
biassed against the defendant because he is poor, — to decide 
solely on the merits of the čase. Appeals of this kind are, in 
fact, very common in the orators : see, for example, the speech 
against Meidias. A speaker who knew how to use this topic 
skilfully could, in an Athenian court, exercise a good deal of 
terrorism under the form of deprecation. 

6 the wato]i-dog of tho pooifle] Compare the pseudo- 
Demosth. in Aristog, i. § 40 : * What, then, is the defendant ? 
Some, I suppose, will say — ' a watch-dog of the people.' Of 
what breed? Of such a breed that he will not bite those 
whom he takes for wolves, but will himself devour the sheep 
that he pretends to guard.' The metaphor * watch-dog' was 
less homely to Greek ears than it is to ours. It finds plače 
in one of the stateliest passages of Greek tragedy, Aesch. 
A^am, 591, where Clytaemnestra is speaking of herself as the 
faithful oUovpos during the absence of her lord : 
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and coming may he find, 
Even as he left, the IVatcher of the house. 
To him leal-hearted, hostile to his foes. 

It is somewhat curious that in the same language the dog šhould 
have been a proverb at once for shamelessness {KvvairrjSf etc.) 
and for noble fidelity. The dog Argos in the Odyssey bears 
witness to a Greek feeling for his species very different from 
that usual in the £ast. 

7 to form consplracies in the law-coiirtB] (rvvedpevcai iv 
diKaoTTiplois. He has already been described as assisting his 
friends in the character of advocate (note 4). He now intrigues 
for them in the character of judge. When the panel of 500 or 
more jurors has been appointed to try a cause, the favourer of 
the worthless defendant forms a clique (trvpcdpcvci) in his interest. 
He conspires with a few of his numerous coUeagues to give the 
man every chance. Conspiracies of another kind are often 
mentioned in the orators, — where * a gang of confederates' com- 
bined to bring on or defeat an action {t6 ipjaan^piov rav avp- 
€aT<oTci>v, Dem. adv, Pantaen. § 39 : €pya(rT^pia fioxBr}pSv dvSpmratv 
avveaTTfKOTtov, adv. Zenoth, § 10). But here the word <rvv€bp€V€ip 
seems to show that the conspirator is on the bench. 

8 and, wli6n he is heailng a cause, etc.] The last sentence 
described him as arranging with his brother-jurors, before the 
trial comes on, that the person in whom he is interested shall 
receive favour. The present sentence describes his ordinary 
conduct when a čase is actually in progress before him, whether 
his sympathies are particularly engaged or not. 

9 in the wor8t sense] A certain shallow cynicism — as 
shown in his remarks on honesty — is characteristic of the 
<t>i\(m6vripos. It reappears in this trait. Neither of the parties 
to Ms cause being so eminently knavish as to enjoy his exclusive 
favour, he comforts himself with the conclusion that both are 
knaves. The usage of the Athenian law-courts permitted strong 
and abundant personalities. The believer in general depravity 
takes these conventional asperities eVl ro x"/>o»'> — i-e. in the fullest 
and worst sense which a literal acceptation can fix upon them. 

10 Uke movcB toward8 like] Od xvii. 218, 'Thegodever 
draws like to like.' Arist. ElA, N, viii. i. 6, *There are no 
slight controversies about (friendship). Some make it a certain 
likeness, and friends, those who resemble us ; whence the 
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sayings * like to like/ * jackdaw to jackdaw/ and so forth. Some 
on the contrary say that ali such persons are ]:>otters to each 
other*' (Hes. Opp. 25, *Potter spites potter, bard hath grudge to 
bard'). An examination of the proverb * like to like'— ending in 
nothing more definite than the conclusion that pure contrariety 
is incompatible with friendship — will be found in Plato's Lysisy 
pp. 214 fC 
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A list (i) of the mss. of the Characters, (i) of the principal Editions 
and Commentaries, is given b^ Foss (Teubner, 1858). In his Preface 
he has some remarks on the difTerent classes and ages of the mss. and 
on some of the editions. The relation of the mss. to each other is fully 
discussed by Petersen in his Introduction. 

From a comparison of these authorities, with occasional help from 
other sources, the following account has been drawn up. It is given 
here because it may be convenient to those who intend to make a 
critical study of the Characters to have in a compact form the prin« 
cipal facts about the mss. and some notice of the best editions. 

The editions of Ast, Foss, Sheppard, Petersen and Ussing are the 
only ones which the writer of these notes on the text has had before 
him. The varietas scripturae appended to the edition of Foss, and the 
apparatus*criticus given at the foot of each page by Petersen, supply 
the necessary materials for forming a judgment on disputed passages. 
Ast, Foss and Ussing give in their commentaries the best conjectures of 
previous editors. 

I. Manuscripts. 

The extant mss. of the Chara(5lers, 36 in ali, exhibit three difTerent 
recensions or editions^ viz. 

1. The Vulgate, or that recension which appears in 34 of the 36 
mss. Of these 26 contain the first 15 Characters (as they stand in the 
traditional order, see p. 75), 4 the first 23, and 4 the first 28. The two 
oldest and best are usually called * Pariš A, B,' being nos. 3264 and 
2751 in the Imperial Library at Pariš. These contain the first 15 
Characters only. A is probably of the 9th century, B of the loth. 
Dtlbner thinks that both belong to the early part of the loth, 

2. A recension found in one ms., formerly in the Palatine Library, 
now no. cx. in the Vatican. This contains the last 15 Characters only, 
and is the only ms. which has the 29th and 3oth. Also in cc. 15 — 28 
it gives additions which are found in no other ms. It is sometimes 
called (as by Foss) * Palatinus,* sometimes (as by Ussing) *Vaticanus.' 
With Petersen I dešignate it as the Palatino- Vatican (P Vat.), Foss 
thinks that it was written in the I3th century. 
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3* A recenston found in one ms., now in the Librar7 at Munich. 
This contains the first ai Characters, and gives them in a shorter form 
than any other ms. It is usually called the Munich Epitome. At the 
b^nning it has an index to aU the thirty Charactere. It belongs to the 
i4th or I5th century. 

Characters 19 and 30 (nos. 30 and 16 in our Translation, see p. 7.s) 
were first published from the P Vat in 1786 at Parma by J. C. Ama- 
duzzi. The additions made to cc. 15 — 18 by the P Vat. were first pub- 
lished in 1788 by T. A. Goez, in the Anecdota Graeca of Siebenkees, 
which he edited after his friend*s death. For many years afterwards 
the students of the Characters were divided into two schoois ; those 
who denied, and those who ailowed, the authenticity of the extra matter 
in the PVat 

The principal impugners of the PVat were Coray, in his edition 

fublished at Pariš in 1799; Ast, in his edition, Leipzig, 1816 ; and 
lottinger, in his German Translation, Munich, 189 1. Ast does not even 
admit the PVat. additions into his text, but prints them in small type at 
the foot of the page ; c. 19 [30] he regards as wholly spurious ; c 30 [a6] 
as patched together from fragments of cc. 9 [15], 10 [34], 11 [15.] But he 
is not consistent ; for in a passageofc. 19 [15] (»calr^^i/i^aMl {^.../i^v/j^eur- 
BaC) and in another of c. 34 [4] (ical padl^v iv raut 65oit rdt dlairas Kplvctp) 
headmits part of the PVat. supplement and reječls the rest. The earliest 
champions of that ms. were J. G. Schneider, — whose first edition ap- 
peared at Tena in 1799, the second at Leipzig in 1818, — and S. N. J. 
Bloch, in his edition published at Leipzig in 18 14. But the tuming 
point in the opinion of scholars on the question was the appearance of 
three dissertations published successively at Halle in 1834 — 6 by H. £. 
Foss. In these he defended very forcibly and elaborately the genuine- 
ness of the supplements in the PVat and of its two extra diapters. 
Among his earliest converts were £. Meier and F. DUbner ; the latter 
of whom published his edition at Pariš in 1840. Since that time the 
PVat. has been generally acknowledged to be the best as weli as the 
fullest authority for cc. 15 — 28, and the authenticity of cc. 29, 30 has 
been considered as established. 

The latest statement of the čase for the PVat. ms. is by Dr E. Peter- 
sen, in an essay which gained a University prize at Bonn in 1857, and 
which he published, 8lightly altered, in 1859. He agrees with Foss in 
the main, but differs from him in a few particulars. A fuU analysis of his 
essay would be out uf plače here ; but an outline of his argument may be 
useful to those who wisn to read it (1 ) In respect to the supplements in the 
PVat it is arguedthat there are {a) cases in which they can be proved tobe 
genuine by their intimate and necessary coherence with the text of the 
V.ulgate : pp. 4 — 17 ; {d) cases, in which, though they cannot be proved 
genuine, there are no sufficient grounds for condemning them : pp. 
17 — 19. (9) The opinion that the Munich Epitome represents the trne 
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text, and that the other two recensions are parapbrases of it, is examined 
and refuted. It is shown that of aH possible hypotheses as to the re- 
lations of the three recensions to each other the only probable one is 
that the PVat. came from the same archetype from which were derived, 
but less immediately, the Vulgate on th2 one hand and the Epitome 
on the other: pp. 19 — 34. (3) The several famihes of the mss. which 
have the Vulgate text are then exaniined : pp. 24 — 55. (4) Lastly the 
probable relation between the PVat and the archetype of the Vulgate 
and Epitome is more exactly defined. From the same book which was 
the source of the PVat. was made another copv; in which the last 
leaf, containing on its inner page a part of c. 30, \^^ in our Trans.] had 
by accident been shifted to a plače next c. 11 [17.] The leaf originally 
last but one, and which contained c. 29 [30], was thus left last; and, 
being exposed to ill-usage, became illegible, and was left out by tran- 
scribers. From this copy was taken (with sundry omissions) the arche- 
type of the Vulgate, Hence in the Vulgate cc. 29, 30 do not appear, 
but a part of c. 30 is found in c. 11 (see Crit, App, xvi.). And from 
this copy came also the Munich Epitome. — ^The archetype of the PVat, — 
which would thus have been the common ancestor of ali our mss., — 
was probably not much older than the loth century (pp. 55, 6: compare 
p. 23). 

II. Editions and Commentaries. 

1527. Pirckeymher publishes at Nuremberg an edition of the 
first 15 Characters — apparently the first after the revi val of letters. 

1552. J. Baptista Camot, in an edition of Aristotle, publishes 
23 of the Characters, along with other writings of Theophrastus. 

1598. IsaacCasaubon edits 28 Characfers ; the 5 new ones from 
4 mss. in the Palatine Library at Heidelberg. It was even then known 
that the number of the Characters was not complete : for indices to 30 
had been found in some mss. But nearly two centuries more elapsed 
before the missing chapters were found. 

171 2. PeterNeedham published at Cambridge an edition in which 
the novelty was the weight given to the two Pariš mss. A, B, in the 
first 15 chapters ; but he did not follow them consistently. 

'737' J. C. de Pauw publishes an edition with some good con- 
jectures, for which he is often quoted. 

'739» J« C. Schwartz follows Needham cliiefly, but alters and 
conjectures audaciously. 

^7^7' J« F. Fischer bases his edition, like the other editors, on 
the majority of inferior mss., forsaking the two Pariš mss. of which 
Needham had recognised the importance« 
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? J. J. Reiske's Animadvtrsumcs in Auctores Graecos (l. pp. 96 
— 105) contain some good critical notes on the Characters. 

1786. J. C. Amaduzzi publishes at Parma the two long-missing 
Characters, 49 and 30, from a ms. formerlyin the Palatine, now no. cx. 
in the Vatican library. It had already been reported by Petroniiis that 
this same ms. contained cc. 15 — 18 in a fuUer form : and in 

1788. J. P. Siebenkees copies these out for insertion in his Anec- 
dota Graeca, collected in Italian libraries. He dies before publishing 
the book, and it is edited by J. A. Goez. 

1789. Coray*s edition appears at Pariš. He maintains strongly 
that the supplements discovered in the Palatine ms. are spurious. His 
notes and (in some cases) his conjectures are good. 

1 790. J. G. S chneid er, in his first edition published at Jena, adopts 
and de^nds the Palatine supplements. His eaition is one of the most 
important, and is constantly referred to by iater editors. It was re* 
issued at Leipzig in 1818 — ai. 

1814. S. N. J. Bloch publishes an edition at Leipzig, in which he 
follows Schneider in maintaining the authenticity of the Palatine sup- 
plements. 

1 8 16. F. A st publishes at Leipzig an edition in which he re-asserts 
the view of Coray that the extra matter in the PVat., including c. 99, 
is spurious : c. 30 he regards as a patchwork from other chapters. 

1821. J. J. H ottinger publishes at Munich a German Transia- 
tion^ in which he takes nearly the same view. 

Chr. Wurm publishes in the Munich Journal of Philology the first 
2 ! Characters, in a shorter form than that of the Vulgate, as he had 
found them in a ms. at Munich (the Epitome). F. Thiersch maintains 
the view that this epitome gives the proem, and at least the first five 
chapters, in their genuine form, the Vulgate having been amplified by 
interpolation. 

1830 — 1850. E. Meier brings out at intervals five critical essays on 
the Characters. While writing these, he adopted the view of Foss 
respecting the Palatine ms. 

1834 — 6. H. E. Foss, in three dissertations published in three 
successive years at Halle, maintains (i) that the Munich text is not 
complete, but a mere epitome : (2) that aH the Palatine supplements are 
genuine. 

1840. F. Dtlbner, in his edition published at Pariš, takes the 
same view. 

1852. J. G. Sheppard publishes in London an edition in which 
he recurs to the theory that the PVat. additions are spurious. He adopts. 
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but modifies, the text of Ast. This Coinmentary is interestlng for its 
illustrations from modem literature. 

1857. H. J. A. Hartung's edition appears at Leipzig. Ile adopts 
the Pfidatine supplements. 

1858. H. £. Foss publishes in Teubner's series an edition of the text 
of the Characters, with the *Varietas Scripturae* appended. In this he 
used a collation of the P Vat. ms. made in 1843 ^y ^* Badham. 

1859. £<Petersen's essay on the mss. of the Characters and on the 
history of the book appears at Leipzig. He gives also the text of the 
Characters, with a collation of severa! mss. at the foot of each page ; 
and also prints the Munich epitome of the first 11 chapters. It is 
altogether a most valuable book. 

1868. J. L. Ussing publishes a volume containing the Characters 
of Theophrastus, the loth book of Philodemus ire/>2 KaKiwf, and (in an 
appendix) two short extracts from Rutilius Lupus and from the Rheto- 
rica ad Herennium. The chief value of the book consists in the ex- 
cellent though somewhat scanty commentary. In dealing with the 
text he is usually cautious, but now and then makes emendations which 
show more ingenuity than instinct for the language. 



eEO^PAZTOV XAPAKTHPBS.] The mss. call the book 
simplv xa/>a«cr{pes. Diogenes V. 47 cites it as ifOiKol x°^P<'^'"'VP*h ^nd 
from him some modem editors have adopted the adječUve. 

I. irpoo()fciov.] Needham, Pauw and Coray give the heading as 
Tpooiiuov : Goez, Schneider and others as OtdippaaTos IIoXi;icXet. Most 
mss.| acc. to Ast, have no heading at alL 

«. iroii|(ro|&ai riv KA^ov diro tAv tiJv clp. 4{i|Xa»K^«v.] The 

two Pariš mss., and another of less authority, omit the words tov \6yov 
diro. Hence Foss reads on his own conjecture iroi'iirofMu lufeiav, 

3. KaOiorTdvai..] Vulg. KaTturrijffai, Ka0iffTdmi, restored by Foss 
from Pariš A and B, is adopted by Petersen and Ussing. 

I. 

r. Kal iiroivlcnu 8i dKovomros.] Foss transposes this clause, 
placing it after 6/><2vrot avrov below. But it is in keeping with the 
character of the Flatterer that, though he has desired the others to 
be silent, he himself praises the speaker in loud whispers. Ussing 
brackets the words as spurious. 

1. cl iravfTOi.] Vulg. el irai6<r€rai, But el with the fut. indic. is 
out of plače here : it would mean * if (as is the čase) he is destined to 
stop.' Foss*s ^ttAi' iraiJ<n7T<tt, which Ussing adopts, is too far from the 
mss. Ast reads el irat^ercu, and suggests rju vai^rai. The former 

19 
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seems best When his patron — who perhaps is not a fluent speaker 
— pauses and is at loss for a word, the Flatterer encoucages him, 
kwhjf ira^rjTai, which supposes him to say *6p$i2t* once for idl at the 
end of the speech, is not onIy a rash conjecture, but appears to give a 
less pointed meaning. 

3. ical onrv«»vov|MVOf Z!k KpiprtSas.] Vulg. Kcd avp<ayo^fi€POS iri 
Kfnprtiatf i,e, 'going with him to the slipper-market to buy:' but to 
siipply the idea of motion from ffvvdjvoiiuvot is very harsh. Petersen 
alters hri to in, and transposes it to a plače between tlvai and €i}- 
pv6fi&repoy — greatly to the enfeebling of the latter word. The correction 
(an old one) of ivi to 64 appears the best at present. 

4. irapaKcC|uvof.] So Ast and Foss with a good ms. The others 
mostly have irapcL/Upia^, evidently a corruption, perhaps from irapa(K€i) 
/MTot. Ussing, with Gronovius, r$ 'wapaK€ifUpip. 

5. lit |iaXaKdif Iv^Ui«.] Ast, ov ftoKaKUs icOleif, 'yoa are un- 
comfortably placed at table.' Casaubon conj. un /juiKaKtas iimft, Foss 
(^t fioKaKtas Llx<^l MUa, But the context shows that the Flatterer is 
praising the fare. His words imply that the host is accustomed to 
delicate living. With Casaubon*s ingenious imfs an adverb such 
as \afATpiSf would have been more £4)propriate than /ioAouccSs. 

6. Kal Irt ravra Xfyt»v «'<purT(tXai airdv.] The words ravra 
Xiy(av had got out of their plače, a copyist having written them after 
Kcd /li/v. Reiske, followed by Ast, Foss, and Ussing, has restored them 
to their right plače. Petersen leaves them in the wrong one, after Kal 
tiiiv, and alters irtpUTTtiKai, to repicrctKai, imderstanding apparently: 
*he asks whaher he sfiall wrap him up:' in which sense %i vcpiareCKou, is 
not Greek. 

7. irdvTo — oti.] Vulg. vdrra — ^: corrected by Ast. There can 
be little doubt that $ was a slip of the pen. If it wjere to be kept, I 
should like to read xar rt for iravra, Ussing reads on his own conj. tL 

H. 

I. d|i^or4pai« Tat« XH*^^ 1'^^ d^Uvat.] Schneider thought that 
\ap<iSp or iviKa^ofiivos had dropped out after x^P^^i ^^^ ^^^ inserts 
\ap6/iaf05 in brackets. This seems unnecessary : fiii-d<f>Upai = ^oir ^• 
r«Xeti'. 

9. Irt iircuvMV.] So most mss. Foss and Petersen frt a/vaW, with 
Par. A, B, and others. Orelli's conjecture frt hra^ei^up has been 
adopted by Dtibner, Hartung, and Ussing : rashly, I think. 

3. KttOCo-T tt ffOttt.] So Foss, Petersen, Ussing with Par. A, B, 
etc. Vulg. KaOiffai, and so Ast : which I should prefer, did not the word 
KOiBlffTaffBai appear to be used with something of an ironical tone: *he 
manages to establish them beside him.* The middle voice helps the 
irony. 
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III. 

I. ovK £v ^cvotTo 8i8o|AlvMV.] Vulg. ovK &v y4poiTo SiS6fi€iHii and 
so Foss and Ussing,— the latter tninking it corrupt. Meier attempted 
to render the vulgate :-^*They are not likely to prove presents:' i,č, 'I 
shall be expected to pay for them by a retum-present :* a very strained 
version, which would, besides, reauire SedofUva, Reiske^ whom Sdinei- 
der follows, conjectured o6k S.v y€voiro Scbofiivtav : but I prefer Ast's ovk 
dy yevoiTO Sido/iivuv, because BiSdfiofOf things offiered, is more appro- 
priate here than deSo^i^va, things givett. Petersen conj. ovk &v d^oiTO 
iido/Mpa (not, as Ussing reports him, deSofiiva), 

9. ovTc r& xpi»vavr^ avT<$v...o^c thS <&ravri oiir€ rm ||iJBi£vTi.] 

Mss. o^re r^ dirtarami aMp,..ovr€ rifi (Hvavn ovre r^ifi^dm. Schnei^ 
der and Petersen correct dirtiHravTi to affcufri, and put the second iStravri 
in brackets ; believing that, when dTujoi^t had been written by mistake, 
uffavTi was written in the margin as a correction, and thence found an 
independent plače in the text. Ussing adopts this view. To me it 
seems more probable that dir<a<rapn is a comiption of something else 
than merely wraPTi, A list of severai petty annoyances which the Surly 
man cannot pardon seems almost necessary to the špirit of the passage. 
Petersen's ^vniiffaPTt is a little too strong, and though ^virdta (intr.) is 
common, the transitive ^i/irou is a yery rare word* Ast's xp(t)9avri 
seems predsely what is wanted. 

IV. 

I. |jic|&v^a9ai ^o-miv* koI pa8C(0V Iv rats ^ot« rd« SiaCrcif 
KpCvf iv Tots • iiriTpc^Irairi.] Vulg. ftefivijffBat ipAaK€w h rcus 6S<hs Kcd 
/Sid^ecv rdi dicUras Kplveip iv Tots iiriTpirl/curt. The PVat. places the 
words Kal ^id^iv before iv tcus iSoU, For ^d^eip Schweighaiiser (and 
Sheppard independently) conj. ^adl^upi which, as the best availabl^ 
correction, I have taken, omitting ip before ro?j i7rirp4\paai with 
Schneider, Foss and Ussing. Foss koI (f^pd^eip (for ^d^eiv) iprcus 69dis, 
rdt BuUrat Kpiveip (for KfAptip), rots ivvrpi^paffi, Ussing on his own 
conj. Kal itTTTid^eip ras Stotrat Kplpcip rcis iirirp4\l/a<rtf 'haughtily 
declines {superbe abnitere) to decide cases' &c : omitting the words iv 
rous i^oii as corrupt: Petersen suspects them also. Ast fiefivijorBai 
tppd^eip (for ^ffK€iy)' koI rds Sto^ras Kplpeip ip rcut ddms' rejecting 
ip roLi ijriTpirl^affi altogether. 

1. |iMr6ov}uvovs. ] So Foss and Ast with most mss. : /u/uffBufU- 
PQvs, Hottinger, Sheppard, Ussing, Petersen. Ast^s objeclion to fiefu- 
ff$(afiipovs, that it could only mean mercede conductos, whom therefore 
the hirer has a right to summon at an early hour, is not convincing, 
since it is conceivable that fiefdffduffJMi, like yiypafjifuu, etc, may have 
been used as a Perfect Middle, and that ol fupuaBufAiPM rt may have 
meant ^ui aliquid conduxerunt, But the present fiurOovfjJpovs is better 
as denoting that the bargain is stili in progress. 

19—2 
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dv« vdXiv.] So Foss and Ussing. Vulg. ^or Š^ a^fp ^(9 iartoMr 
(and 80 Shepp.). P Vat. 9r9» di aSr^ ^^V* ^^ voAiv* ca2 ianut^ cr.A. 
There can be no doubt that the words dpu vdXm in the PVat., if not 
sound, at least represent something which stood between 66^jt and koI 
4^Ti&w, and contrasted the conduct of the ^t/r/j^opcit in not speaking to 
thoie he met with some other feature of his conduct. I once con- 
jectured for dptt wdXmt dpoKoKciin 'When he walks in the streets he 
will not speak to those he meets, keeping his head bent down ; or, 
when so it pleases him, wil/ caU them tack,^ 

4. Sniirtir.] So the mss.: Ussing, Sbeppaid, Ast Ast conj. 
3ca^6&. Foss reads Sca^eiircu, which he speaks of as a 'conjecture,* 
but without p^tning Shcppaid, to whom it is due. 

5. Xif|ro|Uvovf.] So Foss, Ussing. Sheppard X9fjvucivf with 
the mss. Ast Xiy^6AMFor. 

V. 

Ahnost eyery editor has taken a different view of the order in which 
the dattses between XaX€«lr 0^ iuff€» and dxoi^as n ik^^ wpoawMmiaeai 
should be arranged. Foss has been the boldest in transposing ; Ussing 
has adhered most nearlv to the mss. I have observed absolutely the 
order of the sentences m the mss. In writings of this kind, where 
everv sentence has an independent point and is not necessarily in direct 
connexion either with what precedes or with what follows, that order 
of the clauses which is found in the manuscripts ought not, surelj, to 
be disturbed without strong reason. In the present čase the arrange- 
ment which has authority seems at least as good as any which has 
been effected by conjectural changes. 

I. XaX<Cy, o* |wo^8».] Ast, with one ms., ^<&, m^ /uff€iw. But 
XaX€(ir is both more probable and more graphic Ussing endoses od 
/uaetr in brackets. Hartmig proposes <Jit od /uauif. 

a, irpdt TO^ d8iKOV|jivovf.] Ussing ingeniouslv (but unneces- 
sarilv) conjecturcs T^f ro^ **"[« ^}ov/t4povt, 'to those who think 
that the things said against him are unjust.' Foss, who transposes the 
clause to a plače after «'vXXuret<r^o* ifn-u/Umns, reads wp6s aurodt ddc- 

3. KaX 'kt^nv iavrhv kripov dicnKoivai.] Petersen's conjectore, 
adopted by Ussing with the change of Xfyew into X*yet ydp. It is the 
best correction which has been made of a hopeless passage. The mss. 
give X^et iavr^ trepop y€yovipaXy which Casaubon vainly tried to 
explain, *He says that he has become another person:' i,e, has been 
mistaken for another, whose words or actions nave been imputed to 
him. 'Vous me prenez pour un autre.' Clearly this will not do: but 
Foss adopts it, with X^tf for X^ety. Ast xaJ X^cty, a^dr frepor 
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7C7or^eu: 'he will say *To think that he (the person from vliom his 
friend has heard the story) should have changed so completely!', — Le 
'to think that the man who told y(m this story should have told me 
a sto]7 so difTerent.* This is worse than the vulgate itself. I once 
conjectured k9X X^€«f tkinh (for kfkvrhv) (T€pw y€yovlhfcuj* *You describe 
the occurrence as having been of a difTerent sort;* which agrees well 
with what immediately follows, — *This, however, was not the story 
that he told me.' But, for this sense, we should have expected iT4pq, 
rather than irepoif : and I now prefer Petersen^s emendation. n 

4. cdp^ fo-Tv TOV ctpMvof.] The two best mss (Pariš A, B) 
have €&p€af §<m» ov x«/>0'' ^^' Vulg., wT x^^P^^ iaruf evpeiif ovd4r — 
probably a conjecture adapted to the old barbarous interpretation which 
made the accusatives irXo«r&t koI iraXiXXo7<at (really govemed by ev/>c&) 
depend on mffredeit, Foss evpeur i<rraff ov x^/>o'' ovS4p, This would 
do, if it were possible that evpetp (on could stand alone for ei}p€ty i^ro^ 
i» T(p ctpuifL There is great probability in Ussing*^ conječlure that 
BSTINOTXBIPONOK is an old corruption of B2TIT0TBIP0N02. 

VI. 

I. vpoo*iroCT|oa«.] So Foss and Ussing, — ^Foss assigning the emen- 
dation to Auber (ed. 1581) and Reiske; Ast, to Schneider. Ast him- 
self keeps the vulg. irpoirSoKla : but believes that the text originally had 
irpotriroirfint dya0i3y ovk 6vT(av irpbs 6&^av ('with a view to reputation*), 
dJid that irpoaSoKla arose from these words having been omitted and 
then written in the margin. I doubt if a Greek writer could have said 
Tpbt dd^oF in this sense: he would have said rather hcKa 86^17* or 
iirl dd^v 

9. hr^ 8c{*y^Tk] Vulg. h^ tQ 8taiiE&y/tart : explained by Coray 
as the isthmus joming the Peiraeus to the mainland ; by Ussing, as a 
mole dividing the two parts of its great basin (the Kantharus and the 
Emporium). Casaubon conj. i€lypM,Tt, yrbidi Ast adopts. The tppo- 
graphy of the Peiraeus is well known from ancient writers ; but nowhere 
is rd iid^vy/Aa mentioned, whereas rd d€tyfia exactly suits the context 
This, however, would not in itself be a sufficient reason for adopting 
the emendation, were it not intrinsically probable. 

3. 'AX4dv8pov.] The mss. have Eud^dpov^ corrected by Auber tO 
*A.\«^d»Spou» He has been followed by Casaubon and by ali subse- 
quent editors except Goez and Shepfmd. The latter thinks, with 
Coray, that Evander may have been some general of Alexander of 
whom we know nothing. But the fact that we know nothing of 
him is in itself the best argument against the reading. The names of 
Alexander*s generals, the names of ali who were prominent during his 
period, are known from the detailed narratives of Plutarch^ Arrian 
and Qttintus Curtius. Nowhere is an Evander named to whom this allu* 
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sion cottld refer. It is difficnlt to suppose that tfaeie can have been a 
military leader so tmiversallv known that a braggart, incapable of 
selection and attracted onl^ Dy the largest names, should boast to a 
chance companion of acquamtance with him ; and of whom not a word 
is said in the fiill histories of the tirne which have come down to ns. 
That the age of Alexander is referred to is shown, of course, \sj the 
allttsion to Antipater. 

4. Kol «tff a^kf itxc] Schneider thonght that some such adverb 
as ^Chicm vas wanted, and Ussing that fk(n(f ought to be ir/>dt avr^r. 
Bttt c£ Xen. Cyr, VIl. 5. 58, ^o(3r dri...ira/NM'«r6tMi^Mro o/ireo' h 
x6X«i r% f»tyUrrjifT(3v 0ayep«5r, avni 8i oifrtat (x^^ airf tas wQ\€fU6»- 
rdni dw y4potTQf 'was so disposed to him that it was likelj to become 
most hosUle.' 

5. Tpirrdt 8if.] PVat: Foss, Ussing. — In the coUation of the 
PVat. b)r Siebenkees rpirtk Hi was wrongl)r reported as Tplrw •/jSri, 
whence Ast's conjectore r6 r/>fror ifhi, adopted in his own text and 
in Sheppard's. 

6. vipot^Mi <2t ^<Xot dv vXtfv ^ vpooi^ MaicfS^oa.] Vnig. 
T§paiT4p<a ^\<Mro^Tv TpoaijKe Ma«re560'i, which it has been attempted 
to explain 'the Macedonians ought la have been more thoughtjul^ {i.e. 
'than to ofTer me a privilege which would make me unpopular at 
Athens'). Schneider was for changing Maired6<ri to Mairedovovv, *altni 
qiiam Macedones sapere decebat* The sense thus extracted (or rather 
extorted) from ^iKoff<Hf>^w is, I think, impossible. Ussing's correction 
of ^iKoao^iv to ^^t ^r irXetr appears to me not only very brilliant but 
almost certain. The q»s which is then wanted before ^\os migbt easily 
have dropped out after the final w of repairipta, The omission of 17 
before irpoffi/iKti would have been a natural result of the comiption of 
^CKot i9r ir\€iw to ^iKoco4^tX9, irpocifJK€i for Tpoc^Kt is Ussing*s. 

7. i^oKOo-Cat.] The vulg. i^offlovs was the mistake of a copyist 
who was puzzled bv the .ordinary omission of 8paxjxdt, and referrea the 
numeral to rott dTOpoit t<Sw iro\iT<Sp» 

8. irpoo>cXO«^ 8^ ro^% tinrovt toi^ d,yaM9 rot« iraiXoG<n.] Vulg. 
wfmirt\0iinf 8* e^t rods hnrovs ro^ dya0o^ irul\ov(n : the PVat. inserts rdii 
before wui\oG<ri, 1 cannot persuade myself that irpoaeKBCinr elt rodt 
iiTTOvt is Greek ; and have little doubt that the preposition was in- 
serted by a scribe who did not see that rpoatkduiv was to be taken 
with the dat. rots irtoKovci which govems rovt trvovt roin dyaBoU. 
So C. IV. (vulg. XXIV.) irpo<re\0tuf oOSevi, c. xvii. (vulg. XI.), ifrriifUvfp 
wfioa€\0»p, etc. This is Sheppard*s view, who, however, puts to« 
before ro^ tirirovt. It seems ttnnecessary to move it irom its plače in 
the PVat ms. 
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VII. 

I. Kol flrXfiarT(£Ki« %\ cčvoKcCpoo^cu.] The passage wliich follows 
here, down to the words ro<no\i iarlif ii 'roKalm-pa, stands in the mss. 
at the ehd of c. ii. (vulg. c. v.) irepl dpcaKtlas. That it is foreign 
to the character of the dpeaKos nas been allowed by almost aH com- 
mentators since Casaubon except Coray and Ussing. (Petersen, in 
printing it with the chapter vepl ApcorK., is merely performing his edi- 
torial duty to the mss., and does not enter upon the further question.) 
It must suffice here to point out the broad distinction between the 
ApeffKot and the fUKpo4>iK6nfiot, on which depends the unsuitableness of 
this passage to the former. Both are vain ; but the dpccKot desires to 
be popular for his qualities ; the /^uKpo^iKorifMs, to be admired for his 
advantages. Among those who agree in rejecting the passage from 
the chapter irepl dpeaKclas two views prevali. Casaubon, followed by 
Schneider and others, supposes it to be a fragment of a chapter 
irepl /3ayau<r/at or direipoKoKlat, 'Of Vulgarity.' Ast, Foss and others 
assign it to this chapter irepl fUKpo^\oTitdaSi — Ast adding it at the end 
after evTifiepei, — Foss introducing it after AlBlo^p iorrai, I agree with 
Foss, except that I do not separate the clause koI diroSiiodt fu^oM 
&pyvplw, ic.T.\,, from that in which the Aethiopian slave is mentioned, 
and with which it is, I think, closeIy connected in sense. 

9. itvoit 8i lirurTc£X|uira clf Bvtavnov aX|ii(£8at.] Vulg. {^i^ocs di 
ek Bi/jtČ^Ttov iTurrd\fw.Ta, As Ast perceived, a word has fallen out 
here, denoting that špedal thing which was sent to Byzantium, as the 
dogs to Cyzicus and the honey to Rhodes. He himself guessed vi/t^ 
fjMTo, 'sweetmeats.* Another conjecture made by Foss appears so 
good that I have adopted it in the absence of anything certain. dX- 
/id96t, pickled olives, were among the regular Athenian exports, and 
&\fidiat might easily have fallen out if iTrnTTai\fwra had been written 
by mistake afio' Bvj^vriov, Foss himself discards iiriardkfAaTa, reading 
elt Bvl;dmop diroffT4\\€LP iXfiddas, But M^rdk/m is a perfectly 
good word in the sense of hrevroKiUvov rt^ ue, a commission given by 
the person abroad to his friend at Athens; and is supported by the 
contrast with dyopd^iy adr$ /Up firiSip. He buys, not for himself, but 
on commission for others. iinaT4\K€ip would mean 'sends as presents ;' 
and the contrast would tKen be less clear. Ussing, on his own con- 
jecture, ^^i^ott 8k els Bv^tiPTtoP iTi,ffKd\fMTat (a word which does not 
occur) 'leathers for roVlocks.' 

3. «'aXaurrpiaSov.] So Foss, Petersen, Ussing, vith the best mss. 
Others iroKanrrpiKOP: Ast irakaiarpuctp, 

4. liriMnivai liri t^ cUrcCv rov Irfpev tmv 0f«|iivtiv irpdt tov 
inpov.] In the mss. there is a lacima. Vulg. elrciP M rtSp BetaiUpiop 
wpos irepopi the two best mss. (Pariš A, B) having iireiffip for e/rci>, 
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and wfin riv ^tpm for rp^ h'9pm, BoUi 9wuri» {L e. hrttffUmau) and 
dw9w are prob. right. The first ror Ircpor was omitted by a copyist 
who 8aw toat the words were comiiig after tww Btiaithffštf^ and did not 
see that they were wanted twioe. Fo8s*s restoration seems almost 
certain. Ussing gives ifartpm tw€tffip iwl r^ €lrw rwa (for t^ frcpatf) 
TMP BtttfUptn^ : Imt Ivci^ir is against the uniform structnre of ali these 
Characters, which are strings of infinitives : and nwd wp6s rbm trepam is 
awkward. 

5. KX48ot MAvralot.] So Sheppard and Foss, with the mss. 
Toup'8 oonjecture KoKit M6Xiraiof has been adopted by Ast (writing 
6 KoKit), Petersen and Ussing. If the iuKpo^\&nfaot had inscribed upon 
his dog*s grave 'The Beautiful Meliteui,' he would have been cari- 
caturing the weIl-known fonnula of disconsolate lovers: e. g, Luc 
Amor. 16 (where the beloved object is Aphrodite herself) * £ver7 wall 
vas scoredf ever7 tree with soft bark prodaimed 'Aphrodite the 
BeautifuL" This would have been a joke qiiite foreign to the špirit 
of the pompotts fUKpo^&rifun, The two instances of «0X09 in epitaphs 
quoted from lamblichus (in Photins pp. 946,7) (Nily show that this use 
of it was rare. 

wuf. Foss, Ussing, Sheppard, Ir rf ^AffKk^ulfp, 

7. gTiX<Ttfy Mol dX < (^t»».l Vulg. ffr9^apQwra d\d4^ff$€Ui PVat. 
trrt^opevtrra dKii^w, The corruption of the passage probably lies 
beyond any remedy which can now be applied to it Ast reads o^e^- 
rur Kcd ttKH^tai', referring rovror to Asdepius : bat clearly it refers to 
daicni\iot, Foss's ffTt\wmaw (*bumishing*) for rr€^9w is the best 
attempt at emendation which has been made. trrCKirp^ *glistering' is 
common enough, and the verb has the authority of Epictetus in the 
ist century. Ussing suggests rovror ^icr^/9etr ^/i^7/iart (unguent) lad 

8. lOvoiMV ot vpvnCvfit tq |iii|Tpl nSir Mv vd U^ d|ia koI 

KaXd.] Vulg. iB, oL vpvT, rd Upd rf 11, riSr B, d^M Kcd icaXa. PVat. 
40. o( w/nfr» rd Upd r{ /i. rup Bevp' rd ydp d^ia koI rd Upd KaXd. Us- 
sing gives, I think, the trne account of confusion in the PVat. First r& 
ydp was written for rd Upd : then rd Upd was added in the margin, 
and thence crept in wrongly before rg fAirrpi and again before KaXd. 
Foss, emending the PVat., reads i$. ol vpvr, rg /a, rw Beuir koI v/aus 
liX^ff$€ rd dya$d' rd ydp ff^yta (for d^ia) koI rd Upd sedKd, 

VIII. 

I* 4pfc^*] Meier conjectures *^fu£aj which Foss adopts. 

4. olptfv.] Vulg. olptiffBiu: which Ast renders *bovem capessertt 
bovi manum inicere:* and in this sense the commentators geneEally 
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seem to acqttiesce. But though in the Iliad (16. 140) we have ^xaf 
etKero^ *he took (his own) spear,' &c., it is improbable that in Attic 
prose alptiffBat, could mean * to seize.* The word, and perhaps the pas- 
sage, is corrupt In the mean tirne, to make, at least, sense, I write 

3. Iv ScicdTcu« o-uveC^fiv Tovf |mO' aiSrov onfvavXi(o^vTa«.] The 
PVat. which alone has this clause, gives kcU &d€ica Xtrou9 mnwyeiv rodf 
lier"* avTov ffvvaO^om-as, which is nonsense. Ast conjectures koI iy de«cd- 
rcus <rvydyeuf roiit fier* avroO 4<^mrrat : Foss koI iw ScKdTatt (ri» av\rir(us 
avpdy€tM To^ fier* avrov <ruy({^ovras. I have taken Ast*s iv ^cicoCratt, and 
for ffvvav^ovTas written (ruyauXi^oi^at. The v in ffVfav^ovTas preserves 
a trace of this. If X had been left out by acddent, H would speedily 
have been comipted to S. 

4. vaCtciV.] Mss. ire^ty: Schneider «-cU(«ty, and so most editors. 
Ast proposes kcU fULKpov ča^^ptajna iraieiv (so Pauw), koL vp^ t6v hMTW 
dK6\ov0oy diaTo^ev€<T0aif K.r.X : Coray irUj^etM : see Notes. 

5. KcXrSciv.] The insertion of this word, which is not in the mss.» 
but which (or something like it) the sense demands, was proposed by 
Reiske. Schneider introduced it in his ist ed. only to eject it in his and« 
It is now adopted by Foss, Petersen and Ussing. 

6. (Sci «'XT)orCov.] v\rjaloy is wanting in the PVat., which has, 
however, a lacuna after i5<n. Foss, followed bv Ussing, inserts it on 
conjecture. Ast proposed UoffL for (Sai, Schneider irap(affi, Foss for- 
merly tdwrL 

IX. 

I. aiMv.] So Vulg. : Foss, Petersen, Ussing aMp. But the 
usual phrase was dmiS^o^ia/ rtw : Polyb. v. 16. 8 seems to be the only 
example of ivnd^ofud npa in this sense: and I have no doubt that avrop 
(referring to 6 riiv SlmiP bM/>\iijK(bs) is right Then, however, we must 
write w0Xi7«r6Tt, not (^Ai^icora, for vpoffekBJip could not in prose be fol- 
lowed by an acc. of the person : it has the dat. in cc. iv. (vulg. xxiv.) 
XVII. (XI.) and (prob.) VI. (xxiii.) The same correction was pro- 
posed by Pauw in his ed. of 1737. Ast cuts the knot by omitting 
dMy altogether. 

4. T^KOv.] Vulg. T6fMP: but one of the best mss. has tokop, and« 
since Ast, this has been universally adopted. To request *a slice' at S| 
season of feasting might be dycU<rxwroi', but would not be Sjcaipop, 

3. Moov.] Vulg. ircUpov, Foss iripov, with several mss., includ« 
ing Pariš A, B, and so Petersen and Ussing. 

X. 
I. Ivordf.] Mss. h rtpt erdt, Ast supposes this to be a comiption 
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tbat an annotator wrote in the margin, as a note upon orairnCf, — hf toh 
ffrdti 'in one manuscript there is trrdt^ but this is more ingenions 
tfaan probable. When anything beside the variant itself was added, it 
was ustially yp, (jfid^erai:) no copyist could have written Ir nwi in that 
sense. Foss reads, on his own bold conjecture, ffw9iiHjffas. Reiske's 
tPffrds is the best correction that has been suggested. 

s. Kol dft.] Ast arbitxmrily omits tcoi. 

3. ffJ vor(v«i.] Mss. cvr/ier/ffflu, 'to arrange:' which Ast esc- 
plains ' in lecto iacentem attollit et iUt componit (hoc est enim tvrpemi" 
ffaif L q. /meuptftuf ap. Hippocratem) ut commode bibere possit' But 
this is to make the word mean too much. No one coold see that a 
breach of the doctoi^s order against giving the patient wine was hidden 
in €VTp€wlffai. Foss*s emendation, ed totI^m, is very brilliant, and, I 
think, almost certain. Ussing hesitates to take it, and suggests dpap- 
piwi9ai^ * febris ardorem in aegroto ezcitare;' which few will prefer. 

XI. 

I. vaiw^pYiair.] PVat (which alone has this dause) Ktd ra^ovf^ 
Tcfir TOV TdTirov KoKtuf, Various corrections of mFovpjuof have been 
tried: Foss's v9a^wpiyiop ('little rascal') is the least unsatisfactory and 
improbable. Schneider va9wpy6r€po9 1 Petersen clumsily vtufovpjuam 
ir\€iTtpo¥, Ast suggested vor fpywf tov iro^inrov, 'das ganze Wesen 
des Grosspapas/ He and Ussing take vdrirov to be the genitive of 
wdrvot. But surely it is the gen. of vdvrat, 

9. vo(a Tit i)|ft^pa ;] Vulg. €M fidfAHff, tis wolq, iifx4pg. /ie irucTcs ; 
PVat €lrk /idfifiri, St* J9tpts kcU ItuctH ft^ "rlf 'hP^P^i From a combi- 
nation of these Foss reads wola rtt ^fUpa ; and so Petersen (but adding 
^r ttnnecessarily.) — [Here there follows in the PVat a hopelessly corrupt 
clause, about which only one thing is clear, that the drfila consists in 
the coarseness; and which I have not tnuislated: — ko! inrip avr^t di 
\.iytuf iit ifSv itrrij koI dfi4>6T€pa di ovk i^^**^^ ov ^Sior d^dpanroif \afietwi 
€t pro matre respondere dulcem esse rem (se. t^ Tcudoroieiv) ; nequ£ vero 
facile hominem itvvenire qui altirum (t6 •/ihi>) sine altero (r6 \virpdw\ 
hah^ :* 1. e, rj irtu6owoiov<ra igfderoi, tovtiii' dvdyKii koI Hicrovirap lodbeuf, 
Ast, Foss, Petersen, Ussing have ali exercised their ihgenuity on the 
sentence. But none of them has got out a more intelligible sense than 
that which the reading of the ms. itself gives.] 

3. KaX Ui^v 5ri ^|nixp^ t{8«»p, k.t.X.] The passage from here to 
the end is very corrupt. Ast transfers it to the end of c. vi. (xxiii.) 
repi dKatoifelat, But there is no reason to doubt that it belongs to the 
ai^^i^. The fltAa^^v boasts of great things ; the di^^t, boasting of his 
cool cistern and his kitchen-garden, does not rise to the magnificence of 
the d\a^, This is mentioned merely as one of the partic^ar traits in 
which is seen his general .characteristic — ^Illbreeding. 
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4. Xf£xdva iroXXd lx«v Kal diraXd.] Here the P Vat. (alone) adds 
cJfffTe civat ylfvxfi6v\ whence Foss conjectures-voTe [del rov dt»ov\ etvat 
}f/vxp^tf, Ussing leaves a lacuna, but thinks that we should read icrjiros 
Xax. iX' '"'' f**^ d. Kpelrrtav icrlv ij fidyetpoSf if.r.X. To me there 
seems no doubt that the words urrt ehat if/vjfpdp were a gloss upon Xaic- 
iccuov. 

5. )Aca^ ydp dcC] Mss. /A€<rrj} ydp iari : Foss, Dlibner and Har- 
tung fuffT^v ykp del, The sense seems to require del : but there is no 
reason for changing fiemi to /tecrnjv. 

6. Kal (cvC(oiv Z!k 8ct{at.] Foss needlessljr transposes the words 
^6Wjihv d^ to a plače before Šn 17 oUla avrov, and inserts ^ijtrai after 
them. 

7. Kal irapaKaXwv 8i liri tov iroTt|pCov clir^ 8ti t& r^pifrov roif 
ffap6vras irapcoicctiaorTai, k.t.X.] Vulg. «ca2 xapaitaX6ti^ 5^ ^2 rov 
TorripLov &n rip>l/ov robs irapotrras 1 omitting aH that follows, which is 
only in the PVat. ms. Ast understood this : * He will exhort (the parasite) 
with the words *Amuse the company." But the iJrt before the impera- 
tive is questionable in classical Greek : and ro rip'j/oVf the reading of the 
best ms., is no doubt right. 

XII. 

I. avrd.] Vulg. ltx€iM yh.p Ktd rhv iraripa Kot rdvirdrTov: P Vat 
^X*"' y^P o-vTov Kcd t6p Taripa koI rhv TavTov. Dubner altered avr^p 
to airrov : Meier, whom Foss fonows, to avrd. Petersen, keeping aMv, 
makes the strange mistake of translating it as if it were aMt, 

«. avTOv.] PVat. (which alone has this clause) q,vt6v rb y4pot, 
Foss, Petersen and Ussing follow Siebenkees in inserting elt before t6 
y4vos : Foss alters aMp to avr^^ Ussing to ^avrdi' (reading eff t« yipot) t 
I prefer auroO* 

3. X9^V^^ XP^^**] ^®r these two words the vulgate has 
simply x/>^(r^at: the PVat. x/w^/*«'05 <r0u^<r^<tt (*to throb.*) A great 
many corrections of a"0i5i"e(r^(u have been proposed, but none is pro- 
bable: Ast <f>\u^€<r0cu (* to boil over"), Petersen 6^(r0ai, Coray avoyyU 
itffdai, Schweighauser (after Visconti) <r<t)lyy€crdaiy (*vestimento se con- 
stringere,*) Foss atf^upltetp, One of the good mss. has xf^€9$aA (which 
was another conjecture of Coray's). This makes good sense, and may 
have been comipted through its likeness to j(p<6/A€Pos, 

XIIL 

I. io-ri 8i 1] dvaurOiio-Ca.] Vulg. fern Bk Kod 17 dpatffOfiaia, Ast 
follows Needham in omitting koU on the authority of several mss. 

3. XaP«iv Ti. ] Ti, which is wanting in the mss., was first supplied 
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by Gesner, whom Foo, Uning and most other reoent editors fonow. 
Petenen supplies dprfvpt^, 

Kol Td voiSCa lsivr0€...||&PiCXXiiir.] Foss transfers this clanse 
le Character of the 6^1^10^171, c. vi 11. (xxvii.) But it is appropriate 
to the dwalff$ifrot, as a mark of stupid inadvertence : see Notes. 

4. ^jjU y% Twr i/arrpm¥ 5Us (^ 8^ ^ <XXoi khomri, ri\t Y«i*'l T^^ 
comiption in this passage is utterly desperate. Vulg. i^dv y€ rCh ČLarpiam 
ro/i/jlEt in d^ KaX <A dXXoi \4yw9t rtffffifs, I have fofiowed Ast in taldng 
Cora/s 6ftt for pofdi^tt, and Schneider*8 t^ yrft for rtffnif. Ast thinks 
that the words 6ti i^ koI oI dfXXoi \4yov9t riju 7^ were added bjr a com- 
mentator who wished to explain the point of the i^aiff Sifala: he says 
* How sweet is the smeli from the starš [iecatue, of course^ othtr peopU 
say, *from the earfA,*] But it is more probable that Hrt should be ire. 
Foss fills out the sentences thus: — ifiv y€ tC» iarpur \rh 0<3t' ^airofui' 
9w Zi TMT darpuf,] S TI i^ Ked ol dXXoc X/yoUffi, rl^ci/t [ju\dwrefiow etrcu 
t6 ffK&rof.] This is to rewrite Theophrastus : nor could S ri 8ii koI ol d, 
Xf)rovo'i mean * whatever other people may say.' — Every interpretation 
which bas been proposed requires the omission of koI before ol dWot, 

5. Kard rdlf Up^ wika%.] Ali the modem editors, except Us^ 
sing, have adopted the emendation of Meurse, ^"Rplaf for Updtj 'the 
Gate of Tombs' {Ifpla), This is, I think, rash. For (i) the mss. agree 
on Itpds : and we know that there was a gate at Athens called the 
Sacred: Plut SuUa c. 14. (1) *RpUu (for which Sylburg, acc. to Ast, 
suggested 'H/Hacoi) is a strange adjective. The £tym. Magn. has, 
inaeed, — ^*H/N4l, 'A gate at Athens, so called because the dead were 
carried out at it to Uie tombs (^a).' But this looks like guesswork ; 
nor is there any mention elsewhere of an Erian Gate. Dr. Smith, in 
his excellent article Athenae in the Diet. of Geogr., places it con* 
jecturally on the north of the city, 'since the burial-place of Athens 
was in the outer Cerameicus.' But this was a cemetery for those 
only who received puhlic burial (Ar. Ava 395), and besides would be 
approached more conveniently from the N. w., where stood the Dipy- 
lum, and probably the Sacred Gate. Bekker states (possibly on the 
authority of Pollux ix. 15) that the space outside the walls between 
the Peiraic Gate on the s.w. of Athens and the Itonian Gate to the 
£. of it was a public burial-ground for the poor, for metoeci and for 
foreigners; and in this space places the Erian Gate,— where Dr Smith, 
on better grounds, places the Melitean. But Bekker gives no proofs« 
(CharicUs exc. to se. IX.). 

XIV, 

I. Kal dpio^rMV 8i dua rott ihrotvvCoit l|fcPaX«Cv* Kol Kd^raivros 
r^v Hpav vnuKovo-ot aJr^t.] The two Pariš mss. and one other 
omit the words koI Ko^lfavrot^ and have no point after ifipoKap, The 
Other mss. have iiJificLKeip -Hpf 06pair Koi K6^arrot rrjif Bvpcuf vroKOVcai 
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aMs* Ast follows Casaubon in altering the first rV O^ptu' into rbv 
X^pTw, I agree with Foss, Betersen and Ussing in thinking that it can 
be understo^. The confusion in the mss. probabIy arose thus. First 
the words koI K6\lfcivro5 dropped out. Then, as €;i^dXK€Uf r^v $6pa,v was 
a common phrase, it was assumed that Ti)v Oi^pav belonged to i/ipoKcTv, 
When Kal Kdif/oPToi were replaced, they were accordingly inserted after, 
instead of befpre, riitf 06pwf : and the latter words were repeated by a 
transcriber who saw that K6\l/ajrroi required them, but did not see 
that they had merely to be transposed from the preceding dause. 

a. XCav Xfywv Xfvpdv ctvai.] Vulg. XW /i^ \vrpw e&eu (three 
mss. \virrip6if), There is some doubt about the fUv, which, DUbner 
says, looks in Pariš A more like fit^ov, Foss and Ussing adopt Ca- 
saubon*s conjecture, and alter it to \4y(ay, I doubt whether this is 
right; but it is the best remedy that has been proposed. Of course 
'Aiov fiiv \virpby cZi^ai' might be treated as a quotation between in- 
inverted commas : but the omission of \iyit}v would be harsh ; and for 
/a4v we should then expect ydp» Various emendations of \virp6v"^ 
which Ussing vainly defends as meaning *sorry,* *poor,' — ^have been 
attempted; č. g, Xfirr6y, I^vrap6vf and Petersen's bolder Sih rb fi^ 
\ainrp6v €&ac. I suspect that the true word is \evp6v. The Rustic likes 
new, bright money : ne complains that the coin offered to him is too old 
and worn. 

3. dirairCtv.] In the mss. the verb after rrp wkt6s, which the 
šense demands, has been lost. Ast supplies aJretv, Foss i^avreiv, Ca- 
saubon dvaireuff and so Ussing. 

4. cl (ri]|icpov o dlpxwv vov|if)vCav iiy9i.] Vulg. el sif/fiepov 6 
d,yCi}y vovfiiivlav dy€i, Ast tried to make sense by omitting 6 dyds¥, 
so that the subject to dy€i, should be 6 iLvam-^v, I have adopted 
Ussing's emendation, h dpxia¥ : see Notes. 

5. Kal TTJ« avTTJt ^Sov.] This clause stands in the mss. after 
iyKpov<r<u, Foss and Pelersen follow Schneider in pladng it, as seems 
|iecessary, after dvoKeipaaOtu. 

6. TOV rapCxovs.] Ast is right, I think, in reading with Sylburg 
TOV rapLxom (partitive gen.) for rom Taplxovs, The form 6 rdpt^os 
is used by Herodotus: but in Attic {e,^. Ar. £^. 1^46, AcA, 967) rd 
Tdpixott already used in this chapter, was far more common« 

• XV. • ■ ■ ' 

1. etra Ovcro«.] Petersen shifts etra to a plače before rp6s tovtw 
dreKOi&u in the preceding clause, and inserts koI before Oviraš. But 
vpiOTov ikip in the first clause appears to confirm etra in the second. 

2. ri|iuuTaTc] Vulg. rlpne : two mss. rifAidn-art. The conjecture 
of Salmasius, TZ/Ste (a common slave*s name), has been adopted by 
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Foss, Petencn and Ussing. Bnt ritiu&rartf besides haTing ant]iorit3% bas 
more potnt By it, ts Ast says, 'impudcntia hominis mirifice angetnr.' 

3. t«i|ftf^.] Ali the mss., excq>t fonr of the bcst, have (^V^- 
bnt, as Ast savs, this was probably an attempt to explain ifji^ixX€i^. 
The balance is TdKarrw, the beam, t*fy^, the scales, irXaaTryyct. 
jv>^ coold not be used for w'KdffTiy^. 

Vulg. KuL tlrtiM Iti XAovrai aruJr «4«« oi;5c/iIa #« x<^'- Baaw 
cenjectured: coi tbrwf, dre \Aoin'aiy iiri«rir* jr<£Xei, ov5e|iUi <rM x^P*^' 
*he will say, when he has bathed and is going away: Sammon me — 
I owe you no thanks:' i, t, if you want to get yoar fee, yoa ninst 
bring an action, for I do not consider that I owe yoa anjrthing, having 
acted as niy own bath-servant.* But the boast, 9ri XAovrcu, appears 
characteristic, and therefore I would not change ^c to dre: and tfae 
advice to bring an action seems a rather combrous joke. Ast adopts 
iraXec, but retains Stu Foss alteni c/recr to e/«-«rir, and for Kcucei boldl/ 
substitutes Kpaytiw. My remedy is simple. By merely changing ccur^ 
to K^TOf and placing it ^/ifrt drcuv, perfectly good sense is obtained 
from the ms. text. Ussing alters Kcucet to d^ koL 

XVI. 

I. KoicAt dicovotu Kol Xot8opi|0i|vai 8vrit|Mvot.] kcU, wl&ich is 
wanting in the best mss., has been restored by most modem editors, 
and is undoubtedly right Foss reads KaK&s ixoDaatf Aoido^nf^^Mu 
tifPOiUpoit, He calls iwa/a4roii ' certissima coniectura :* what it means, 
be does not ezplain, and I do not understand. But there can be 
little doubt that he and Ussing are right in taking Xoido/>i|^^rcu as 
a deponent aorist, having an active sense. DemosSienes so nses it 
in two places: {t) in Met3, p. 558 § 131 ota iitf/urf^/nfae rop* d/uv..., 
K9nfyop&w Kol ^daKiav AreiSot i^tkB^p rf^ orfmr^ ru&n^ rf wiX€r 
Kal rfyf \oiioplaw riv {KaZofHfiji Kparliufi wtpl rovrur. {ij in Conm, 
p. 1257 § 5 \oi8afytiB4rros 8* atrtiis iK^bfov Ktd KtucUramn aJh'o6t. 

1. vpooiHvtfov |ii^ ^•'i^*] M*^ ^^ss been restored from two mss. 
by Meier, who however changes ^wv to ^eci^ : and so Foss. Ussing 
rightly keeps lx<'^> Casaubon had conjecturally inserted ode, and 
was followed by Ast 

3. Kol TovTwir 8'.] Vulg. Kol TovTo d* : Ast Kal TouTtop 9' z vhom 
Ussing follows, but omits d*. 

4. t£v v^itrTOfiivitv To^ ^^ovf.] v€pitararrajL nsn. means 
'they plače themselves (stand) around:* but here, *they plače around 
themseives:* hominum turbam drcum se colligunt' (Ussing).. Compare 
rapiffTaaBoi^ 'to draw OTer to one*s own side» 
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. 5. KaX o^K £iro8oKi|idtciv 8^.] Vulg. wk droioKifid^p B4, Meier 
corrected the part. to the inBn., and inserted koL before 01&«: so Foss. 
Ussing retains the vulgate : but the infin. appears absolutely necessary. 
Observe that in n^ative clauses depending on otos, deim we have 
in the Characters usually ^117, but sometimes ov: ^.^. c. ili. (vulg. XV.) 
ToiovTos otos...ovK ^x^(v a'VYty(J^fi'ipf I c. IV. (xxiv.] T0t6ad€ oZbs...irpo<r- 
€\0eiy Tporepos ovSevl Oekrjffai, 

6. ov8i Kain{XMV (i^opaCMV (rTfKiTi|^«tv.] Vulg. ovd* a/ia roKKcSv 
dyopaltav <rrpo.rynu¥, Nothing can be made of the d^/ua. It is absurd 
to say that he does not disdain to be captain even o/ many dyop<uot 
at once, as if a more modest person would have been ffrparrrfbi of 
one at a tirne. One German editor proposed to eject it altogether. 
Ast was for changing a/ta iroKKiav to iraiixo\\(ap, But the context itself 
supplies, I think, the trne remedy. The dyopouoi of whom this man is 
prince or patron are, it appears, the keepers of the small provision- 
shops in the market-place, ot whidi he makes the round for the purpose 
of levying the interest on his loans. In OTAAMAIIOAAON is concealed, 
I am persuaded, nothing but OTAEEAIIHAON, the corruption of the 
first e into a having been followed by that of k into fju The idea of a 
A0s^ involved in (Trpanf^eii^ would lend countenance to the false iroKkciv, 

7. ipTuScit 8^ clvi, r6 vr6^a ci)Xvtov lxovTts.] Vulg. ipiyd^tit 
d4 €i<riy ol a-T6fia €if\vTw lxoi^es. I follow Ast in reading t6 for oL 
With ol the sentiment is general; with r6, the subject to ^Iffl is ol 
dirovevorifii^oi understood, and the sentence is what it was meant to 
be — a commentary on the chapter. 

XVII. 

r. rd fiiSpro.] The reading of the two Pariš mss., adopted by 
Foss, Petersen and Ussing. The rest (except one which has rd fi^pa) 
give rd fArfKn, which Ast prefers on the ground that dKp68pva is a 
generic term, including both shell-fruits and soft fruits; and that 
Kapva — fiijKa represent these two species, But the disjunctive if is 
against this view. 

7. vcpifUCvai KcXcv(rai.] These words are preserved only in 
some of the inferior mss., but there seems to be little doubt of their 
genuineness. 

3. tJTTrijUv^.] The mss. give ^ufiiv(p» Schneider*s conjegture 
ijmifjJiKfi has been accepted by Ast, Foss, Petersen and Ussing. 

4. Kal 4i|fwWtv...|ibo^ov<r6ak.] Foss has unnecessarily transferred 
this ciause to c. I. (11.), inserting it after the words dtaKov^ai Svvards 
aTvevarl, The mss. have iavrov: Casaubon*s iavTQ has been adopted 
by most editors ; Furlan's avrSs by Ast. 

5. |if0vo'KfO'6ai |UXXci.] A long passage, now assig;ned by uni- 
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venal consent to c XXVL (xxx.)i icoi o2i>wrtfXwr— «tudef \dpt0aij used 
to follow bere. 

6. Kol d% 6fnnBoo'KAw99,] The passage from here to the end 
stands in the mss. in c. Xli. (xix.), following the words c/t dyopdif 
i^e\$€af. Astf followed by Foss and most recent editors, has transferred 
it hither. Petersen (Introd. p. 46) thinks that it belongs to c. xi. (xx.). 
My own impression is that part of it, viz. as fisir as the wonls cSovep 
dartidif rt w€woiiiK*it, belongs, as Ast thinks, to this chapter: the 
remainder, koI av\oifieP9t i4, k.t,'K., to c XI. (xx.). But there is 
no warrant for dissecting it in this manner. I have therefore dealt 
with the entire passage in the way approved by Ast and Foss. 

7. dlwip doT^Ui¥ Ti «troii|iutt«] Jiffirep mtcSof rt is Beniard*s 
ezcellent emendation (adopted by Petersen) of the mss. dt repdarU^ 
n, which is usoallv explained 'something portentous:' the f3d€\vp6t 
laughing as if he nad done 'something of evil omen.* But it b 
more natural that he should laiigh 'as if he had done something clcTer.' 
Ast's remark 'cJt non est guasi^ sed gma^ guod,'* will not bear dose 
inspection. Cn, in places such as this, expresses the view— correct or 
false — taken by the aoer of the action. 

8. t{ oJ ^vx^ vat5o*iuTO.] This, the reading of the PVat. ms., 
is now generally adopted; as by Foss, Petersen and Ussing. The 
pd€\vp^ asks rl ov raxO iTav^u; which becomes in oratio obIiqna 
rl ou raxv Tavcturo. The sense is the same, but in a more lively 
form, as that given by the other mss., /i^ raxv ravcn/iipTif, Coray 
and Ast altered this to r j raxt} TavautUrff, supposing that the fiStKvpis 
reproves the player for ceasing to play before he has ceased to sing. 

XVIIL 

I. vXtfuiov.] So Foss, Petersen and Ussing, aflter Dilbner, who 
found this form in ali the mss. which he colUted, including three 
of the best: vulg. TX(6i>M>r. 

1. il voif{o^icv 6 Zct&t ^8«ip.] rXeroy, added after if5ap in the 
vulgate, is omitted by the two Pariš mss. and another of the best, 
as well as by some others of less authority. Fischer suggested (I 
think truly) that it was probably introduced to balance ^eXWw. He 
is followed by Ast in rejecting it. 

^ K&v i{iro|Uiq|...|i^ dt^Co-roo-Ocu.] In the mss. this clause stands 
after ff^ifiepov. Schueider wa5 the first editor who transferred it to 
the plače which it nov occupies in nearly ali editions. Ussing leaves 
it in its old position, and considers that the spurioos addition b^;ins 
at Kal iis BvfihpofuCvos, ir.T.X. 

4. Tovt TOiovTovf T«v (ivOpcSiTMV.] Casaubon^s conjecture that 
^&yeip ought to be inserted here has been adopted by Foss. It seems 
unneoessary. 
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XIX. 

I. -dtropti^civ, clirat (rv; |fci) iiriXiiO(|.] This, the reading of 
the vulgate, is retained by Ussing and Petersen (the latter, however, 
giving iTn^oKKeip); and seems decidedly preferable to that proposed 
by Casaubon, which several modem editors have adopted, inro^a.\\€i.9 
etirai' <rv fiij itrAd^Tg. I cannot agree with Foss that the vulgate 
requires the insertion of KaL before /ix^ iviXddxi. The words eliras <nJ; 
/jiij iiriKdd^ 6 /A^\Xfts \4yeiVf are closeIy connected in sense, and do 
not represent two distinct remarks. Two mss. have ^irtj9o\X«i', one 
iiripcLKciv ; the rest inro^dKKci. Needham restored vvopdKKeiVf which 
is now generally read. 

1. diroYvuS(rQ.] The best mss. have dirpjvfufi&a^, which Petersen 
endeavours to defend in the sense, *when he has iUspoUetV (as the 
victor strips and despoils a slain foe) — a figure for *vanquished;' but 
this will hardly do. Pauw conjectured diro7i;«iHr|ys' see //. 6. 264, 
ii^l fioi otvov deipe fjL€}d<pfiova...fA^ fi^ diroyvi<a(r'QSy fUveos S* d\Kijs t€ 
'Kddtafiai. I think that this is probabIy right, and that the use of an 
epic word was meant to heighten the humour. The inferior mss. have 
dvoKvalaiif which Foss reads : but it has the air of a gloss by some 
one who despaired of d'iroyvfjLy(6<r'g. 

3. irpO)tavO((vciV| Tooravra irf>o<rXaXov.] Vulg. Tpo/jLavBdveiv roff- 
aOra, Kal irpo(r\a\€lv. The alteration of ir/>0(rXaX6(v to ir/>o0'XaX(tfi' has 
been generally adopted: but the modes of dealing with the Kal have 
been various. The obvious expedient of putting it before roaavra 
and keeping Tpo<T\a\€iv weakens the passage intolerabIy. Before 
irpoG\a\f2v it could only mean *actually,' and such emphasis is not 
wanted: while the omission of the article before 5t^GuricaX(Ms makes it 
unlikely that Koi stood before rois TaiSorpl^ais. Petersen suggests 
ToaavTa čtj (for kcU) : Foss, roffavra Ktd [rotavra]. I agree with 
Needham that it is to be omitted altogether. "NVhen irpoa\a\iav became 
irpo<rXaX€?»', Kal was inserted by some one who thought that rotravra 
belonged to TpofJMvOdvetv. 

4. irv66|&€VOt Tol TTJt lKicXf)orCa«.] Vulg. rv06fuyos rds iKK\rfa-las. 
It has been attempted to explain ras iKK\rj(rias as *• the days appointed 
for the meetings of the Ecclesia,' or *the transactions in the Ecclesia;* 
but neither sense is tolerable. Ussing thinks that some words, con* 
nected with ras iKK\rifflas by €ls or Tp6Sf have dropped out. I have 
adopted Petersen*s conjecture of rd r^s for rds, Foss writes, on his 
own conj., TvOofUvois ris iKK\7ia'las, 

5. n^v lir' 'ApurnM^VT^t vorc ycvo|iIvi)V tov J^ropot |iaxtp^.] 
It is now the general opinion that rov ^ropos was added Dy some one 
who confused the archon of 330 B.c. with one or other of his two more 
distinguished namesakes, Aristophon of Azenia and Aristophon of 

20 
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Collytas : see Notes. Casaubon proposed rCa9 ^nftipvif {i. e, Demosthenes 
and Aeschines) : but such a chaiige woald be very rash. 

6. Kol T^v AaK<8ai|iov(«v frl AvrdvSpo«.] The best mss. have 
irrh^ and so Ussing (in his notes: thoue;h by a misprint his text has ivi) 
and Petersen. But, as Ussing himself says, viri is suspicious ; 'quo- 
niam non significatur (proelium).a Lysandro factum^ Kvcd^bp^ seri- 
bendum videtur.* I doubt whether a Greek would have said vvo Au- 
o'cfv3py when he meant 'under (the leadership of) Lysander.' He 
would rather have said, cTpaTrfyoupros Avcdi^Spov. The reading ert 
in some of the inferior mss. is probabIy the trae one. Ast and Hot- 
tinger questioned the genuineness of this clause; and, if I felt sure 
that they were right in referring fidxv to the oratorical duel between 
Demosthenes and Aeschines in 330 B.C., I should be inclined to agree 
with them. See Notes. 

7. povX6|Mva.] The variant pov\6fiet^w, adopted by Foss, seems 
to spoil the sense. 

8. XfyovTia, vdvva, XdlXiiTi i^fitv.] Vulg. XfyoiTa ravra, XaXeur n 
if/uw, Hartung's emendation of raOra to irdrra, adopted by Ussing, 
seems neariy certain. Petersen prefers the Homeric drra. Foss X^- 
y<»n-a ^avKoKaM' \a\€ip rt iifup, /3auiraXay is a late word meaning 'to 
sing a lullaby.' Ussing defends the imper. for infin. in prose by Plat. 
Craf. 426 b: Rčp. V. 473 A. But it is an essentially poetical con- 
stniction, and would be out of plače in this short, plain sentence. I 
have therefore adopted the easy correction XaX€(y which has often been 
proposed before. 

XX. 

T. v60cy €r&, Kol XlY<^t t(; rl IV«« inpl tov8c clircCv Knxv6y ; koI 
liriPaX«uv 4p«rdV| |&^ XlYtra( ri KaivTrcpov ; Kal |ii)v dYa0(i y4 Iotl tcl 
XtY6|icva.] This is the reading of the vulgate, except that for rl ix€is it 
has Kcd (x^tP' Three good mss. have Kal Twt ^x^cs : but irm ^€cf e/ire?^ 
Kfuv6w is not Greek. Ussing therefore reads irus (x^is Tcpl rovSe ; and 
puts the words e/ircci' kcupov in brackets. To me it seems more likely 
that irctff was inserted to mark a question after the second rl had been 
corrupted to kcU. Before ivifiaKdjv four mss. have wj, which is without 
meaning: for ^irtj8aX(^r is simply *foUowing up,' 'repeating' his ques- 
tion. Foss rewrites the whole passage conjecturally : among other 
changes he gives un ifropoKdsp* 

1» KaTaPaXc^ rd t*Oos.] Casaubon conjectured /tera.i3aXcbr rh 
rl$os. Ast renders the vulgate * voUu demissa — hlando et ita comparaio 
ut alterum captet.* If the text is right, this is probably the general 
sense ; but ^Ooiy though it someti^nes denotes nearly what we mean by a 
man's *air' or * mien,' has nowhere the definite sense of *countenance.' 
I imderstand — 'giving a demure, subdued air to his whole bearing«* 
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3. qXX' o2v t<rxvp6s ^c YCvo|ifvos]. Ast follows Casaubon in insert- 
ing 76, which seems almost necessary, and which might easily have 
been lost before jepofieifoi. Foss fills up the lacuna after y€v6fA€vos with 
the words vw u>s dadevi^i iari, I should have preferred simply dir6XwXei» 
or some equivalent word : but I rather suspect that the lacuna was 
intentionally left by the author. These broken utterances, dying away 
in an unfinished sentence, constitute the very art of the \oyoToi6i, 

4. voCf ^dp h vTOf, iroUf hk ipy€um\pUf..,o'& 8iii|upci5ov<riv ; J 

Vulg. Tol^ yh.p oC (rrogi...od dirjfiepevovtriv, Schneider, feeling the want 
of iv, gave in his first edition oAk Mirfficpei^vciVf and has been folIowed 
by Dubner, Hartung and Ussing. It seems better, with Ast, to change 
the first ov, which is awkward, into iv. On the strength of rola aTod^ . 
ToTou ipya<n'fipi.ov in some of the good mss., Foss reads: — vola yap. 
ov CToii., iroiov di ipyaffTi^piotf, irdiov dk fUpos rrjs iyopai od dirjfiepevovtnv. 
But tIs r6wos oCk Haru^, ov diripLepeiu ; could not stand for rii rdiroi 
iffTLv ov 0^ dirifi€p€V(a ; and woL<fi fUpei is in ali the mss. 

XXI. 

1. a^cr/i) Ti{« 4^'n**l S^ Ussing, with Casaubon. The mss. 
have iyu)i' rijs ^i/x^* • but d,y(ji)v els rb x«/>o»' cannot be right. 

2. 2aKrC8T||&os.] This name is wanting in the mss., and was first 
supplied by Meier's clever conjecture, which Foss and Ussing have 
adopted. Ast, followed by Sheppard, spoils the passage by reading 
iireiTa (for iireid^) 6i els rods drjfi6Tas itnypd<fyif. 

3. KoVcCrai ^ovv 1^ 4^^ Kopiv6uuc(iu$.] PVat. (which alone has 
this clause) KoKeirai youv ^ ^vx^ KpivoKbpaKa, Various attempts have 
been made to explain the corrupt word. The right clue Ls, I suspect, 
to be found in the fact that KoptvOla Kbpri was a synonym for iralpa 
(Plat. /čep. III. p. 404 d) : cf. KopivBid^ffdai. The copyist first wrote 
Kpivd — by mistake, leaving out the o, then Kop in the margin ; which 
came to be written in the text after KpivOt being then changed to o. 
Kopivd — thus became KptvoKop — . What the rest of the word was I do 
not pretend to say; but I believe that KopivOioLKus (from the adj. used 
by Xenophon etc.) represents the sense. 

4. Kal Ikuvos S^.] Foss's correction, adopted by Ussing, of the 
corrupt Kod KaKtav 64, 

5.. •iirkp «Sv ov irXavf irpds l|U Kal tovtovs Sm{u»v.] PVat. (which 
alone has tnis clause) irip iv <ri> rAoi^fis irpbs ifii' koX tovtois ii€^ni)y. 
I follow Ussing in writing tovtovs for tovtoiSj and so connectin^ KaX tov- 
tovs Si€^ui>v with what precedes: Foss, in writing rAai^^ for ir\ai'^s. 
The change of a single letter wlll now give good sense : for cv read 01;. 
The KaKo\6yos is always eager to a^gree with those who are depreciating 
the absent. 

20 — 2 
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6. KWflt.] The word is wanting in the mss., bat is printed conjec- 
turally in most editions since that of Ast. 

7. o'vrlpx^*''*'*^'l Meier*s conjecture, adopted by Foss, for <nW- 

8. frl 9iSp«r rJIv nlSkmnv iSiraicovovo\.] Petersen and Ussing have 
ri^, instead of hriy befdre M/mu^. But ^avoi;«r dvpQ.w is npt Greek: 
and as the PVat.^ the šole authonty here, has iicl Boptuff there is no 
exciise for omitting the pfepositlon. 

9. dv8poX4(Xoi.] Foss conj. &y9pokdfiot. 

10. niXam cto-cvk^a|iiK(| % l{ i^t irai8Cov aiSr^ Yfyovf.] P Vat. 
rd\atn-a €lc€wiyKafiep ^ lrp<HKa i^ ifs iraiSIo^ avrfp y€vpa (sic : in mai^. 
yiyove.) Petersen emends thus: ToNdKto clirevejKafiirg vpoiKa ?^, ij re 
vai^iov avT(fi 701^. H is restoration df t^ is certain; but he ought to 
have seen that the verv fact of its havihg dropped out is the strongest 
argument for the e{ ft of the ms. I{ dropped out b<cause it was fol- 
Jowed by k^, 

11. TO^ olictCovt ai^Tov Xoi8opTJdnu.] So Foss, with the PVat 
Other mss. have \otAop^i9Bai, If we read this (as Ussing and Petersen 
do\ r^in oUttovt ought probably to be altered to rocf oUclots, since the 
Middle Xoi3opei^^ai almost invariably takes a da/, of the object. 

13. koKiSt XiY«i^ dirokaX«9V ira|>pi|a<av.] I foIlow Foss in placing 
the comraa at rcXcvnyir^ctfr, and not at \4ytiv, for two reasons : (r) an 
accus. in apposition with rapfrfftrlap, dTiurncpaHoM^ i\€v6tplav is reqaired : 
this is supphed by (rb) «:a«wt A^^eii^. {i) We usually find Koucors \^€v 
TUfdf but Kojcd \f]f€Uf wepl nvos. 

13. vouSr.] So the PVat and Foss. Petersen and Ussing, irotetv, 

14. 6 Tijf 8t«icoX(ai lptAioy^t.] PVat. 6 rrjs iiiaffKaMas ioeOurfds. 
For didavKoKlat Us^ing suggests din^oKlas (a merely poetical form); 
Coray icoicoX<r>^af ; but this is utterly improbable. Hottinger's Svo-ko- 
Xtaf seems most likelv. Tne copyisk began di — , then, seeing his mis- 
take, started afresh: but aS he did not erase the former, StSaincaAtcs 
arose out of [8i]iiv<rKo)das. If the t«rholie comment is spurious, the want 
of n?cessary connection between Ka»co\oyia and duffKoKla is no proof that 
the iatter word did cot stand here. 

XXII. 

I. |vtrC|&f)oat irapA rh wpoay\KC¥ tAv SfSofUmvv.] The PVat. has 
w-pl T(2¥ wpoffrfK'Jit h€iofihw, from which Foss gets ir6/>2 rw¥ irpoarfpus 
9€liofjLiw(ap, But vpoa7iKwt is, as Ast points out, merely a corraption 
of rpoariKStn-sat, and this of TpoffiJK^ T(aw* 

t. 94 Biin 9i6x ^* 1 ^^ before i7ei is wanting in the mss. It was 
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first inserted by Needham, who is followed by Ast, Sheppard and 
Ussing. 

3. A Ti vyUs.] So Petersen and Ussing. The mss. have Srt, 
which Foss takes from oiTTts. 

4. «Cir«mv.] Two mss. have dir^a-nT^, which Petersen prints, and 
which Coray thought might have come from.dW<rTiy. 

5. 6rc 8ct rd(ryvpu>v 6<^CXciv.] So (on Casaubon^s conjecture) Ast, 
Sheppard, Ussing. — Foss keeps the mss. ort, which Meier defended; 
but admits that QTt is a good emendation. 

XXIII. 

I. Kol <|>^p€iv avr6s t^ apTvptov Kal Karel (rrdSiov KaOC^mv (ipi- 

6|&ctv.] The mss. have 4>kpiavy which Ussing keeps, omitting the icat 
belore icarA ardbiov. It seems belter, with Coray, Foss and Petersen, 
to read <p4p€iv, 

1, KvX(.Kov)(^iov.] Vulg. KoiKi.ovxi.ov : P Vat. kv\iot6x^ov, and so 
Petersen and Ussing. Sylburg iand Foss ifuXt/coi5x*ci'. 

3. {hrvou TVYX*v*^v.] Ast inserts here, Foss after f^apvoi yfviffOai, 
the ciause koI rohi of^ovs hi...hi.oiijfAvovaiv oi ail/roL which usu. stands iu 
C. XXIV. (X.). As Meier shows, it need not be moyed. See Note i to 

C. XXIV. 

4. SvvoivTai.] I do not see how the Svi^ati^o of the vulgate, which 
the editors pass by in silence, can stand. In thoše cases where ovui 
•with opt. has reference to present time, the peculiarity is explained by 
attraction to a preceding optative : <. ^. Aefch. £um. 388, ^$01 — Sirtai 
y4votTO T<2vb\ifid \vnf)pios : *may Athene come that she may prove my 
deliverer from these things ' — where '^^urjrai might have been expected, 
but y4voiTO is allowed on account of OiOoi: cf. Soph. Ai, 1222, /%//, 
324. Here no such explanation is possible. 

5. i&ovov ov irvpw<ras.] This is the reading of the P Vat. (which 
alone gives the ciause from dv d* dpa oUeios to XPV<^^'') f s^d I see no 
good reason for disturbing it. irvpovffdai is used of gold standing the 
test of fire, Arist. I/tsL An. III. 5.* If it was said that the airt<rTos 
actually submitted his cups to this test, there wouId be reason to sus- - 
pect the text. But it says fibvov ou irvpdaas. It is no more meant 
that he actually puts them through the fire than that he actually weighs 
them, or takes security. He only looks as if he would like to do ali 
three things. It is merely a humorous hyperbole to express his ex treme 
reluctance to grant the loan. — Elaborate attempts have been made to 
emend vvpiLffat. Orelli and Foss independentiy conjectured, for pJivov 
oif Tvpioffat, 6vo/jC hmnrwrast *having graven his name on the cups.' 
Foss. aud Petersen give in their texts jidvoif ivrviriSjaas, understandiiig 
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hfopA or something of the kind. Coray snggested rotf^uo-at. If a coD' 
jecture was to be made, a better one woaldrT thmk, have been /i^p>or w% 
6pKwas: but no conjecture is needed. 

6. air^r.] So Ast, Sheppard, Foss, Ussing for mss. aih'6 : Peter- 
sena^^ 

7. «^««; KaTri[0ov.] Mss. t^ov KordBov. This probabi/ cormpt 
passage is perfaaps the most difficult in the Characters. The ifirords firf- 
6iw TpayftaT€6Qu...ffwaKo\ovB^ia, found in the best ms., cannot on any 
sound principle of critidsm be rejected as spurious; and it is clear that 
they represent the answer of the krtffroi to the buyer. KardOov, then, is 
said by the buyer : but in what sense ? I follow Schneider, Foss asd 
Petersen in rendering it re/ir in tabulas, Cf. pseudo-Demosth. p. 140 1 : 
ravra hk wdrra y4ypairr«u rbv rpirim 6y ris 9» c/f pi^KUm KaTcuBtiro. 
Schnelder's view of the passage generally aiso seems to me, on the 
whole, the best. Three others should be noticed : — (i) Ast, following 
Casaubon and Comy, rejects iiifih Tpay/AaT€6ov — oviraKoKovOi/^a-ta alto- 
gether. He reads woffov' KardBov, 0^ yip ^oXflLfw ir4firei» : — t. e. *Buyer. 
Reckon up the amount (and enter it in vour bcx)ks). Sdler. Pay 
down ; I have not tirne to send (to your hottse) for the money.' (3) 
Foss and Petersen diiTer from Schneider in reading tbamt [they mean 
roirov] «ra2 KardBov, * Reckon up the amount and put it down,' instead of 
ir^o-ou; KaroJBov, (3) Ussing understands the passage, not of buying, 
but of boiTowing. For r6?ov KO-rdBov he would read something like 
fbvop ^lAiKnif krk KaTix'^* ^ person who has borrowed something from 
the drtffrof says ' How much longer may I keep it? for I have not tirne 
to send it just yet.' 

8. cliittv] inserted conjecturally by Foss, Petersen and Ussing. 
Schneider inserted \4ytw, 

9. Av a^ |i^ axoXd0T|f .] The /aiJ, first inserted by Schneider, is 
adopted by Foss and Petersen. The sense seems to require it, as Ast 
saw; but he rejected the whole sentence. 

XXIV. 

1. ir^vTa'+<£aic€iv itvtti dYav»] So Ast, Foss and Ussing. The best 
mss. have ^dffKM^f and omit AyaM» From Ast*s note, however, and 
from the fact that Foss prints it without comment, I infer that there is 
other authority for it Ussing prints it in smaller type, as a conjectural 
supplement. 

2. X^''P<^^ fl X»irdt8a.] After x^P^ the t^o Pariš mss. have e&oi, 
out of which Petersen gets wa\aidif. It seems more likelj that it has 
merely come in by mistake from the last clause. 

3. iKpoXov(n|f .] So, with the best mss., Foss, Petersen and Ussing. 
Cf. C XVII. (XI.) iK^oKtip r6 vtrHipiov, There is in Greek no word 
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"which precisely renders our 'to drop^ (accidentally). This must, in 
strictness, be expressed by a periphrasis with ir£xT«v. But iK^aKKeiv 
seems to have been conventionally used nearly in that sense: see //. 
XIV. 419 etc. Ast, with some inferior mss., reads dTo/3aXou(ri7$, which 
would have a more general meaning; *liaving lost:* and is less graphic 
than iKpa\ov<rris» 

4. txpi<'"ttitj Mss. xp«wa5€tv, but one xp«i'vety,and Gn& jaopvveiv, Ast 
and Schneider read xpS»'5 Casaubon conj. XP^^ '"'^^ • others xpS.v odSevL^ 
fMTjdevlf or ivL But xpttw, in the sense of lending, occurs only in the fut. 
and aor. :. for the present Dem. p. 1250 ušes Klxfyil^i and so Kixpo.<rdai, 
C. XXVI. (XXX. ). Foss, from a * glossarium 6.vMotov,* gives xpiiwv€Lv, 
and in c. vii. (xxi.) a kindred form x/>'?wn5''«t« Neither has much pro- 
bability. In the absence of any likely emendation, I have given xpri<raiif 
in order at least to represent what was probably the sense. 

5. 6vXij|Jiara.] So Ast and Foss. The word is known from Ar. Pax 
1040. Petersen and Ussing keep the mss. OvKiKiifiara^ which does not 
occur elsewhere: and OvriMi is a poetical form. 

6. viroXvo|&^ovs*] So Ast and Foss, with several mss. As inroKv^ 
o/i4yovs in this context can be exactly illustrated from Aristophanes (see 
Note) it is astonishing that Petersen and Ussing keep inroSvofJt4vovs, 
which, it may be safely said, is nonsense. Ussing explains it * medio 
die, quo tempore ceteri in publico versantur, latebras guaeruni domigue 
se condunt, ne in vestimentorum elegantiam sumptus faciant' It means, 
then, ' slinking into conceahnent I' 

XXV. 

T. ircpiovcrCa ns a^iXon|iCas Is 8airdvi|V lxovira.] Mss. irepiovirla 
res diro 0{Xor(/i/as Sairdvriv ^ovca. I follow Casaubon, Ast and others 
in correcting dirb 0£Xor{;i/as to d^iKorifiias (a word used by Aristotle) ; 
and Ussing in inserting is before hairdvrpf, Schweighauser's dvovala. 
Tts ^i\oTifjdas has been adopted (silently) by Ussing. Foss reads 
Trepiovala tis d'jro^\oTifjUas dairdvris ^ovaa: but it is hard to believe 
. in Fischer*s d'7ro<pi\oTifjUa, or that ix^va'a could, in prose, stand with 
a genit. for a?r^ov(ra. Casaubon's dairdvriif <p€&yov(ra is tempting ; but, 
as Ast says, * a vulgatae scripturae ductibus nimis recedit.' 

2. Tpa^^Sots.] Foss and Petersen give Tpay(pdoiSs: but the dative 
of most mss. is undoubtedIy right. Compare the common phrase 
KMvois Tpay(fidois, *at the representation of the new tragedies :' Cic. Epp. 
m. Zi gladiatoribus = ludis gladiatoriis, 

3. linTpail^aiAcvo«.] I have little doubt that Schneider was right 
in thinking that this was the true correction of the ivir^pdrj/as /Up in the 
mss. : 'having ca,used (midd.) his name to be inscribed upon it.' I 
do not think that /Up could stand as a sarcastic comment upon the 
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fact that, s1iabby ts was the offering, he yet took čare to secnre credit 
for it. Petersen tries to get this scnse by writmg m^> Ussing more 
boldly /ii^*' but this seenis plainly wrong. The ajrcAci^epot is one who 
waiits to get as much glory as possible for his money. He woul<l not 
fail to record his victory, but he would record it cheaply. 

4. Ik to<) Sij|Mv.] The mss. agree on this, and I have left it, 
as it can be taken with draorar. But I strongly suspect that vv^e ought 
to read iv rji di^^, referring to ^uv/t^rur. Ussing wanted r4> 9iffL<fi, 
referring to hridiatuif, 

5. vXi\v T£ir UptM^MiV.] The P Vat has rXV tuv Uf>4um: the 
other mss. wMjif r^y Up€lia9, Meier^s conjecture ItpuHruvvif, *the parts 
reserved for the priest,' has been adopted by DUbner, Hartung and 
Foss. See Ameipsias op, Athen. ix. p. 368 e, dlHorai fidkiaO' Uptaa-vva | 
KtoKrif r6 w\evp^, iifdKpaip^ i.puTTtpd: the ham, the ribs, and the left 
side of the face. Bekker Amcd, p. 44 : lepiSurvira' rd rdiš $€ols i(aipw- 
fuva fUfni. Casaubon's Up&p is adopted by Ussing: Petersen reads 
on his own conj. fjirfplunf, 

6. irav i Movo-cCcl] After ^rov f the P Vat. (which alone has 
this clause) inserts rov iroriB^POi rcU rd Toidla, which is now uni- 
versally rejected as a confused repetition of what has preceded. 

7. T^v KvicX^.] These words occur only in the PVat. : but Foss 
and Ussing seem right in regarding them as genuine. Cf. Plat Z,ysis 
p. 303 A, wop€ijeff0at r^p Š^u r€ixws. Petersen emends oraoi/K^u 
(for -af) iK rijs 680O k nI (for t^p) KVK\if cttcoBt ro^ev^^^M. 

8. Ik Tij« TvvoiKcCo«.] So the PVat, the šole authority here. 
Cobet, Varioč lectt. p. 204, observes that \yopiSi\ is to be supplied. 
Meier also defends it: and Petersen and Ussing receive it into their 
texts. Foss boldly writes tU rh.% i^69ous rAf yvpcuK€las. 

9. vaXi|&injt<i.] PVat. Td>up rif^et. Schneider was the first to 
write Toki/i^Ti^eL. 

10. Tfjv olKCav iKKOpTJflrai koI nU KXCva« KCiXXiivai.] The mss. 
have oIkIco^ Ka\\Opcu — K\lvai ivKopT^vcu: and so Petersen and Ussing. 
Pauw's transposition of the verbs is adopted by Ast and Foss. 

XXVI. 

ITiis chapter (usu. XXX.) is found coroplete only in the PVat. : 
but the passage Koi olvoirv\(2p W...xat8€j \d^<aai stands, in those mss. 
which contain only the first 15 Characters, in the chapter on ^deKvpia 
(usu. XI., in this ed. xvii ). The PVat places that passage here, 
inserting in it two additional clauses, viz. (i) koI Ifidriop Moupai — 
ir\tio\n iifjL^pas: {2) Kal twp vIup W /i^ TopevofUpuv — rapd roG x^^P^' 
foi^of. 
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1. vcpMiNrCa K^Sovs alo7(pov.] So the ms. Ast says that the 
I>eculiarity consists in repiovaLa standing for nimia cupiditas. It con- 
sists rather, I think, in Kipl(xi standing for cupiditas lucri. Cf. Soph. 
Ant, 222, AvSpai t6 KepSos to\\&kis 8L(i)\€a€Vt *the desire o/ g&in has 
often ruined men.* Foss reads on his conj. Trepnroinaiij which raeans 
'affectation of/ rather than *effort to get.* Schneider inserted ^Tt- 
Ovfjilas after irepiovaia — clumsily. Hartung boIdIy, dirovffla ^ikoTLiiiai 
K4p8ovs (veKa al<rxpoO. Probably alaxpov is a spurious addition. 

2. 8i|jioipCav.] So Petersen and Ussing : P Vat. Ufioipov, The word 
SifjLoipia is common : dlfioipov, in this sense, is unknown. 

3. irpotKa l^icunv.] Vulg. ci4>id(rw: but I think with Petersen 
and Ussing that i<f>Ldaiv (se. rpoiKa Oedadai) is right. 

4. clirovi orairpov ^e, k.t.X.] Ast, Foss and Ussing omit the Kal 
of the vulg. before elvcov, 

5. ^ciSttvC^ p.^Tp<p.] PVat. tpeidofjAptfi : vulg. 4>€i8(i>vl(f, which is 
probably right, and which Ast and Ussing retain. See Notes. 

6. o^^Spa drro^uv.} In the vulgate these words stand afler rd 
iiriTiideia* The PVat. has a'4>6dpa Si inro<nruv before rd iiriT-^eia. 
With Ussing I follow the vulgate for the words, and the PVat. as 
regards their plače. 

7. Kal viroirpCao^<u ^CKov Sokovvto« irp6s rp6mv mk^lv. Kal 
liripoKtuv diroS6<rdai.] A passage too corrupt to be restored with 
much probability. The vulgate has simply itvovpltnadcu ^i\ov iin\afiw 
drroS6<r6ai: the PVat., vwo'jrplaa'6<u (^\ov doKoOvTOs irpbs rpdirov jToKti- 
ff$ai. 1 follow Ast and Foss in their general view of the sense, and 
in attempting to combine the vulgate and the PVat. Ast proposes 
VTFovpLaaBai rt, 0/Xou SiZovroi irpoi rp^ov. Kal iin^oKuv diroSotrSai : 
*he buys a thing privately, when a friend offers it on reasonable terms, 
and, having added to the priče, sells it.' Foss, viroTrpiaaOai <f>i\ou 
deSijKOTos rpjs rpovov ir<a\€ia$(u' etra iviKa^cav diroBoffOai' i. e. * when 
a friend allows it to be sold reasonably.* In two points I would keep 
closer to the mss. : (i) in retaining Iokwvto%: (2) instead of inserting 
€tTiJLy I should write -KioKtlv koU for irufKetadcu, The awkward passive 
is thus got rid of, and the loss of kcU explained. Coray*s itri^oKitiv 
for CTrCKa^div may be supported from Arist. Polit. I. 11. 9, where Hi- 
j3d\X«i' means to *bid higher,' lit. *to add to the priče.' But the blot 
is 7rp6s Tp&Kov. I much doubt whether x/)As rpSirov vuKti^ could mean 
* to seli on reasonable terms :' though irpoi rpovov \^uv (Plat. Rep. p. 
470 C), means *to speak reasonably.' The corruption probably lies 
deep. 

8. <i|i^i 8i KaC.] So the vulgate, which Ussing seems right 
in following. a/A^\et, in these Characters often adds špirit to the men- 
tion of an especiaily striking trait— here to the notice of a very shabb/ 
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little artifice. * It is just like htm to ' Petersen withoat comment 

gives KvX xpiil M : Foss Kal xp^ot U, 

9. tAv |fc^va 5Xov.] Ast leaves out these wonls, and reads below 

10. «apcl roif X^4^t^*^*] ^'^ ^^^^ >^ Ussing leave the k- 
cuna in the PVat. after rov x&,(Al^ciirrw withoat attempting^ to explain 
it Ussing says: 'desiderari aliquid apparet; nam necessario indican- 
dum est quid administraverit ille quicum ratione putat.' 

11. onvav^KTMV wnp' avni dlvo9tfvcu.] The ms. has irap iavrtf 
inro0eTmi: Ast s correction is adopted bv Foss and Ussing. The latter 
seems right in omitting rap* iavrod berore diiofiivtaif : it was probably 
the mere error of a copyist whose eye had wandered back to rop iavri^ 
Foss seems right in altering iavrifto a^Q. 

12. |it) '"^^no«] So Ussing: the PVat has r/H>W;t^, — the Tpo 
probably from the line before, rp6 jcp6rov r»it. Foss's rpooirisjtjffjj is 
improbable.— Mi^» first added by Siebenkees, the eariiest collator of the 
PVat. ms., is obviousIy wanted by the sense, and is read in ali edi- 
tions. 

XXVII. 

I. Kol Tini mipipviJTov tcivamhmfr [|My]t vvvOdtvcfrOot cl i&co-o- 

vopcC.] d^aicvimav fjJv is the read ing of the best ms., the PVat, and is 

?rinted by Foss, Petersen and Ussing. If it is right, it means, as 
Fssing says, that the ^t\6s had either covered his head or taken refiige 
below decks : 'et fiip importunum, ut ait Schneider., necessario delen« 
dum.' The inferior mss. have dmicvTTorrot olaBdifeffBai, Ussing sag« 
gests that rov Kv^tprffrov OMOKvrroirrot might mean, * when the steers« 
man raises his head' (in order to see over something which obstructs his 
view). The vwBdv€<rdfu of the PVat. must of course be retained. But 
besides the oddness of difaKum-omros in this sense, there is a further 
objection: e^ fieaovoptt must then mean 'whether he is steering the 
middie course:' 'diligentiam videas gubematoris in angusto freto ver- 
santis' (Ussing). Now ii^cofiropetv naturally means 'to be in middie 
course;' in another sense— that of *having come half way.' So Diod. 
XVIII, 34, fitffovropo^iav J* aurur, * in the middie of their voyage :' and 
so Menander (4. 320) used it Clearly the Coward asks * whether they 
are half-way yet' — Casaubon read diKuc6irTorros (which Ast wrongly 
States to be tne ms. reading). He understands: 'when th^ steersman 
changes the shifs ccurse^ the Coward asks whether he is keepmg in mid- 
channel.' To this there are two objections: (i) that just stated — ^the 
sense given to fiecoiropei: {7) the sense of dvcucJirroiTOf. dvcucoirrai' 
vavv might, perhaps, have the meaning of dj^aKpoveffBat, 'to 6ach the 
ship :* compare the pass., said of a hesitating speaker, Luc. ^/^. 35, 
iiiimrTiiif re Kal čjfeKoTT^firiv, *1 began to blunder and retract;* and Arat 
Phaenom, 346, quoted by Ast, draicoirTet vrfi^ * quod Germanicus vertit. 
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inhibet tam navita remos,' But I do not see how it could mean * to 
change the ship's course* in any other way than by backing, nor how it 
could be said of the steersman. It would properly be applied, as by 
Aratus, to the rowers. 

2. avrrfv.] So Ast and Ussing. — Foss and Petersen avrov: the 
former placing only a comma at xt'''wW<r/cov, to which he makes avr6v 
refer. But surely the deikos is more anxious for his life than for his 
clothes. 

3. Kol <rTpaT€vo|fccvos 8i irct'g rovs kKBoifiovvrds tc vpo(rKaXctv 

KcXei}»v irp6s airov (nravras vpurov ir^iboctv.] Y\i\g. koI (Trparevo- 

fiepos 5^ frpoffKoKctp vdinai vpoi adrdp koI oravros vpuTou frcpudeiv. 

PVat., Koi <rrpaT€v6fi€vos d^ «"€fov(i7Superscr.) iK^orfiovvroi re 'irpoffKa\€Tp, 

Ke\€vujv irpoi avrhv ffrdin-ai vpiarop vepufietp. Ussing adopts the correc- 

tion Tref J for ve^v in the PVat., and for iKpoijOovproi writes roi>j iKporj- 

dovPTaii in this I follow him, but not in putting vpos ainop (ms. avT6p) 

before iccXeuwi' : it can go with ffTapras as well as with TpoffKoKeip. Foss 

differs from Ussing only in omitting roiJj (which, however, seems neces- 

sary) and in leaving vpbs airrop as I do, in its plače. Petersen proposes 

merely to write iK^oriBovpros rov rre^ov for irefou iK^otidovproi re. One 

objection to this is that part of rb ircfov is already fighting; it is to a 

small support-party that the Coward addresses himself. Ast takes the 

vulgate, simply omitting ffrdpras, and, as usual, despising the PVat. ms. 

But vopras is plainly wrong. 

4. Kal t6v vatSa ^icirl|j.t|ras.] The Kal is inserted conjecturally by 
Foss and Ussing. 

5. clirctv] is not in the mss., but is supplied by ali the editorš. 

6. 8it)Yct<r0ai us kiv8vvcvoxis Iva vicriaKa r&v ^CXc»v.] So the 
PVat.; Foss, Petersen, Ussing. Vulg. 5tr)y€iffdai C)s Kivdvpevaas, ws 
ffiffuKC tQp </>i\tap. Foss and Petersen take Ktpdvvevffas with cicuKa^ 
Ussing with dirjjeurdai Cjs, 

XXVIII. 

I. +|irl KptJvTjt.] The PVat. has iinxR(aP7jpi the other mss. con- 
tain nothing corresponding to it, but read simply ofos Atropitl/difiepos r As 
X€?poj. Siebenkees corrected iTrvxfi(avrip to ciri Kpi/jPiffPt which Schneider 
adopted, — saying; however, that he would prefer either dvb Kp^pijs or 
ivl Kpipnjp \i\$^p KaC\ diropirf/dficpos. In the absence of any probable 
emendation, I give the dative : cf. Od, xiii. 408, M Kp-fjp^ * at a foun- 
tain.' — Petersen ingeniously proposes ^i vp^a ^817: Foss boldly prints 
M xoii^ irov [y€p6iii€Pos] dvopi\l/afi€Pos rdf x^^P^^9 k.t,\. : * when he has 
been any where at the offering of libations to the dead.* — I once thought 
of cf Tt ixpo»^v, *when anything has defiled him.* 

?• tnali Su^^Og.] So Petersen, with ali the mss. Most editors 
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insert Ir. Bat the omission of ^ in Buch cases, thoDgh comrnonest in 
poetry, is not confined to it. Thuc. I. 137, /iffdii^a infUg^ai ^k r^ ptm 

3. Kol klv On S^¥ Iv rn oUC^ Mv |i)v vopcCov, SoPotior KaX«tv, 
Idv 8) l^v, K. T JI.] The P Vat. alone has the words, idi^ irapciuv, 
Zafidiioit (sic) KoKtitf, 46m 6^ Up6w,.,. With Ussing I insert /A^r befonr 
wapda^. Votis coropresses and alters the sentence thus : — koI ioj^ iraptlar 
£S|| 6^ h T'0 0I1U9., Sa/3i^tor «aXfiy, iijf $' ir* ij^ov (for Upot^ — ' on a 
grave'). 

4. Irravda Up^ ciOit l8piiowtai.] Vulg. 2«pdp ipravOa, Ihpiva- 
#tfat, PVat. ipravda Upy,w [sic] ei;^i>f i^pv^ra^r^ai. Ussing adopts lepifv 
in the sense of aedUuiam: but surely it is a vox nihilL Petersen has 
taken Dubner's conjecture iipi^v: but I do not see how that mends 
matters. With Foss, I leave lepw. It is probably comipt ; but, as 
being a word of general sense, it might possibly mean a small shrine or 
altar ; and nothing better has been proposed. 

5. Kav YXaC( Pa8({orrot a'Arw ropdmpuii 4'vas, k.t.X.] The 
PVat (the šole authority for the sentence) has «&» y\av'K paKtovror 
auTov Taparrcreu «a2 efrat, ir.T.X. Badham corrects y\auK to y\av^, 
the indic to subj., and omits koI : and, with Ussing, I ha ve followed 
him. Petersen does so too, except that he keeps /ra/, and inserts Sci- 
ilTrercu before it, since the Munich Epitome has 6tiol(as y\av»kas det- 
hirrovTOA : but this seems very improbable. Foss, «&r y\avK€i ^8lti»' 
Tos avTov [dwaKpdy(a<ri], Tf^ttdrrtaBtu^ tcal cfiras. Ast conjectured that 
TapdrTtTou should be changed to TOLplimiTai, * f1y past/ 

6. XiPavwrov, ti£XaKa.] The PVat (which alone has this) \i^a- 
pur um vivaica: so Coray and Schneider, but with \i(iaM<aTov. — Meier, 
\ipawtaT6r, ffriipaKa (storak, for incense) : Foss Xi/3arurr6y, votomi 
(cakes). Petersen's fd\aKa, which Ussing has adopted, seems hest : see 
Notes. 

7. ciiri OaXdm|t.] Schneider*s dw6 for the M of the PVat has 
been received by Foss, Ussing and most editors. Cf. supra, vepL^a- 
vdfuifos dw6 UpoC, 

8. KAV iroTf kn(Bxj^ amopoZtav IvtuJ)&cvov tmv iftrl rats rpi^Sois, 
cL'ircX6«tv Kord Kf^aXii« Xov<rao^i.] The PVat. has k&w vort irid-g 
VKopodio [sic] iirrtnfidviap rvr iwl tm rpioBois kyrt\06»Tww (corrected into 
dv. by the same hand) Kard k. \0v9aa60Li. Vulg. koX M roZs rpiodott 
dTe\$w /rard K€^\ij9 \ovffac6ai, Ast corrected <rKop69t^ to 4rKop65ttm^ 
and ivt\0^u>¥ to dir€\0ijiv. These corrections confirm each other; 
for, when the r of irKopobtav was lost, dviKBiip was changed to aireX^oiR. 
ru)v for the sake of rw^ and dv. to eir. for the sak«? of rpi6hoi's, Ast 
also changed effre/Afidpunf to €<f>rififii¥0¥, 'one who has fastened upon,' 
'laid han(& upon;' and in this, too, is foUowed by Ussing. But e^/t- 
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pi4pc» seems improbable. Here I have ventnred to adopt an emenda- 
tion of 017 own, because it is so near at once to the ms. and to the sense 
required as to appear highly probable. To eat the garlic and other 
refuse placed for * Hecate's supper* at the cross-roads is often mentioned 
as an impiety to which hunger drove the poor : see Ar. Pltit. 595, Plut. 
dč Superst. 10. For iffTtiktUvtav read iffTubfjte^oPf * feasting upon.* With 
iTKopodujv iffTidirOaif comptire Ar, Vesp. 1306, Kaxp^<i^'--fvwxVf^^or, and 
so Char. xx. (viii.), euwx«»' X67wi'. — Foss gives aK0p6d(p iffrefifUvo^, and 
keeps iir€\d6tn'b)Vy altering tous rpiodois to tcls rpiodovs. Petersen takes 
a strange view of the passage. He reads: — Kav rore ewLdii ffKopoStp 
€<rT€fM.fA4v(aif rOv eri tcui rpcdSoif ^^Kar^i 0v6vT(aw [for k'r€kd^vTtav\ 

jcard «c6^aX^f \w<rtur6ax, * If [one of] those who are sacrificing to H. 

at the cross-roads, crowned 'vvith garlic, čast an [evil] eye on him/ &c. 

The words rptoSots iKtlT-g dv6vT(av were first corrupted, he supposes, to 

rpio^oismaveKdovruiVf and Hi ihen bmitted (Pet ihtrod, p. 5). 

XXIX. 

I. Urxt?of, "<n3 K^pSbvš 7Xixo}Uvt|.] Vulg.. U^cvpov K4pious 7X1x0/*'- 
yovs : PVat. l<rx^p<jis KipSovs y\ixofi^irg. The favourite mode of emend- 
ing the passage has been by adopting. Pauw's conjecture of Kpdrovi for 
KipSovs: thus Foss l<rxypov Kpdrovst Petersen and Ussing; l(rxvpta5 Kpd- 
Tovj. This seems to me rash. Casaubon saw that KipSovs was genuittej 
but that a nof was required with it ; the love of power for its own sakej 
as felt by the oligarch, bein^ opposed to that lovfe of power for the sake 
of money with which demagogues were so often — as in Ar. Vesp, 672 — 
reproached. He conjectured l<rxvp^'> Kiptom otf jkv^ov^^. But a sim- 
pler remedy is, I think, at hand. The l<rxypov of the vulgate merely 
conceals l(rx^oif c^. For l<rxvs in the sense of Sivafus, cf. Thuc. Ii. 97, 
ri\6e¥ ii paai\ela irl /u^a l(rxii<n. 

1, Kal vvh TOVTttv iippij^oiUvovf ^ n|u»(tlvov9* Kal 5ri 4| TOiSfoiif 

8ct {[ ii|idt olKCtv nji/ ^MV.J Vulg. Kal 6ti ifvb nvCav u^pi^6fi€yos 

iltreiPf det avrovs Kifii rijv v6\tv ohceiv : PVat. koL inrh rovrtav if^pi^fii' 

rom ^ refivofi^vovs [acc. to Shepp., ^ rifi<afUvovs: acc. to Siebenkees 'fyri' 

ftofifvos] Uti tj tovtovs det ^ v/jids oUeTv r^p 7co\iv.—l have followed 

Ussing. Foss and Petersen read with Schneider ifppt^ofiivovt [icoi] i^i- 

ftiafiipovs. There is no difficulty about the Kal — for, if rjrifiufUpovs had 

been corrupted into H TifuafUvovt, it would naturally have been omitted ; 

but the perfect tense is an objection. We should have expected ^/S/m^- 

fUpovt 9i &TifMvpLivovs, esp. as a sfHfs of insults is referred to. I think 

with Ussing that ij rifuofiipovSf which is nearer to the ms., gives better 

grammar and betthr sense. The oligarch is indignant that it should 

be in the power of the people to slight or to honour him at vili, 

and scoms their favours as much as their affronts. avrovs, which is 

found only in the PVat., probably came in from avro^f ij/Ms just before: 

with Ussing I omit it 
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3. KarA li^orov 84.] So Ussing for koX t6 fiiirov d4 : he also omits koZ 
before to Ifidriov. 

4. o-oPiiv T01&S TOiovTOvs XdYovt t^^T^v 8icl TJ\v T0<» niSiCovf.] 

Vulg. iro^eir rots roiovrovs \&yovs' d(d roiJj <TVKO<f>.f JC.r.X. PVat. ao^elv 
Toifs TMovTovs \6yovt T^v TOV (bdi, with an abbreviation over the t which 
Badham could not decipher. Preller's rV rov Qldeiov is adopted by 
Foss and Petersen : Ussing despairs of the words, and does not print 
them. To govem X67ous, Ussing inserts \4y<ayy Foss dipieis ; Petersen 
suggests Tots rot. \6yois. How riju tov 'Odc^ov is to be govemed, no one 
explains; for iropetv certainly cannot govem it. I have inserted Sid, 
which may have been lost through a confusion with the other Sid imme- 
diatfely following. But I have not much faith in t^iv tov Oldelov itself, 
and suspect that the fault lies too deep to be got at now. 

5. TttvSiKatovTttv.] Vulg. 5tica^)bi^ywy : Schneider di/ca^KTo;!', and so 
Foss and Ussing. 

6. Kol <&s d\dpi.a^6v 4<m ro vXijOos Kal del rov W}iovTOf koI 
8i86vTOs.] The words r6 irX^oj Kal del, wanting in the mss., were 
supplied by Ast's almost certain conjectnre, which Foss and Ussing 
adopt. 

7. XeirT<5s.] So Petersen and Ussing with the mss. ; but it means 
macer^ *meagre,* *starved-looking:' not tenuis (pauper), as Ussing 
renders it Foss, with Meier, Xf tt/ooj. 

8. TovTov 7clp 4k 8(u8cKa ir6Xco>v cls fiCav KaTa7a7^vTa Xv(rat t^ 
Pa(riXiCav.] The PVat., which alone has this, gives tovtov yh.p i k 
dw8€Ka voKetav KaTayay6yTa \v6el<r pa<ru^: with a contraction after 
the (T, which is written above the line. Foss thinks that the ms. had 
Tivdeiaatf ^affLKclav. Bold measures have been taken to supply the sup- 
posed lacuna. Foss reads, after els fdav, KaTayay6pTa [ri irXiJ&i7 
d<p€iyaL Triv KaTd\\v6€i<raj/ ^aaCKeiav. Meier's remedy, which Foss 
justly calls 'portentous,' is to copy after KaTayay6vTa, the greater 
part of Thuc ii. 15. Ussing reads KaTayay6vra [rci irKTfOvil vaviroL 
TČLs fiaffiKelai : but this, though it adds less to the text, ušes the text 
itself stili worse. I gpreatly prefer Ast's simple proposal to read Xv(rai 
TTfiv paffOiclav. It does not seem unlikely that the <r written over \v0ei 
was meant simply to correct 0, and that the doubtful contraction 
after it was merely the article, and not, as has been supposed, op or 
at. The object of KaTayay6vTa is Ti}v ir^Xii', understood irom t j ir6\€i 
j ust before. a{>TQp refers to the population of the Sc^Sc^a ir6\€is, 

XXX. 

This chapter is found only in the PVat. ms. 

I. Kol 4irio*Kfiui|r(u 8^, (6s XP^<'^^S Im.'] The ms. has Kal iin* 
ffKrjrJ/aL d^, (it xPl<^'r^^ ^^^^ Meier's excellent emendation iviaKu^ai^ 
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Ikas been adopted by Ussing. Coray, followe(i by Ast and Foss, reads 
^jTLVKri^^ai hky ds xPV<^^f ^^^^ which, besides being awkward gram- 
xn.atically, gives a very tame sense. 

1, Kol rdv vovi|p6v 84 clirctv iX€i$OipoV| 4clv PovXi|TaC nt c^ 

vKoirctv.] The ms. has Hv ^ov\7jTal rtf els r... The lacuna has usually 
been filled up with rovi^pov or vopripiav, Coray proposed ^(iv irov 
\oi,hoprfral tis cls irovripiav^ or idv 5iapd\\ifral tis cls vovriplaw, Foss 
reads, on his own conj., \ko£\ edv ^oHkrural rts tis vlovtipbv dTroretVetr^cu] 
rd fUv (C\Xa 6/40X076(1^, /c.r.X. where e^s v, dirorcf vej^ot means, I sup- 
pose, to descant upon a bad man ; a very odd phrase. Hartung has 
probably, I think, come nearer to the truth. Out of tis ir.,. he gets 
eZ iFKOwiiw, Now I feel sure that the words iaa' ^odkrural tis, k.t.\. 
are part of what the ^iKoirdvripos says. The rascal, he contends, is 
merely *a frank independent man, i/ one will lookfairly at the mattčrJ* 

3. Ivia 84 d^voiCv ^no^ai* ctvcu. ^dp ovr^v.] The ms. has ^via 
^k iyvouv' <f>9i<r<u ydp avror. Foss, rightly, I think, inserts eZi^cu be- 
tween <f>7i<rat and ydpy and puts a point at ipijffai, Ussing adopts the 
conjecture, but, by an oversight, ascribes it to Petersen. 

4. liri8^{iov.] Before Badham coUated the P Vat. ms. it was 
supposed, on the report of Amaduzzi, that it contained iirlSo^o^, which 
Ast prints. It is creditable to Schneider's sagacity that he conjectured 
ividi^ioPf which now proves to be actually the word in the ms. 

5. cvvovs 84 ctvcu aiSrf ^v 4KicXi|<rCf XfyovTu] The ms., t^ ip 
CKKTiTjffig, \4yoyTi, Meier's aiTtp seems nearly certain j it is adopted by 
Foss and Ussing. 

6. Kal irpds T0i3$ KaOi^pivovf 84 clirctv 8€iv6s.] The ms. Kal 
irpoaKa.$iip,tvos 5i. Here again, Meier seems to have hit the truth with 
vpbs Tovs Kadrj/nifovs, and is followed by Ussing. For ol Kad-fifuvoi said 
of the judges in a law-court, Uhe bench,* see Andoc. de Myst, § 139, 
$ ovb' dv vfi(jcv Tuv KdBritUviav oitieis &v w5ky firiTp4^€i€y. 
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A. 

advocates in law-courts XXX. 4 
Aeginetan standard of 

measures .*. XXVI. lo 

Aegospotami, battle of xix. 7 

Aethiopian slaves vii. 4 

Alexander the Great ... vi. 3 
ambassadors, pay given 

to XXVI. 5 

Anthesterion, festivals 

in XXVI. 14 

Antipater vi. 8 

Apaturia, the xviii. 5 

arbitration 11. 2 

archery XXVI. 4 

*architect,' name of the 
manager of the thea? 

tre IV. 5 

archon, assessors of ... xxix. 3 

Artemis, festivals of ... XXI v. 3 

Asclepius, templesof ... vii. 30 

Athene, invocation of xxviil. 19 
athletics, Greek mode- 

ration in XIIL 6 

auguiy in Greece xxviii. 2S 

B. 

baggage carried by a 

slave on foot XXVI. 6 

bali, games at vii. 19 

banks in Marketplace. vil. 7 

barber*s shop, a lounge xvii. 7 
baths, the public, be- 

baviourat xiv. 13 



bath, the warm xxi. 

bathman, his duties ... xv. 
* benevolences ' (eir(5o- 

fftis) at Athens XXV. 

birds sacred to several 

deities xxviii. 

bottomry vi. 

boundaries XXIV^ 



II 

7 



18 
3 
8 



C. 

Cabeiri, mysteries of ... xxvii. 3 

cakes for sacrifice xxi v. 1 4 

'cask, the pierced' ...... XL 3 

Cassander xx. 3 

chor^us, duties of xxv. 3 

cistems xi. 2 

citizenship^conditionsof xxi. 6 

clansmen, dinners of ... xxiv. 11 

cloak, mode of wearing xxix. 1 1 

— fashionable length of xxiv. 15 

— thebreastof,apocket XVL 17 
clothing, winter and sum- 

mer xii. 3 

club-dinners xxvi. 21 

conjurors xvi. 6 

conspiracies in law- 

courts , XXX. 7 

contractors {€pyoKdpoi} xx. 3 
convolvulus, wom by 

bacchants xxviii. 35 

cooks, hired xvi. ir 

coppermoney xxvi. 16 

couches, coverings for vi. 17 

counting-board iv. lo, xiii. 2 

21 



322 
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*crq>is,* a slipper i. 7 

crier, public xvi. 10 

cross-roods, stoncs at... XXVIII. 13 
— ofTerin^ toHecateat xxviii. 33 
cups inlaid with gems VI. 6 

cushions taken to the 

theatre 1. ro 

Cyzicus VII. II 



£. 



Ecclesia, controlling 

powerof XXIX. 

education, Greek ideal of viii. 

elective oflfices xxix. 

ephebeum in gymiiasia vii. 

Eumolpidae xxviii. 

expoundersof sacred lavr ib. 



9 
8 

15 



D. 



Danaids, allusion to ... XI. 3 

dancing IX. 7 

dead body, pollution 

from touching a xxviii. i\ 

dead, laying out of the XI ii. 3 

decked vessels XXV. jo 

Delphi VII. 3 

deme, enrolment in a... XXI. 6 

demesmen, dinners of... XXIV. 11 

Diasia, the XXVI. 14 

dicasteries, tone of the XX ix. 15 

dice of deerhom Vll. 14 

dice-playing XVI. i« 

dinner-party, presents to 

guests at XV. 3 

I)ionysia, the xvill. 2 

discount on copper mo- 

ney xxvi. 16 

difttraining, ri^ht of ... XXIV. 9 
(iog>, Grtek leeling to- 

wards XXX. 6 

— in the halls of Greek 

houses XIV. 7 

— Laconian vii. 10 

— ofMdita VII. 27 

doves, Sicilian vii. 13 

dreams, l)elicf in xxvni. 26 

— - interpretation of. xxvin. 28 

driil-serjeants VIL 22 

dropping a cup, etc. a 

badomen..? xvn. 10 

duty on expoits vi. 10 



F. 

festivals, presents sent 

to friends at m. 3 

fish>market, the xvii. 6 

fish, salted xiv. 9 

flate-playing xx. 2 

fourth day of month, sa* 

čred to Hennes xxviii. 3 

frankincense xxviii. 24 

fniit, wayfarers allowed 

to eat XXIV. 7 

fuller, the xxv. 13 

*full market,' tirne meant 

by XVII. 3 

G. 

gambling-houses xvi. 12 

Gate, the Sacred, at 

Athens xiii. 9 

genealogy, Greek love 

for XXI. 2 

Generals, the Ten vii. 9 

guests, presents to ((^ca) xx vi. 7 

gymnasia vii. 8 

gynaeconoml xxv. 16 



H. 



hair, close-cut, a mark 

ofmouming xxiv. 16 

— wom long by youths vii. 3 
Hecate*s agency invoked 

by s[iells xxviii. 1; 
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4 
4 

8 

7 



•Hecate'8supper* xxviii. 33 

Heracles, temples of ... vin. 6 

herald's office xvi. -10 

Hermes, festivals of, at 

palaestras XXV. 10 

— the giver of lučk ... xxvi. 9 
heroes, festivals of the viiL 

hired labour XIV. 

Homer, his plače in 

Greek education XXIX. 

hoops, children's xiii. 

horses, kept by rich men 

for the credit of the 

State VI, 16 

houses purified xxvilL 16 

I. 

ill-omened words...xiii. 10, xvii. 9 
informers, public.vi. 11, xxix. 14 
initiation, Dionysiacrites 

of VIII. II 

innkeeping xvi. 8 

interest on money by the 

day XVI. 19 

by the month xxiv. % 

— compound xxiv. 10 

J- 

javelin-throwing vill. 15 

jury-courts, democratic 

tone of the xxix. 15 



K. 



knights, processions of 
tneAthenian viii. 25 



L. 



labourers, hired xiv. 4 

laurel, a bit of, carried 

in the mouth as a 

charm xxviii. 4 



leathem garments ...... 

libatlons at dinner to 

deities 

Mike to like* 

Miturgies/the Athenian 
loans between neigh- 

bours 

lustration, circular 

Ly$icrateS) monument of 

M. 

mantic art,.the 

marketing, usu. done by 

slaves 

marriage feast 

mask, the comic actor's 
M^;alopolis, battle of 

Melita 

mercenary troops 

Metrdum, the 

mice, omens from 

moneylenders 

mouming in the house 

ofdeath 

Muses, festival of, at 

schools 

musical skill, Greek feel- 

ine for 

musicians, professional 
myrtle-berries, at des- 

sert 

myrtle-wreaths wQm by 

sacrificers 

mystehes of Eleusis, the 

greater ,. 

the lesser ... 



the orphic 

of Samothrace 



XIV. 10 

XXIV. 3 

XXX. 10 

XXIX. 16 

XIV. 8 

XXVIII. 33 

XXV. 3 



xxviir. 28 

XVII. 6 
XXV. 5 

XVI. 5 

XIX. 6 

VII. 27 

XXI. 4 

VII. 34 

XXVIII. 14 

VI. 3 

XIII. 3 
XXV. II 

VIII. 13 

VII. 23 

XVII. 4 

XXVIII. 34 

XVIII. 3 
XXVII. 3 

XXVI. 14 

XVIII. 29 
XXVII. 3 



N. 

name, change of 

navigable season, the... 



XXI. 3 

XVIII. ^ 
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'iiew-iiiooii,' the fidr- 
<UyatAtheDt xiv. ii 



O. 



OAth of inabilitr to ac- 

oq>t public omce IV. 6 

Odeam, the xviii. 4 

officers, public, appoint* 

ed by lot or by election I v. 6 
eil used at the baths ... XIL « 
omens which cross the 

path XXVIII. 5 

— the evil threatened 

by , transferable XX vi 1 1. 6 

Orphic societies, the ... xxviii. 99 
owl, omen given by ... xxviil. 18 
ox, the more costly vic- 

tim for sacrifice Viii. 7 



P. 



preaents made to guests 

atdinner xxvl • 

— sent to friends at the 

festivak iiL ? 

privacy, little pennitted 

by Greek manners ... iv. 9 

prooession, the Panathe- 

naic XXIX. 4 

public services, the, at 

Athens t XXIX. 16 

puppies used in a rite of 

puriiication xxviiL ^ 

purse usu. carried by an 

attendant xxiii. ; 

Pydna, siege of xx. 4 



R. 



redtations 

'red' snake, the 

rings wom as amulets 
'right wheeV ctc .... 



III. 6 

XXVIII. 9 

VII. 29 

VUI. i 



palaestra and gymna. 
sium 

palaestra, private 

Fanathenaea, the Great 

parasites 

parents, neglect to main- 
tain, punishable 

perfumer's shop, the, a 
lounge 

'Pheidonian measures' 

philosophers, their con- 
versazioni 

places of honour at ta- 
ble 

plate lent between 
friends 

Polysperchon 

porches of Athens 

• Poseidon's day ' '. 

possets... 

• potter spites potter' ... 



S. 
XIX. 4 

VII. 18 Sabazius 

XXIX. 4 * sacred ' snake, the ... 

XI. 4 sacrifice, dress wom at 

— followedbyabanquet 
XVI. 13 — public, by the Senate 

form m reporting 

XV 1 1. 7 sacrificial victim, its neck 
XXVI. II bentback 

— parts of, reserved for 
VII. 70 priest 

Samothrace, mysteries 

VII. « of 

* satyri,' a species of ape 
XXIII. 8 schools, law for privacy 

XX. 4 of 

I. 3 schoolmasters' fees 

XXI. 17 sea-water in purification 

XIV. 3 seals set on doors 

XXX. 10 seers {jidmii) 



XXVIII. 10 

XXVIII. ir 

VII. 36 

XV. 3 

VIL 31 
VIL 3f 

VIIL 7 

XXV. 6 

XXVIL 3 
VIL 11 

XIX. 3 

XXVL 13 
XXVI IL 32 

XXIII. 4 
XXVIIL 28 
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erpent seen in a house, 
ominous 

»erenades 

»eventh day of month 
sacred to ApoUo 

* shares in the lučk!' ... 

sliips, large, completely 
decked 

slioes 

siesta, at noon 

singing at dessert 

slaves, Greek and Ro- 
man treatment of ... 

— Greek familiaritywith 

— skilled, rent paid by, 
to their masters 

— rations of 

— attend their masters 
in the streets v.. 

— let out for hire 

Solonian standard of 

weights and mea- 

sures : 

son, rejoicings for birth 

of 

soothsayer, consulted in 

the smallest matters 
*sophist' meaning spe- 

cially *rhetorician ... 
Sosias, a Thracian name 

Sosistratus 

speech-writers 

spells, malign 

sprinkling, ceremony of 
stick, custom of carry- 

inga 

stones, three, virtue of 
streets, demeanour in 

the 

subscriptions for friends 
— to the puhlic treasury 

sureties 

swallow, a proverb of 

loquacity 

sword, long {<ncdOri) ... 



XXVIII. 8 

IX. 1 

XXVIII. 13 

XXVI. 9 

XXV. 9 

I. 7 

XXIV. 17 

III. 5 



XXVI. 


15 


XIV. 


3 


ib. 


ib. 


XXIV. 


6 


XXIII. 


10 


XXVI. 


10 


XXVI. 


10 


XXII. 


4 


XVII. 


8 


VII. 


91 


XXI. 


3 


XXI. 


5 


XXII. 


6 


XXVIII. 


17 


XXVIII. 


3 


VII. 


16 


XXVIII. 


7 



IV. 8 

v. 5 

XXV. 4 

IX. 3 

XIX. 8 

XXVII. 7 



T. 

tapestry hung on walls 
tavems in the market- 

plače 

tax-farmers 

* tenth-day ' festival . . . 
theatre, cost of places at 

— tickets for 

— seats of officials at ... 

— lessees of 

— demonstrative audi- 
ences in 

theft, laws against 

Theseus, the hero of 
the commonwealth . . . 

— his connection with 

Thracian peltasts, etc... 

— slaves 

Thrasyllus, monument 

of 

*tityri,' follower8 of 

Dionysus 

tombstones, various 

forms of 

torch-race 

torches at the Mysteries 
travel, foreign, Plato 

upon 

trial, day appointed for 

by archon 

tribesmen, festivals of 
'tribon/ a coarse doak 

trierarchy, the 

tripod, the prize of a 

choregus 

trumpet, signals by 



U. 

unguent instead of olive- 
oil, a luxury 



VII. 17 

XVI. 40 

XVI. 9 

VIII. 12 

XV. 5 

XVI. 7 

VII. 9 

XXVI. 4 

XVII. « 

XVI. 14 

XXIX. 17 

VIII. 6 

XXI. 4 

XXI. 7 

XXV. 3 

VII. 12 

XXVIII, ao 

VIII. 5 

xvin. 3 

VI. 7 

xm. 3 

XXIV. II 

XXV. 91 

XXV. 9 

XXV. 3 

xxyii. 8 



vn. 6 
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vases, ThurUn vil. 15 

verdict, unanimous xxiL 5 

vessels of water at tein> 

ple-doors MVIII. 3 

vestibule of a Greek 

house vn. «4 

votive chapels, etc, at 

Athens xxvin. r« 

vo^age, dangcr of wick- 

ed companions in a xxvii. 3 



W. 



!▼. 3 



walk afler dinner 

* watch-dog of the peo- 

ple* XXX. 6 

weasel, ill-omened xxy m. 5 

weddiiig ceremonies ... xxy 5 



weddingfeast 

— presents -•...• 

wme, inixing of 

— selling, £auds in ... 
witnesses called to a 

pajrment 

witness, oath of inahi- 

lity to be a 

witchcraft 

ivomen, privacy enjoia- 

ed upon 

— restrictioDSttponfree- 
dom of 

— attended by slaves 
abroad 

— admitted to the Or- 
phic and other mys- 
teries 

' women*s market,' the 
workshops, the, resorts 
for conversation 



IX. ^ 

XXTI. 23 

xiT. n 

XXTL I 

xin. f 

XVI. :t 
xxviiL i; 

XXL 9 

XXV. i; 

XXV. 16 



xxvin. 33 
xviL : 
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a. 

iuape^rjfUuos . . 

ipaKokvim^pia 

ivaKovreiv (a var, lect,) 

Crit. App, 

i'n'o<f>opd 

xW\eta 



ivTOKparup 

zvTOs *hishonour\ 



XXIX. II 

XXVI. 22 

XXVII. I 

XXVI. 15 

VI. 10 

XIX. 5 

I. 6 



/s. 



p\a(r<pri/da XVII. 9 



5, 



hetvvor dv6 ffirvpldos and 

airi 0vp.poWv XXVI. 21 

5et0-t5ai/uoWa XXVIII. i 

5iotK((r/iJs XXIX. 17 



ipauos V. 5 

ip68iov XXVI. 4 



il/uo\tai XXVII. 2 

•ilTTour6aiy of law-suits... v. 2 



0. 

dearpOvai 

6e6t — ovpa»6s 

vCOf V€lf KtT, A 



XXVI. 4 
XXVII. 4 



i. 



Upiimjva xxv. 



K, 



KOVph, fjjfflj XXIX. 12 

KpoKvdas dipaipeitf i. 5 



e. 



iKirki^fveiv, said of the 
fuller 

i/ivokoMf meanings of... 

i^dfJUfVffSai dpxd'S 

i^ofjLvvaBuj said of a wit- 
ness 

ivl 56^td dvapd\\cff0ai 

iTi86<reis 

iwtKaTa\\ayi/i 



X. 



XXV. 


13 


XVI. 


22 


IV. 


6 


XVI. 


16 


XXIX. 


II 


XXV. 


4 


XXVI, 


16 



\oyl^luu^impfto XXIV. 

Xo707/9a^o( XXII. 

\oi^opyi67ji»aif deponent XVI. 2 



4 
6 



/x. 



fxaviK6^, Greek notion 
of XXI. 13 
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/ieiX/x(Off & name of 



w€pucaBalp€i9 XXViii. 3^ 



Zcus XXVI. 14 W€pl^^atrHlpwv XXVIII. \ 

/i€/i<t, spedal sense of XXV1. 1 w€pi9K¥\aKuriiii xxviii. 3^ 

wo\€Iuk6v, r6 xxvii. J 

wopiipit, peculiar notion 

of XXX. I 

XXV. ; 



o. 



oUc6ctT9t XXV. 8 wpeT€iaa yafim 

0^09 XXI. 10 



C 



€v/ApaKoi XXVIII. i 

roH^v/Ht, meaning of XVL 15 ^vfifiovKoi xxix. 3 

rdpeipoi XXIX. 3 mwKla XXIX. i; 



cambriuge: pkinted by c. j. clav, m. a., at thb univbrsitv prbss. 
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•iS:schyluS.— ^SCHVLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 
English Notes and English Verse, Translation, and an Introduction. 
By Bernard Drake, M. A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 3 j. td. 

The Greek text adopted in this Edition is based upon tkat of Wellauer^ 
wktch may be said^ in getteral terms^ to represent that of the best manu- 
scripts. But in correcting the Texty and in the Notes, advantage has been 
taken of the suggestions of Hermann^ Paley, Linivood, and other coftr- 
mentators. In the Translation^ the simple character of the ^schylean 
dialogues hcts generally enabled the aiUhor to render them ivithout atty 
material deiiation from the construction and idioms ofthe original Gre ek 
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** Tlie Notes are judichus, and, a rare mtrit in Englisk JVates, not 
too numerous or too long. A most use/ul feature in the 70ork is tki 
Anaiysis of Miiller^s cdebrated dissertoHons,^^ — Britisii Quarterly 
Review. 



Arištotle. — an introduction to aristotle's 

RHETORTC. With Analjrsis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. 
M. CoPE, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. \\s, 

This work is introductory to an editum of the Greek Text oj Artstotles 
Rhetoric, which is in course of preparation. Its ohject is to render tkat 
treatise thoroughly intelligible, The author has aimed to illustrate, as 
preparatory to the detailed explanation of the ivork, the getieral bea^ngi 
and relations oJ the A rt of Rhetoric in itself, as ivell as the special mode o j 
treating it adopted by Arištotle in his peculiar system, The evidence upon 
obscure or doubtfiil questions connected with the subject is examtned ; and 
the relations which Rhetoric bears, in Arištotle' s view, to the kindred art 
of Logic arefully considered. A connected Analysis of the work is giifen^ 
sometimes in the form of paraphrcLse ; and a fciv important matters are 
separately discussed in Appendices, There is added, as a general Affpendix^ 
by way o/ specimen of the antagonistic system of Isocrates and otherSj a 
complete afialysis of the treatise called *Vy\ropiX^ irphs *AX4^ay^poy, imih a 
discussion of its author ship and of the probable results ofits tecu:hing, 

ARIŠTOTLE ON FALLACIES ; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by Edward Poste, 
M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6^. 

Besides the doctrine of Fallacies^ Arištotle offers, either in this treatise 
or in other passages guoted in the commentary, various glances over the 
world of science and opinion^ various suggestions or problems luhic/t are 
stili agitatedf and a vivid picture of the ancient system of dialectics, ivhich 
it is hoped may be found both interesting and ifistructvve, ** It is not 
only scholarlike and careful, it is also perspicuous^ — GUARDI an. " It is 
indeed a ivork of great J>b7/."— Saturdav Review. 
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Blackie.— GREEK amd english dialogues for use 

IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

" lV/iy should the old practice of conversing in Latin and Greek be 
altogether discarded?" — Professor Jowett. 

Professor Blackie Jias been in the habit, as part of the regular 
training of his class in Edinburgh Universityy of accustoming the students 
to converse in Greek, This method he has found to be eminently 
sttccessful as a means offurnishing the students ivith a copious vocabularyy 
training them to useit promptlyy confidently, and ivith correct articuiation, 
and instilling into them an accurate and intelligent knowledge of Greek 
Grammar. The inethod which has been so highly sttccessful in Professor 
Blackie^ s hands, he believes, may be used ivith equal success by others ; he 
has therefore in the present little volume furnished a series of ttventy-five 
graduated Dialogues in parallel columns of Greek and English on a great 
variety of suhjects^ allofthein calculated both to interesi and instruct young 
men going through the usual course of School and College education in this 
Country. In the Preface^ the Authorfully exptains the aim of the book, 
and theprinciple on ivhich he kimself intends to use it ; ivhere also, as weU 
as in the Preliminary Remarks on Orthoepy, he gives a brief account of his^ 
theory of Greek Pronunciation, a theory ivhich is noiv being gradually 
adopted by ali the most eminent English scholars. The luork has been 
revised by several eminent scholars^ both English andScotch. TJie Gl.OBE 
says ^^ Professor Blackie^ s system is sensible ; his book is likely to be useful 
to teachers of Greek ; and his suggestions valuable to the lejrners of an^ 
language^ 



Cicero.— THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. \Vith an 
Introduction and Notes, translated from the German of Karl 
Halm. Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by John E. B. 
Mayor, m. a., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

A ? 
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Ci cero — continued, 

This volume opens ivUh a List of Books useful to the Študent of Cicero, 
ittcluding History^ Chronology^ Lexicons, and some account of various 
editions^ mostly German^ of the ivorks of Cicero, TTu Introduction is 
based on Halm : ivhere Halm grves a reference to a classic, the passage has 
bun commonly prinud at length ; ivhere the reference is to Haim*s notes 
on other Ciceronian speeches, or to modern books, the additional nuUter has 
been incorporcUed : and the numerous Greek guotcUions kave been renderei 
into English, The English editor has further iliustrated the work by 
addiiions drcnvn^Jor the most par t, (i) from the ancient authorities ; (2) 
from his own prtvate marginal references, and from coUections ; (3) Jrom 
the notes of previous commentators, A copious ' argument * is alsc given, 
*' On the tvhole we have rarely met ivith an edition of a classical author 
lohich 50 thoroughly fulfils the requirements of a good school-book^ — 
EDUCATIONAL TiMES. " A valuable edition," says the Athen^UM. 

THE ORATIONS OF CICERO AGAINST CATILINA. With 
Notes and an Introduction. Translated from the German of Kari 
Halm, with many additions by A. S. Wilkins, M. A. Professor 
of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. dd. 

This edition is a reprint of the one prepared by Professor Hialm for 
Orell^s Cicero. The historical introduction of Mr. IVUkins brings 
iogether ali the details ivhich are kfiown respeciing Catiline and his 
relations ivHh the great orator, A list of passages ivhere conjectures 
have been admitted into the texty and also of ali variations from the text 
of Kayser (1862) is added at the end, Finally the English Editor has 
subjoined a large number of notes, both original and selected from 
Curtius, Schleischer, Corssen, and other luell-knffivn critics, an analysis 
ofthe orations, and an index. 

Demosthenes. — demosthenes on the crown. The 

Greek Text with English Notes. By B. Drake, M. A., late Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, to which is 
prefixed iESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON, with English 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 
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An Iniroduction discusses the immediate causes of tke iwo orations^ and 
their general dksracier, The Notes contain Jrequent references to the bcst 
authorities, Among the appendices at the end is a chronological table of 
tke life and puhlic car eer of AE.schines and Deniosthenes, ** A neat and 
useful edition." — Atken^EUM. 

HodgSOn.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B. D. , 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M. A. I Smo. 3J. 

The late Provost oj Eton hcts here supplied a help to the composition o/ 
Latin Verse, conibined Ttnth' a brief introduction to Classical Mytholo^>. 
In this new edition a few mistakes have been rectified ; rules have bcen 
added to the Prosody ; and a more uniform system has been adopted tuith 
regard to the help afforded, 

Juvenal. — Thirteen Satires of JUVENAL. With a Commentary. 
By John E. B. Mayor, M. A., Fellow of St. John*s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. Part I. Crown 8vo. sewed.. 

The text is accompanied by a copious Commentary, For variaus notes 
the atUhor is indebted to Professors Munro and Conington. Ali the 
citcUions have been taktn anewfrom the original authors, * * A painstaking 
and critical edition." — Spectator. '^ For really ripe scholarship^ 
extensive acquaintance ivith Latin literature^ and familiar knowledge 
of Continental criticism, ancient and modern, it is unsurpassed among 
English editions." — Edinburgh RevhiW. 

Marshall.— A table of irregular greek verbs, 

classified according to the arrangement of Curtius' Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M. A. , Fellow and late Lecturer of Brasenose 
College, Oxford ; one of the Masters in Clifton College. 8vo. 
cloth. IS, 

The system of this table hcu been borrowed from the excellent Greek 
Grammar of Dr, Curtius, 
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Mayor (John E. B.)— first greek reader. Edited 

after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by John 
E. B. Mavor, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's 
CoUege, Cambridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

A selection of short passages^ serving to Ulusirate e5pecially tke Greek 
Accidence. A good dealof syntax is incidentally taught^ and Madvigand 
other books are cited^ /or tke tise of masters : but no learaer is expected to 
inovt more of syntax tkan is contained in tke Notes and Vocabulary. 
A preface ^^ To tke Reader,^^ not only explains the aim and method of 
ihe volume^ but also deals with classical ifistruction generc^ly. The 
£Xtracts are uniformly in the Attic dialect^ .and any Hellenistic forms 
4>ccurring in the original clcusic authors, such as ^lian and Polybius^ 
have been discarded in favour of the corresponding Attic expressions. 
This book may be used in connexion with Mayoi^s ** Greek for BeginnersJ** 
*** After a careful examination we are inclined to consider this volunie 
unrivalled in the hold which its pithy sentences are likely to take on the 
mei)iory^ and for the amount of true scholarship embodied in the annota- 
tions." — Eddcational Times. 



Mayor (Joseph B.)— GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By the 
Rev. J. B. Mayor, M. A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King's CoUege, London. Part L, with Vocabulary, u. 6d. ; 
Parts IL and IIL, with Vocabularjr and Index, 3J. 6d. ; complete 
in one vol., fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4^. 6d, 

The distinctvve method oj this book consists in building up a boy*s 
knoivledge of Greek upon the foundation of his knozvledge oJ English and 
Latin^ instead of trusting everything to the unassisted memory, The 
forms and constructions of Greek have been thoroughly compared witA 
those of Latin, and no Greek words have been used in the earlier part oJ 
the book except such as have connexions either in English or Latin. Each 
step leads naturally on to its successor, grammatical forms and rules are 
at once applied in a series of grctduated exei'cisesy accompanied by ample 
vocabularies. Thus the book serves as Grammar^ £xcrcise booky and 
Vocabularv. Where possible, the Grammar has been simplified ; the 
ordinary ten declensions are reduced to three^ which correspond to the 
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first ikree in Latin ; and tke system ^ stems is adopted, A general 
Vocabularyf and Index of Greek words^ completes the ivork. " We know 
ef no book of the same scope so coinplete in itself, or so nvell calculated to 
make the study of Greek interesting at the very commencementJ*^> — 
Standard. 

Peile (John, M. A.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., FeUow 
and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambiidge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. lar. 6d, 

These Philological Lectures are the result of Notes made during the 
auihor^s reading during the last three orfour years, Tfiese Notes tvere 
put into the shape of lectures, delivered at Christ^s College, during the last 
May term, as one set in the ** Intercollegiate " list, They are now printed 
luith some additions and modifications, but substantially as they were 
delivered, " The book may be accepted as a very valuable contribution to 
the science oflanguage." — Saturdav Review. 

Plato.-— THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, 
with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M. A., and D. J. 
Vaughan, m. a. Third Edition, with Vignette Portraits of Plate 
and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from an Antique Gem. I Smo. 
4r. 6d, 

An introductory notice supplies some account of the life of Plato, and 
the translation is preceded by an elaborate analysis. ** The iranslcUors 
have^^ in thejudgment of the Saturday Review, *^ produced a book uuhich 
any reader, ivhether acquainted ivith the original or not, can peruse with 
pleasure as well as profit, " 

Plautus (Ramsay). — the mostellaria of plau- 

TUS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, Prolegomena, and 
Excursus. By William Ramsav, M. A., formerly Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Edited by Professor 
George g. Ramsav, M. A., of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 
i/\s. 
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" The fruits of tkat exhausth'e research and tJiat ripe and well'diges^'i 
scholarship tukich its author brouf^ht to bear upon everything that he 
undertook are visible throurhout it. It is ftirnished with a compUie 
apparatus of prolegomena^ notes, and excursns ; and for tite use of veteran 
scholars it probably leaves nothing to be desired^ — Pall Mall Gazetts. 



PottS (Alex. W., M.A.)— IIINTS TOWARDS LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By Alex. W. Potts, M. A., late 
Fellow of St. John's CoUege, Cambridge ; Assistant Master in 
Rugby School ; and Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 3j. 

Those eftgaged in Classical teaching seem to be unantmoiisly of £/ie 
opinion that Composition in Latin Prose is not only the most efficient 
method of acguiring a mastery of the Latin language, but is in itselj 
a valuable means of mental training, and an admirahle correctrve oj some 
oj the worst features in English ivriting. An atteinpt is kere mode to 
gvve studeftts, after they kave mastered ordinary syntactical rules, some idea 
oJ the characteristics of Latin Prose and tke means to be employed to 
reproduce tkem. Some not ion of tke treatment of the subject may be 
gathered from the ' Contents.^ CiiAP. I. — Ckaracteristics of Classical 
Latin, Hints on tuming English into Latin ; Chap. II, — Arrangenietit 
of Words in a Sentettce ; Chap. III. — Unity iniMtin Prose, Subject and 
Object ; Chap. IV.^On tke Period in Latin Prose ; Chap. V.— On tke 
posUion of tke Relatrve and Relative Clauses, 

The Globe characterises it as ** an admirable little book luhich teachers 
of Latin will find ofvery great service. " 

Roby.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, M.A. late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Part I. containing : — Book I. Sounds. 
Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word-Formation. Appendices. 
Crown 8vo. &r. (>d, 

7 kis work is not a compilation from otker Latin Grammars, but the 
resuit o; an independeitt and careful study of the imitets of tke strictly 
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dassical period^ tke period enibraced between the tirne of Ptautus and tkat 
of Suetofiius. The author^s aim kos been togive thefacts of the language 
in as fnu words as possible, I By Gram mar the author means an 
orderly arrangement ofthefacts ivhich concern the form of a language, as 
a Lexicon gives those ivhich concern its mat ter. 2. This is a Grammar 
5trictly ofthe Latin language ; not a Unvuersal Grammar illustrated front 
Latin^ nor the Latin section of a Comparative Grammar of the Indo' 
European languages, nor a Grammar of the group of Italian dialects, of 
ivhich Latin is one. 3. This is a Grammar of Latin from Plautus to^ 
Suetonius, ndth the latter of u^hom, the author believes, the silver age at 
latest ends. It ivill be found that the arrangement of the book and the 
treatment ofthe various divisions differ in many res pects from those ofpre- 
vious grcmviars. Mr, Roby has given special prominence to the treatment 
of Sounds and Word-formation ; and in the First Book he kas done muck 
touuards settling a discussion ivkich is at present largely engaging tke 
attention of scholars, viz. , the pronunciation of tke classical languages. 
Tke autkor^s reputation as a sckolar and critic is already ivell knoimt, 
and the publishers are encouraged to believe that kis present ivork ivill take 
Us plače as perkaps tke most original, exkaustive, and scientific Grammar 
of tke Latin language tkat kas ever issuedfrom tke Britisk press, 

Sallust.— C Ali SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGUR- 
THA. For Use in Schools. With copious Notes. By C. 
Merivale, B.D. (In the present Edition the Notes have been 
carefully revised, and a few remarks and explanations added.) 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. \s. 6d. 

Tkis edition ofSallust^ prepared by the distinguisked kistorian of Rome, 
contains an introduction, concerning the life and ivorks of Sallust, lists 
of tke Consuls, and elaborate notes, ^* A very good edition, to ivkich tke 
Editor kas not only brougkt sckolarship but independent judgment and 
kistorical criticism^ — Spectator. 



The JUGURTHA and the CATILINA may be had separately, priče 
2J. dd. each. 
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TacitUS.— TIIE HISTORV OF TACITUS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGI.ISH. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. \Vith Notes and a Map. 8vo. \os, td. 

Tke transicUors kave endeavourai to adhtre as closefy to thč origiftal as 
was thought consistent wUh a proper observance of Etiglish u/iotn. Ai 
tke same tirne^ it has been their aim to reprodtue tke precise expressions oj 
tke author, The campai^ of Chvilis is elucidated in a note of some length, 
vjhich is iUustratcd by a map, containing tJie names ofpUues and oftribes 
occurring in tke ivork, Tkere is also a complete ačcount oj tke Roman army 
as it ivas constituted in tke tirne of Tacitus. This work is characterised 
by tke Spectator as **a sckolarly and faitkful translationJ** 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF TACITUS. A Revised 
Text, English Notes, and Maps. By A. J. Church, M. A., 
and W. J. Brodribb, M. A. Fcap, 8vo. 3j. 6d. 
" We kave endeavoured^ witk tke aid o/ receftt editions, tkorough2y (o 
elucidate tke text, explaining tke various difficulties, critical and gramma- 
ticalj ivkich occur to tke študent. We kave consulted tkrougkouf, besides 
tke older commentators, tke editions of Ritter and Ordli, but we are 
under special obligations to tke labours of tke recent German editars, Wex 
and Kritz" Two Jndexes are appended, (i) o/ Proper Names^ (2} of 
IVords and Phrases explained. '* A model of careful editing" says tke 
ATHENiEUM, " bdng at once compact, complde, and correct, as well as 
nently printed and elegant in style^^ 

THE AGRICOLA and GERMANIA may be had separately, priče 
2J. cach. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English 
by A. J. Church, M. A., and W. J. Brodribb, M. A With 
Maps and Notes. £xtra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Tke translators kave sougkt to produce snck a version as may saiisjy 
sckolars wko demand a jaitkfiU rendering of tke original, and English 
readers who are offended by tke baldness and frigidity ivkick commonljf 
disfigure translations. Tke treatises are accompanied by ivtroductions^ 
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noteSf mapSf and a cJironological summary, The Athenaeum 5ays of this 
work tkat it is** a version at oncereadable andexact^ vjhich may be perused 
Tjuith pleasure by ali, and consulted luith advantage by tke classical študent,^* 

Theophrastus. — THE characters of theo- 

PHRASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised Text. 
With Introduction and Notes. By R. C. Jebb, M. A., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. dd. 

To tke average Engilsk reader Tkeopkrastus is little knawn. A t tke 
present tirne, wken- there is a general desire to see ancient life more vividly 
on every side from wkick it can illustrate our oivn^ it seems possible tkat 
the ckaracters of Tkeopkrastus niay possess some potent interest. Tke text 
has undergone careful revision. An Introduction supplies an account (^ 
tke origin of the book, and of ivriters wko kave imitated it : as Hall^ 
Sir Tkomas Overbury, and otkers. Tke notes are for tke most part 
selected from ancient sources. Tke Saturdav Review speaks of it as 
" a vei'y kandy and sckolarly edition of a luork wkick till now kas been 
beset zvith kindrances and difficultieSf but ivkich Mr. Jebb^s critical skill 
and judgment kave at lengik placed tvitkin tke grasp and compreJiension 
ofordina?y reader s." 

Thring.— Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M. A., Head Master 
of Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
Bcginners. New Edition, enlarged,with Coloured Sentence Maps. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2 J. 6d, 

Tke Head Master of Uppingkam kas kere sought to supply by easy steps 
a knowledge of grammar^ combined ivitk a good Vocabulary. Passages 
kave been selected from tke best Latin autkors in prose and verse. These 
passages are gradually built up in tkeir grammatical structure, and 
finally printed infull. A skort practical manual of common mood con- 
struciions, ivith their English eguivalents, forms a second part. To tke 
New Edition a circle of grammatical constructions ivitk a glossary kas 
been added ; as also some coloured Sentence Maps by means of uukick tke 
different parts of a sentence can easily be distinguisked, and the practice of 
dissecting pkrases carried out witk tke greatest benefit to tke študent. 
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Thring — continued, 

AMANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. FcapSvo. ij-. 6d^ 
Treats of tke ordinary mood constructions, as foitnd in the Latin^ Greek, 
and English languages. The Educational Times thinks it ^* z'ery 
•wdl suited to youn^ studmts. " 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

Thucydides.— THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Being Books 

VI. and VII. of Thucy(iides, with Notes. A New Edition, revised 

and eniarged, witha Map. By the Rev. Percival Frost, M. A., 

late Fellow of S t. Jolin's CoUege, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 5J. 

This edition is mainly a grammatical one, Attention is calhd to the 

force of compound verbs, and the exact meaning of the various tenses 

etnployed, ** The notes are excellent of their kind, Mr. Frost seldom 

passes over a difficulty, and ivhat he says is always to the point.*'' — 

Educational Times. 

Virgil.— THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Introductions, Running Analysis, and 
an Index, by James Lonsdale, M. A. and Samuel Lee, M. A. 
Globe 8vo. y. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

The preface of this nev) voluine iftfo?'fns us ihai " the original has been 
faithfully rendered^ and paraphrase altogether avoided, A t the same tinte, 
the translators have endeavoured to adapt the book to the use of tke 
English reader. Some amount of rhythm in the strHcture oj the sentence 
has been generally maintained ; and^ when in the Latin the sound of the 
ivords is an echo to the sense {as so frequently happens in Virgil), an. 
attempt has been made to produce the same result in English.^'' The 
general introduction gives us ivhatever is known of the poet* s lije, an 
estimate of his genius, an account of the principal editions and trans- 
lations of his workSy and a brief view of the influence he has hod on 
modernpoets ; speciai introductory essays are prefixed to the ** Eclogues,** 
** Georgics" and ** j^neid." The text is divided into sections, each oj 
ivhich is headed by a concise analysis of the subject ; the index contains 
references to ali the characters and events of any importance. 
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^V^ight. — Works by J. WRIGHT, M. A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 

HELLENICA ; OR, A HISTORV OF GREECE IN GREEK, as 
related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; heing a First Greek Reading 
Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. Third 
Edition, with a Vocabulary. i2mo. 3^. 6d, 

In the last iwenty chapters of this volume^ Thucydides sketches the rise 
and progress of the Athenian Empire in so clear a styleand in siuh simple 
language^ that the editor has donbts ivhether any easier or more itistruc- 
tive passages can be seleded for the use of the pupil who is commencing 
Greek, This book includes a chronological table of the events recorded, 
The Guardian speaks of the work as **a good plan well executed.^'* 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, The Form and Use of Words 
in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Thts book is not intcnded as a rival to any of the excellent Grammars 
now in use ; biit as a help to enable the beginner to understand them. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes. 
With Vocabulary and Exercises. Foiirth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

This work is intended to supply the pupil with an easy construing book, 
ivhich may at the same tirne be made the vehicle for instruciing him in the 
rules of grammar and principles of composition, The notes profess to 
teach what is commonly taught in grammars. It is conceivcd that ihe 
pupil ivill learn the rules of construction of the language much mere 
easily from separate examples, ivhich are pointed out to him in the coui se 
of his reading, and which he may himself set down in his note-book a/hr 
some scheine of his own, than from a heap of guotations amassed for h »j 
by others. ** The Notes are abun da nt, explicit, and full of suc h grammatical 
and othcr iuformation as boys reguire." — ATHENi^UM. ** This is 
reallv,'^ the MoRNiNG PoST says, *^ zvhat its tiile tmporis, and ivj 
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Wright — continucd, 

bdieve tkat its general introduction into Grammar Schools luould not 
only facilitate tke progress of tke boys beginning to learn LcUin^ but 
also relieve tke Mastersfrom a very considerable amount of irksome labour 
, , . . a really valuable addUion to our school libraries. " 

Or, separately, 
SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. y, 

VOCABULARV AND EXERCISES TO "THE SEVEN KINGS." 
2J-. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN STEPS ; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

77ie aim of tke author of this book is to pttt into tke hands of pupils 
tkat which he thinks it needful for tkem to know before they comrnence a 
Latin author. The following points in tke plan of tke work niay be 
noted: — l. The pupil has to deal witk only one condrnction at a tinte. 

2. Tkis construction is viade clear to kim by an accumnlation of instajzces. 

3. As ali tke constructions are classified as thcy uccitr, tke construction 
in cack sentcnce can be easily referred to its class. 4. As tke author 
tkinks tke pupil ougkt to be tkorougkly familiarized^ by a rcpetitio7t 
of insta?iceSf 'witk a constnictitm ift a foreign language, befire he at- 
tempts himself to rcndcr it in tkat language^ tke present vohune coniains 
only Latin sentences. 5. Tke autkor kas added to tke Rules on Prosody 
in tke last ckapter^ a fau familiar lines fro*n Oznd^s Fasti by way 
o/ illustration ; if thcse are translated, scanned, and learnt by hearf, 
tke pupil unll bc in a condition to dcrive from tke pradice of Latin 
versifi-cation ali tke good ivhick it is calculated to afford. In a bricf 
Introduction tke autkor states in a clear, inielligible, intcresting ntanner, 
tke rationale of tke principal points of Latin Grammar. Copious Notes 
are appended^ to ivhick reference is tnade in tke text. From tke clear 
and rational metkod adopted in tke arrangement of tkis elementary ivork, 
from tke simple way in wkick tke various rules are conveyed, and from 
tke abundance of examples given, both tcackers and pupils ivill find it 
a valuable kelp to tke learning of Latin. 
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CLASSIC VERSIONS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 

AND LATIN HYMNS. 

The following works are, as the heading indicates, 
classic renderings of English books. For scholars, and 
particularly for writers of Latin Verse, the series has a 
special value. The Hymni Ecclesiae are here inserted, as 
partly falling under the same class. 

Church (A. J., A.M.)— HORiE TENNYSONIAN.E, sive 
Eclogae e Tennysono. Latine redditae. Cura A. J. Church, 
A. M. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Latin versions of Selections from Tmnyson, Among the authors are 
the Editor, the late Professor Conington, Professor Seeley, Dr, Hesseyy 
Mr. Kebbelf and other gentlcmen, 

Latham. — SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, M. A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Besides versions of Shakspeare this volume contains, among other pieces, 
Gra/s ''Elegy,'' CampbelVs '' Hohenlinden;' Wolf/s *' Burial of Sir 
John MooreJ* and selections from Cowper and George Herbert. 

LytteltOn. — the COMUS OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lvttelton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5/. 
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Lryttleton — continued, 

THE SAMSON AGONISTES OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lvttelton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

* * Classical in špirit^ full o/ force, and true to ihe original. " — 
Guardian. 

Merivale.— KEATS' HVPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edit. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Newman. — HVMNI ECCLESI.E. Edited by Rev. Dr. 
Newman, Extra fcap. 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Hymn5 of tke Mediaval ChurcK The first Pari contains selectiom 
front tke Parisian Breviary ; the second from those of Rome, Salls^ury, 
and York. 

Trench (Archbishop). — SACRED LATIN POETRV, 

chiefly Lyrical, selected and arranged for Use j with Notes and 
Introduction. Fcap. 8vo. 7^. 

In this work the editor has selected hymns of a caiholic religiom 
sentiment that are common to Christendom, whiU rejecting those of a 
dtstinctively Romish character. 
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Airy. — \Vorks by G. B. AIRY, Astronomer Royal :— 

ELEMENTARV TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. 6</. 

// is hoped tkat the methods ofsolution here explained^ and the instancts 
exhibitedy ivill be found sufficient for applkation to nearlyall theimportani 
problemsof Physical Science, ivhich regutre for thetr complete investi^ation 
the aid of Partml Differential Eguations, 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORV OF 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA- 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. 6^. 

/// order to spare astronomers and observers in naturcU philosophy the 
confusion andloss of tirne which are produced by referring to the ordinary 
treatises embracing both branches of probabilities {the first rdating to 
chances ivhich can be altered only by the changes of entire units or in- 
tegral multiples of units in the fundamental conditions of the problem ; 
tJie other concerning those chances ivhich have respect to insensible pada- 
tions in the value ofthe element measured) the present tracthas been draiov 
up. It relates only to errors of observation, aftd to the rules, derlvable 
from the consideration oj these errcr:^ for the combinafion of the rcsiilL^ 
of observations. 

B 
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Airy (G. B.) — continued, 

UNDULATORV THEORV OF OPTICS. Designed for tlie Use of 
Students in the Umversity. New Edition. Cro\vn 8vo. cloth. 
ds. dd. 

The undulatory theory oj optics is presetited to the reader as hazHng the 
same claims to his attention as the theory o/ gravitation : namely, that it is 
certainly true^ and that ^ by mathematical operations oJ general elegance, it 
hads to resuUs of great interesi, This theory explains ivith accuracy a 
vast variety of phenomena ofthe most complicated kind. The plan ofthts 
tract has been to include those phenomena only which admit of calculation , 
and the investigations are applied only to phenomena which actualfy have 
been observed. 



ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the 
M athematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of Students 
of the University. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 9^. 

T/i is volume consists of sections^ ivhich again are divided into numbered 
articles, on the folloiving topics : General recognition of the air as the 
medium ivhich conveys sound ; Properties of the air on which the forma- 
tion and transmission of sound depend ; Theory of undulations as applied 
to soimdf &^c. ; Investigation of the motion oJ a wave oJ air through the 
atmosphere ; Transmission of waves of soniferous vibrations through dif- 
ferent gases^ solids^ and fluids ; Experiments on the velocity of sound^ 
^c, ; On musical soundSf and the manner of producing them ; On the 
elements ofmusical harmony and melody^ and of simple musical composi- 
t ion ; On instrtimental music ; On the human organs of speech and 
hearing. 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Designed for the use of 
Students in the Un:versity. Cro\vn 8vo. 9^. 6^. 

As the laws of Magttetic Force have been experime»itally exatnln(d Tvith 
philosopkical accuracy^ ouly in iis connection ivith iron and steel, and in 
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thč influences excited by the earth as a luhole, tke accurate portions ofthh 
ivork are confined to the investigations connected ivith these meiah and the 
earth. The latter part o/ the ivork, however, treats in a more general 'way . 
o/ the iaws ofthe connection between Magnetism on the one hand and gal- 
vanism and thermo-electricity on the other. The work is divided into 
Tuuelve Sections, and each section into numbered articles, each of ivhich 
States conclsely and clearly the subject of the folloiving paragraphs. 

Airy (Osmund.) — a treatise on geometrical 

OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Classes in Schools. 
By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematical Masters in 
Wellington College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J-. dd, 

" This iSf I imagine, the first tirne that any attempt has been made to 
adapt the subject of Geometrical Optics^ to the reading of the higher 
classes in our good schools. That this should be so is the more a matter 
Jor remarkf since the subject uuould appear to be peculiarly fitted for such 

an adaptation / have endeavoured, as much as possible, to avoid 

the example of those popular lecturers who explain difficulties by ignoring 
them, Biit as the nature of my design necessitated brevity, I have omitted 
entirely one or two portions of the subject which I considered unnecessary 
to a clear tmderstanding of the rest, and tuhich appear to me better learnt 
at a more advanced stage." — Author's Preface. ** This booky" the 
Athen^UM says, *' is carefully and lucidly zvritten, and rendered as 
simple as possible by the use in ali cases of the most elementary form of 
investigation. " 

Bayma. — THE elements of MOLECULAR MECHA- 

NICS. By JOSEPH Bayma, S. J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo. cloth. JOs. 6d. 

O/ the tzvelve Books into which the present treatise is divided ^ the first 
and second give the demonstration of the principi es which bear directly on 
the constitution and the properties of matter, The next ihree books contain 
a ser les of theorems and of problems on the laivs oj motton of elementary 
substances. In the sixth and seventh, tke mechanical constitution ofmole- 
cules is investigated and determined : and by it the general properties oJ 
bodies are explained. The eighth book treats of luminiferous cether, The 

P, 2 
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ninth explains some special propertus o/ bodies. Tke tenth and elevmth 
contain a radical and lengthy investigation of ckemical prindples and 
relationSf tuhich may lead to practical results of kigh importance. 7>4r 
twdfth and last book treats of molecular tnasses, distances, and pvu/ers* 

Beasley.— AN elementarv treatise on plane 

TRIGONOMETRV. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M. A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. y. 6d. 

This treatise is specially intendedfor tise in schools. The choice of niatter 
kos been chiefly guided by the reguirements of the tkree days* examination 
at Cambridge, A boutfour hundred examples have been added to this editivn, 
mainly collected jrom the Examination Paper s of the last ten years, 

Blackburn (Hugh.) — ELEMENTS OF plane 

TRIGONOMETRV for the use of the Junior Class of Mathematics 
in the University of Glasgow. By HuGH Blackburn, M. A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. Globe 
8vo. \s. 6d. 

The author having felt the ivant of a short treatise to be used as a 
Text-Book after the Sixth Book of Euclid hod been leartied and sonu 
knoivledge of Alegebra aajuired, ivhich should contain satisfaciorv 
demonstrations of the propositions to be used in teaching Junior Students 
the solution of Triangles^ and should at the same tirne lay a solid 
foundation for the stiidy of Analy tičal Trigonometry^ thinking that 
others may have felt the same luant, has attempted to supply it by the 
publication of this IHtle tvor k. 

Boole. — Works by G. BOOLE, D. C. L., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. New and 
Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

l/[S. 

Professor Boole has endeavoured in this treatise to convey as complete an 
aceount of the present state ofknowledge on the subject of DifferenticU Equa- 
tions, as wcts consistefit with the idea of a work intended, primarily^ for 
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B oole — coniinued. 

elementary instruction, The earlier sections of each chapter contain that 
kiftd of matter ivhich has ustially been thought suitable for the beginner^ 
ivhile ihe latter ones are devoted either to an account ofrecent discoveryf or 
the discussion of stich deeper qttestions of principle as are likely to present 
themselves to the reflective studtnt in connexion tvith the methods and 
processes oj his previoiis course. " A treatise incomparably superior to 
any other elementary book on the same subject with which we are 
acguainted." — Philosophical Magazine. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supple- 
mentary Volume. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
8j. 6d, 

This volume contains ali that Professor Boole wrote for the purpose of 
enlarging his treatise on Differential Equations, 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. lOf. 6^. 
In this exposition of the Calculus of FiniteDifferences^particular attention 
has been paid to the connexion of its methods with those of the Differential 
Calculus — a connexion ivhich in some instatices involves far more than a 
merely format analogy. The work is in some measure designed as a 
se^uel to Professor Boole' s Treatise on Differential Equations. " As an 
original book by one of the first mathematidans of the age, it is out 
of ali comparison ivith the mere second-hand compilations ivhich have 
hitherto been alone accessible to the študent'' — Philosophical Magazine. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, 
WITH SOLUTIONS :— 
1848-1851.— PROBLEMS. By Ferrers and Jackson. 8vo. 

cloth. 15^. 6^. 
1848-1851.— RIDERS. ByjAMESON. 8vo. cloth. 7^.6^. 
1854. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and 

Mackenzie. 8vo. cloth. loj. dd. 
1857. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Campion and 

\Valton. 8v'o. cloth. %s. td. 
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Boole — continued. 

l86o.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Watson and Routk. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. *js. 6d. 
1864.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and Wil- 

KINSON. 8vo. cloth. lOS. 6(/. 

These volumes will befound oj great value to Teackers and Siudeftts, as 
iftdicating tke sfyle and range of mathtmatical study in the University oJ 
Cambridge, 

CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARV NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHV, for the Degree of B. A. Originally compiled by 
J. C. Snowball, m. a., late FelIow of St John's College. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, and adapted for the Middle- 
Class Examinations by Thomas Lund, B.D., Late FeIlow and 
Lecturer of St. John*s College, Editor of Wood*s Algebra, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 5/. 

TTiis work will he found adapted to the ivants, not only of Unvversity 
Students, Inti also ofmany otkers who require a short course of Meckanks 
and HydrostaticSy and especially of the candidates at our Middle Class 
Exaviinaiions, At the end of each chapter a series of easy questions is 
addedfor the exercise of the študent, 

CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 
The Complete Work, in Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth, 7/. 4/. 

Only a few copies remain on hand, Among Contributors to this 
work will be found Sir W. Thomson^ Stokes^ Adams^ Boole^ Sir IV. R, 
Haniilton^ De Morgan^ Cayley^ Sylvester^ Jellett^ and other distinguishai 
mathematicians, 

Candler.— HELP to ARITHMETIC. Designed for the iise of 
Schools. By H. Candler, M.A. Mathematical Master of 
Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

This ivork is intended as a companion to any text-book that may be 
in use, ** The main difficulties which boys experience in the different 
rules are skilfully deali with and removed^ — MuSEUM. 
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Cheyne.— Worksby C. H. H. CHEVNE, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

AN ELEMENTARV TKEATISE ON THE PLANETARV 
THEORV. With a CoUection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Cro\vn 8vo. cloth. 6^. 6d, 

In this volume^ an attenipt kos been made to produce a ireatise on tke 
Planetary theory^ ivhick, heing elementary in chai^ader^ shotdd be so far 
complete, as to contain ali tkat is usually reguired by students in the 
Unvversity ofCambridge, In the New Edition the work has been carefully 
revised. The stability of the Planetary Sysfem has been more /ully treated, 
and an elegant geometrical explanation of the for mulce for the secular 
variation of the node and inclination has been introduced. 

THE EARTH'S MOTION OF ROTATION. Crown 8vo. 
3^. dd, 

TTie first part ofthis ivork consists of an application ofthe methodofthe 
variation of elements to the general problem of rotation. In the second 
part the general rotation formulce are applied to the particular čase of 
the earth. 

Childe.— THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ELLIP- 

SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE Nth 

DEGREE. By the Rev. G^ F. Childe, M. A., Author of 

" Ray Surfaces," " Related Caustics," &c. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The object oj this volume is to develop peculiarities in the Ellipsoid ; 

andf further^ to establish analogous properties in the unlimited congeneric 

series of ivhich this remar kable surface is a constituent, 

Christie.— A collection of elementarv test- 

QUESTIONS in PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Horaer's Melhod. By James 
R. Christie, F.R.S., late First Mathematical Master at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8ve. cloth. &f. 6d, 

The series of Mathematical exercises here offered to the public is collected 
from those ivhich the author has^ from tirne to time^ proposed for solution 
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by his pupUs during a long career nt tke Royal Military Academy, A 
študent who finds thathe is able to solve tke larger portion ofthese exercises^ 
may consider that he is thoroughly well grounded in the elemeniary prin- 
ci />les of pure and mixed Mathematics, 

Dalton.— ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Progressivdj 
arranged, wlth Exgrcises and £xammation Papers. By the Rev. 
T. Dalton, M. A., Assistant Master of Eton College. i8mo. 
cloth. 2J. ^d, AnsTvers to the Examples are appended, 

Day. — PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLV. PART I., THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M. A., Head Master oi 
Sedburgh Grammar SchooL Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

The object of this book is the introduction of a treatment of Conic 
Scctions ivhich should be simple and natiiral, and lead by an easy transi- 
tion to the analy tičal methods, ivithout dei>arting front the strict geametry 
oj Euclid, 

DodgSOn.— AN ELEMENTARV TREATISE ON DETER- 
MINANTS, with their Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry. By Charles L Dodgson, 
M. A., Študent and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Small 4to. cloth. lOf. dd, 

The object ofthe author is to present thesubject as a contintious chain of 
argument^ separated from ali accessories of explanation or illustration. 
Ali such explanation and illustration as seemed necessary for a beginner 
are introduced either in the form of foot-notes, or^ where that would have 
occupied too muc h room^ of Appendices, ** The work^' says the 
Educational Times, ^*forms a valuable addition to the treatises we 
possess on modern Algebra,'^ 

Drew.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By \V. H. Drew, M. A., St John's College, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4J. 6d, 
In this wcrk the sub/cct of Conic Sections has been placed betore the stitdent 
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Drew — continued, 

in siich a form that^ it is hoped^ after mastering tke elements ofEuclid^ he 
mayfind it an easy and interesiing continuation of kis geometricai studies, 
IVith a vieWi also^ of rendering tke work a complete manual o/ what is 
required at tke Universities^ there kave either been embodied into tke text or 
inserted among tke exampies, every book-work guestion^ problem, and rider^ 
tvhich has been proposed in tke Cambrid^e examinations up to the present 
tirne, 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREWS CONIC 
SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 45-. dd. 

Earnshaw (S.) — partial differential equa- 

TIONS. An Essay towards an entirely New Method of Inte- 
grating them. By S. Earnshaw, M. A., St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

Edgar (J. H.) and Pritchard (G. S.)^NOTE-BOOK ON 

PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRV. 
Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By J. H. Edgar, 
M. A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the Royal School of 
Mineš, and G. S. Pritchard, late Master for Descriptive 
Geometry, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, Globe 8vo. 3 j. 

Ferrers. — AN ELEMENTARV TREATISE ON TRILINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the 
Theory of Projectors. By the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ds, 6d, 

The object of the author in 7vriting on this subject has mainly been to 
plače it on a basis altogether iftdependent o/ the ordinary Cartesian system, 
instead of regarding it as only a spccial form of Abridged Kotation, 
A shori chafter on Dderminants has been introduced. 
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Frost.— THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA. With Notes and lUustrations. Also a collection of 
Problems, principally intended as Examples of Newtoii's Methods- 
By Tercival Frost, M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Mathematical Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth. lOf. 6^. 

Uu authof^s principal intentton is to explain difficultia ijokick niay be 
encountered by the študent on first reading the Principia, and to iliustraU 
tki advanfages of a careful study of the methods einployed by Neivton^ by 
shoTving the extent to rvhich they may be applied in the solution of problems ; 
he has also endeavoured to give assistance to the študent who is engaged in 
the study of the higher branches of mathematies^ by representing in a 
geonietrical form several of the processes employed in the DifferenticU and 
Integral Calculus^ and in the analytical investigations of Dynamics, 

Frost and Wolstenholme. — a treatise on solid 

GEOMETRV. By Pkrcival Frost, M. A., and the Rev. J. 

WoLSTENHOLME, M. A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's 

College. 8vo. cloth. i&f. 
Theauthors have endeavoured to present before students as comprehensive 
a view of the subject as possible. Intending to make the subject accessible, 
at least in the earlier portion^ to ali classes of students, they have endea- 
voured to explain czmpletely ali the processes ivhich are most useful in 
dealing with ordinary theorems and problems, thus directing the študent 
to the selection of methods ivhich are best adapted to the exigencies of each 
problem. In the more difficult porttons ofthe subject, they have considered 
themselves to be addressing a higher class op students ; and they have there 
tried to lay a good foundation on "ivhich to build, if any reader should 
wish to pursue the science beyond the limits to ivhich the ivork extends, 

Godfray. — Works by HUGH GODFRAV, M. A. Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMV, for the Use of CoUeges and 
Schools. 8vo. cloth. I2s, 6</. 
TTiis book embraces ali those branches of Astronomy ivhich have, from 
tirne to tirne, been recommended by the Cambridge Boatd of Mathematical 
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G o df ray — conti?iued, 

Studies : hut by far the larger and easier poriion, adapted to the firsi tkree 
days of the Examination for Honours^ may be read by the more 
advanced pupils in many of our schools, The author^s aim has been to 
convey clear and distinct ideas of the celestial phenometia, ^^ It is a 
ivorking book^** says the Guardian, ^* taking AUronomy in its proper 
plače in mathematical sciences. . . . It is a book luhich is not likely to 
be got up unintelligentlyy 

AN ELEMENTARV TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORV, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the tirne of Newton. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. dd, 

These pages -mil, it is hoped, form an introduction to more recondite 
ivorks, Dificulties have been discussed at considerable length. The 
selection of the method folloived with regard to analytical solutions, 
ivhich is the sam^ as that of Airy^ Herschel^ čr^c. was mode on account 
of its simplicity ; it is, moreozfer, the method ivhich has obtained in the 
Unvversity of Cambridge, " As an elenientary treatise and introduction 
to the subjecty we think it may justly claim to supersede ali former ones^ — 
London, Edin. and Dublin Phii« Magazine. 

Hemming.— AN ELEMENTARV TREATISE ON THE 
DlFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use of CoUeges and Schools. By G. \V. Hemming, M. A., 
Fellow of St. John*s CoUege, Cambridge. Second Edition, wlth 
Corrections and Additions. 8vo. cloth. gj. 

" There is no book in common usefrom which so clear and exact a 
knoTvledge of the principles of the Calculus can be so readily obtained.^ 
Literarv Gazette, 
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Jones and Cheyne. — algebraical exercises, Pro- 

gressively arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M. A., and C. H. 

Chevne, m. a. , F. R. A. S. , Mathematical Masters of Westminster 

School. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

This little book is intended to meet a difficulty ivhich is probably felt more 

or less by ali engaged in teaching Algebra to beginners. It is, that while 
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tuw ideas are being acguiredf old onts are forgotten. In tke belU/' thal 
konstant practice is tke only remedy for ihis, tke present series of fniscel- 
laneous exercises Iias been prepared, Their peculiarity consists in this^ 
that though miscellaneous ihey are yet Progressive, and may be used by 
the pHpU almost from tke commencement of kis studies, They are not 
inUndcd to supersede the systematically arranged examples to be found in 
ordinary treatises on Algebra, but rather to supplement tkem, The book 
heing intertded chiefly for Schools and Junior Students, the higher ^arts 
of Ah^cbra have not been included, 

Kitchener.— A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawmg preparatoiy to the Studj 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By F. E. Kitch£N£R, 
M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. 4to. 2j. 

// is the object ofthis book to make some way tu overcoming the difficulHes 
of Geometrical conception, before the mind is called to the attack o/ 
Geometrical theorems, A few simple methods of construction are t^rven ; 
And space is left on each page, in order that the learner may araw in the 
fi^ures, 

Morgan.— A collection of problems and exam. 

PLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Ansvjrers. By H. A. 

Morgan, M. A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 

College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d, 
This book contaifts a number of problems, chiefly elementary, in the 
Mathematical subjects usually recul at Cambridge. They have been 
selecied from the papers set during late years at Jesus College, Veryfew 
of them are to be met with in other collections, and by far the larger 
number are due to some of the most distinguished Maihematicians in the 
University, 

Newton's PRINCIPIA. 4to. cloth. 31J. 6d. 

It is a sufficient guarantee of the rdiability of this complete edition of 
K<riVton's Principia that it has been printedfor and under the čare of PrO' 
fessor Sir IVilliam Thomson and Professor Blackburn, of Clasgozv Uni- 
'versity. The folloiving notice is prefixed : — * * Finding that ali th e editions 
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of tke Principia are now out of print^ we kave been induced to reprint 
JVewton^s lasi edition [o/ 1 726] ivitkout note or commenf, only introducing 
tke *^ Corrigendd* of tke old copy and correcting typographical errors." 
Thebookis of a handsome size, with large type, fine thick paper, andcleanly 
cut fgureSf and is theonly modern edition containing tke ivhole of Neivton^ s 
great ivork. 

Parkinson. — Works by S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., Fellowand 
Tutor of St John's College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARV TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a CoUection of Examples. Fourth edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 9^. dd. 

In preparing a fourth edition of this zvork the author has kept the samt 
object in view as he had in the former editions — namely^ to include in it 
such portions of Theoretical Mechanics as can be conveniently investigated 
vnthout the use oj the Differential Calculus^ and so render tt suttdhle as 
a manual for the junior classes in the University dnd the higher classes 
in Schools, IVith one or two short ex€eptions^ the študent is not presumea 
to require a knowledge oj any branches of Mathematics beyond the element s 
of Algebra^ Geometry, and Trigonometry, Several additional propositions 
kave been incorporated in the ivork for the purpose of rendering it more 
cnmplete ; and the collection of Examples and Problems hcts been largely 
increased, 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. lar. 6d. 

A collection of examples and problems has been appended to this ivork ^ 
ivhich are sufficiently numerous and varicd in character to affbrd useful 
exercise for the študent. For the greater part of them^ recourse has been 
hcui to the Examination Papers set in the Universitv and the seve^-ai 
Colleges during the last twenty years» 

Phear.— ELEMENTARV HVDROSTATICS. With Numerous 
Examples. By J. B. Phear, M. A., Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 5j. 6d. 
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Tkis edition has been carefully revised tkrottghout^ and manv neTv 
illustraiions dud examples odded^ which it is hoped will increas^ its 
usefulness to stttdetits at tke Universities and in Schools. In accordance 
nnth suggestions from many engaged in tuition, answers to ali th^ 
Exaniples have been given at the end of tke book, 

Pratt.— A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPLACIi:'S 
FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
By John H. Pratt, M. A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of 
** The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy." Third 
Edition« Crown 8vo. cloth. dr. €</. 

Tke author^ s chief design in tkis treatise is to give an answer to the 
guestion^ " I/as the Earth acguired its present form from being originally 
in a fiuid state ? " Tkis Edition is a complete revision oftheformer ones, 

Puckle.— AN ELEMENT ARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRV. With Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Soiution ; especially designed for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M. A., Head Master of 
Windermere CoUege. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 7j. 6d. 

Tkis tvor k is recommcnded by the Syndicate of the Cambridge Local 
ExaminationSf and is the text book in Harvard Univtrsiiyy U.S. The 
Athen^EUM says the Author ^^ displays an intimate acquaintance 
witk the difficulties likely to be felt, togeihcr with a singidar aptitude in 
removing tliem." 

Rawlinson. — ELEMENTARV STATICS, by the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, m. a. Edited by the Rev. Edward Sturges, M. A., 
of Emmanuel CoUege, Cambridge, and late Professor of the Applied 
Sciences, Elphinstone CoUege, Bombay. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4J. 6d. 

Published under the autkority of Her Mafesty*s Secretary of State for 
India^ for use in the Government Schools and Colleges in India. " Tkis 
manual may take its plače among the most exhaustive, yet clear andsimple^ 
7ve have met zcvV//."— Oriental Budget. 
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Reynolds.— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARV 
GEOMETRV. By E. M. Revnolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton CoUege. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

Some change^ it is evident^ in our English ways oftmching can now no 
longer be postponed^ and this little booky mainly dervvedfrom Frenck and 
German sources^ has been written in tke kope of facilitating that ckange. 
It has been constrtuted on one plan throughout, that of always giving in 
tke simplest possible fomi the direct proof from the nature ofthe čase. The 
axioms necessary to this simplicity have been assnmed ivithout hesitation^ 
and no scruplc has been felt as to the increase oftheir number, or the 
acceptance of as many elementary notions as common experience places 
past ali doubt, The book differs most. from established teachijig in its con- 
structioTtSf and in its early application of Arithmetic to Geometry. 

Routh. — AN ELEMENTARV TREATISE ON THE DVNA- 
MICS OF THE SVSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
Numerous Examples. By Edward John Routh, M. A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter*s CoUege, Cambridge; 
Examiner in the University of London. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 14J. 

In this edition the author has made several additions to each chapter, 
He has tried, even at the risk oj some little repetition, to make each 
chapter^ as far as possible^ complete in itself so that ali that relates to any 
one part ofthe subject may befound in the same plače. This arrangement 
ivill enable every študent to select his own order in ivhich to read the 
subject. The Examples ivhich will be Jound at the end of each chapter 
have been chiefly selected frofn the Examination Papers ivhich have been 
set in the University and the Colleges in the lastfeiv years. 

Smith (Barnard). — Works by barnard smith, m. a., 

Rector of Glaston, Rutlandshire, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter's CoUege, Cambridge. 
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Smith (Barnard) — contintted. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Applica- 
tion ; with numerous systematically arranged £xample8 taken from 
the Cambridge £xamination Papers, with especial reference to the 
Ordinarjr £xamination for the B. A. D^ree. Eleventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. lOf. td, 

This manual is rtow extensrvely used in Schools and Colleges^ both in 
England and in the Colonies, It has also been/ound of great service far 
students preparing for the Middle Class and Civil and Military Servtce 
Examinations^ from the čare that has heen taken to elucidaie the principles 
of ali the rules, The present edition has heen carefully revised. ** To 
ali those ivhose minds are sufficiently developed to comprehend the stmplest 
mathefnatical reasoning^ and who have not yet ihoroughly mastered the 
principles of Arithmetic and Algebra^ it is calculated to be of grmt 
advantage,'*'* — Athen^EUM. Ofthisivork^ alsOy one of the highest possible 
authorities^ the late Dean Pcacock^ loriies : " Mr. Smith* s ivork is a most 
useful pitblication. The ndes are stated tvith great clearness, The 
examples are well selected^ and ivorked out with just sufficient detail, 
ivithout being encumbered by too minute explanations ; and there prcuails 
throughout it that just proportton of thtory and practice, vihich is the 
crowning excellence of an elementarywork.** 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 4^. 6d, 

Adapted from the authot^s ivork on ^^ Arithmetic and Algebra^** by the 
omission of the algebraic portion^ and by the introduction of new exercises. 
The reason of each arithmetical process is fully exhibited. The system of 
Decimal Coinage is explained ; and answers to the exercises are appended 
eU the end. This Arithmetic i? characterised as " admirably adapted for 
instruction, comhining just sufficient theory with a large and well-selected 
colleciion of exercises for pracHce^ — ^Journal of Education. 

COMPANION TO ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 

[Prepr.ring. 
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Smith (Barnard) — coniinued, 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. Sj*. 6d, 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers. Crown 8vo. limp 
cloth. 2J. 6</. 

Or sold separately, Part I. u. ; Part II. u. ; Answers, 6d. 

These Exercises kave been published in order to give tke pupU examples 
in every rule o/ Arithmetic, The greater number kave been carefully, 
comtUed from tke latest Universify and School Examin(Uion Papers, 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. cloth. 3^. 
Or sold separately, Parts I. and II. loaT. each ; Part III. \s, 

This manual, published at the request of many schoolmasters^ and 
€hiefly intended for National and Elementary Schools, has been prepared 
on the same plan as that adopted in the author^s School Arithmetic^ which 
is in extensive circulation in England and abroad, The Metrical Tables 
have been introduced, from the conviction on the part of the author, that 
the knoTvledge of such tables, and the mode of applying them, will be o 
great use to the rising genercUion, 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Com- 
plete in one volume, iSmo. cloth, ds, 6d. ; or Parts I. II. and III. 
2x. 6d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL AND 
ELEMENTARV SCHOOLS. i8mo. cloth. Or separately, 
Part I. 2d, ; Part II. 3</. ; Part III. 'jd, Answers, 6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo. cloth. is, 6d, 

This Shilling Book of Arithmetic has been prepared for the usi of 
National and other schools at the urgent reguest of numerous mcuters of 
schools both at home and abroad. The Explanations oj the Rules, and 
the Examples will^ it is hoped, be found suited to the most elementary 
classes. 
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Smith (Barnard) — continued, 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. doth. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. doth. 
I J. td, The same, with Answers, i8ma i^. 9^/. 

The object o/ these Examination Papers is to test students boih in. tke 
theory and practice of Arithmetic, It is hoped tkat tke meihod adopied 
will lead students to deduce results front general principles rather theui 
to apply stated rules. Tke author believes tkat tke practice of ghdng 
examples under partiailar rules makes tke ivorking oj Aritkmetic ^iie 
meckanicalf and tends to tkrow ali hut very clever boys off their balance 
vjken a general paper on tke subject isput before tkem, 

KEV TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 
I Smo. cloth. 4r. 6^. 

THE METRIC SVSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATION, with numerous Examples, written 
expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. New Edition. 
I Smo. cloth 8ewed. yi. 

In tke New Code of Regulations issued by tke Council of Education it 
is sicUed " tkat in ali sckools ckildren in Standards V. and VI. skauld 
know tke principles of tke Metric System^ and be oble to explain tke 
advantages to be gained front uniformityin tke metkod offormingmultiples 
and sub-multiples of tke unit.^^ In tkis little book Mr. Smitk in a 
clear^ simple^ and interesting manner explains tke principle of tke 
Metric Systemy and in considerable detail expounds tke Frenck system^ 
and its rdation to tke ordinary Engltsk metkod, taking tke pupil on as 
far as Compound Dvvision, Tke book contains numerotts Examples, and 
tTvo ivood-cuts illttstrating tke Metric Tables of Surface and Solidity, 
Ansivers to tke Examples are appended, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SVSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 m. 
by 34 in. on RoUer, is. 6d. On Roller, mounted and Tamished, 
priče 3x. 6d, Also on a Card, priče id. 
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By tke New Edticational Code it is ordained tkat a Chart of tke Metric 
Syst€m be conspicuously hung up on tke ivalls of every school under 
government inspection, The publishers belieue that tke present Chart ivill 
befound to answer aH the requirements of tke Code, and afford afuU and 
perfectly intelligible view of the principles of the Metric System. The 
principle of the system is clearly staied and Ulustrated by examples j^the 
Method of Forming the Tables is setforth ; Tables follaiv, clearly sheiving 
the English ^uivalent oftheFrench measures of—i. Length ; 2. Surface; 
'^, Solidity ; 4. Weight ; 5. Capacity. At thebottomoftheChartisdrawn 
afull-length Metric Measure, subdivided distinctly and intelligently into 
DecimetreSf Centimetres^ and Millimetres, 



Smith (J. Brook). — ARITHMETIC IN THEORV AND 
PRACTICE, rOR ADVANCED PUPILS. By J. Brook 
Smith, M. A. Part I. Crown 8vo. 3J. dd, 

The folloTving pages form the first part of a Treatise on Arithmetic, in 
which the Author hcts endeavoured from very simple priticiples to explain, 
in a full and satisfactory mantur, ali the more important processes in 
that subject, The proofs have in ali cctses been given in a form entirely 
arithmeticalf and at the end of every chapter several examples have been 
Tvorked out at length^ and the best practical method of operation carefully 
pointed out, 

Snowball.— THE elements of plane and SPHERI- 

CAL TRIGONOMETRV ; with the Construction and Use of 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M. A. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7j. 6</. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, the text has been 
subjected to a careful revision ; the proofs of some of the more impor- 
tant propositions have been rendered more strict and general; and a 
considerable addition of more than two hundred examplesy taken princi- 
pallyfrom the guestions set of late years in ihepublic examinations of the 
Unvversity and of individual Colleges, has been made to the collection oj 
Examples and Problems for prOctice, 

C 2 
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Tait and Steele.— a treatise on dvnamics of a 

PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor Tait and 
Mr. Steele. New Edition Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. lOJ. 6</. 

In tkis treatise ivUl be found ali the ordinary propositions^ connected 
ivith tke Dynamics o/ Partkles^ which can be conveniently deduced without 
the tise of jy Alemberf s Principle, Throughout the book will be found a 
iiiimber of illustratvve examples introduced in the Uxt, and for the most 
pa rt completely warked out ; others with occasional solutions or hints to 
dssist tke študent are appended to each ckapter, For by far the greatčr 
portion of these, tke Cambridge Senate-House and College Examinatioft 
Papers kave been applied to. In the new edition numerous trivial errors^ 
and a few of a more serious character, kave been corrected, ivhUe inany 
netv examples have been added. 

• 

Taylor.— GEOMETRICAL CONICS; including Anharmonic 
Ratio and Projection, with numerous Examples. By C. Tavlor, 
B. A., Scholar of St. John's CoUege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
*!s,6d. 

Thisviork contains elementary proofs of the principal properties of Conic 
Seciions, to^ether witk chapters on Projection and Anharmonic Ratio. 

Tebay.— ELEMENTARV MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 

With numerous Examples. By Septimus Tebay, B.A., Head 

Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar Scbool, Rivington. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. 3j. 6</. 

Tke object of the present work is to enable boys to acquire a moderate 

knozvledge of Mensuration in a reasonable tirne. Ali difficult and useless 

maiter kas been avoidai. Tke examples for the most i>art are easy, and 

the rules are concise. *^A very compact useful manual." — Spectator. 

Todhunter.— Work8 by I. TODHUNTER, M. A., F.R.S., 

of St John's College, Cambridge. 

" T1iey are ali good, and each volume adds to the value of the rest." — 
Fri:eman. " Perspicuous language, vigorous investigations, scrutiny of 
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Todhunter (I.) — continued, 

difficultieSf and metkodical treatment^ characterist Mr. Todhuntet' &.- 
ivorks." — CiviL Engineer. 



THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of ČolTeges and ' 
Schools. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 3r. dd. 

As ihe elements of Euclid are usually placed in tke Jiands of young 
stttdentSf it is important to exhibit tke ivork in such a form as will assist 
tkem in overcoming tke difficulties ivkich they experience on their first in- 
troduction to processes of continuous argument. No method appears to be 
so useful as tkat of breaking up tke demonstrations into their constituent 
parts ; a plan strongly recommended by Professor De Morgan, I ji. the 
present Edition each distinct assertion in tke argument begins a ttezv line : 
and at tke ends o/ tke lines are placed tke necessary references to tke 
preceding principles on ivkick tke assertions depend. Tke longer proposi- 
tions are distributed into subordinate parts ^ ivkick are distinguished by 
breaks at tke beginning of tke lines. Notes, appendijc, and a collicžion ojj 
exercises are added. 



MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With Numerous Examples. 
iSrao. cloth. 2s, 6d, 

Tke subjects included in the present work are tkose ivkick kave jcsually 
found a plače in Elementary TrecLtises on Mensuration. Tke mode of 
ireatment kos been determined by tke fact tkat tke vjork is intended for tke 
use of beginners, Accordingly it is divided into skort independent ckapters^ 
ivkick are folloived by appropriate examples, A knoivledge of tke elements 
ofAritkmetic is ali tkat is assumed; aTtd in connexion witk most of tke 
Rules of Mensuration it kas been found praeticable to give suck explana- 
tions and tllustrations as ivill supplv tke plače of formal matkefnatical 
demonstrations, ivkick ivould kave been unsuitable to tke ckaracter of the 
work, ^^ For simplicity and clearness of arrangement it is unsurpassed 
by any text-book on the subkct ivkick kas come undcr our notice,''^ — 
Educational Times. 
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ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. New 
Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2J. 6^. 
Great pains have been taken to render this loork intčlligible to young 
studettts, by th€ use of simpU language and by copious explanations. In 
determining the subjects to be included and tke space to be assigned to eacA, 
theAuthorhas been guided by tke papers given at the variatis examinations 
in elementary Algebra whick are now carried on in this country, The 
book may be said to consist of three parts, The first part contains the 
elementary operations in integral and practional expressions; the second 
the solution o/eqi*ations and problems ; the third treats of various subjects 
ivhich are introduced but rarely into examinaiion papers, and are more 
briefly discussed. JProvision has at the same tirne been mode for the 
introduction of easy eguations and problems at an early stage—forthose 
who prefer such a course. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
dr. 6</. 

TRIGONOMETRV FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s, 6d. 
Intended to serve as an introdiution to the larger treatise on Plane 
Trigoftometr}', published by theAuthor, The same plan has been adopted 
as in the Algebra for Beginners : the subjeci isdiscussed in short chapters^ 
and a collection of examples is attached to each chapter. The first fourteen 
chapters present the geometrical part of Plane Trigonometry ; and contain 
ali that is necessary for practical purposes, The ra nge of matter included 
is such as seems reguired by the various examinations in elementary Tri- 
gonometry ivhich are now carried on in the country, Ansivers are 
-appended. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
Second Edition. iSmo. cloth. 4^. d/. 
Intended as a companion to the two preceding books, The work forms 
an elementary treatise on demonstrative mechanics. It may be true that 
this part of mixed matheniatics has been sometimes made too abstract and 
ipeculative; but it can hardly be doubted that a knowledge of the elements 
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at least of the theory of the subject is extremely valuable even for thos 
who are mainly concerned with firaciical results, The Author has accord* 
ingly endeavoured to provide a suitable introduction to the study of appliea 
as well as of t/ieoretical mechanics, The work consists of two parts^ 
namely^ Statics and Dynamics, It wUl be Jound to contain ali that is 
usitally comprised in elenientary treatises on Mechanics^ together with some 
additions. 



ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. clotlu 'js, 6d. 

This ivork contains ali the propositions ivhich are usually included in 
elementary treatises on Algebra, and a large number of Examples for 
Exercise. The author has sought to render the work easily intelligihle to 
students, tuithout impairing the accura€y of the demonstrationsj or con- 
tracting the limits of the subject, The Examples, about Sixteen hundred 
and fifty in number , have been selected ivith a view to illustrate every part 
of the subject, Each chapter is complete in itself; and the work will be 
found peculiarly adapted to the wants o/ students ivho are without the aid 
of a teacher^ The Answers to the examples, ivith hints for the solution of 
some in ivhich assistance may be needed, are given at the end of the book. 
In the present edition two New Chapter s and Three hundred miscellaneous 
Examples have been added. T/te latter are arranged in sets, each set 
cofttaining ten examples. ** It has merits ivhich unquestionably places 
it first in the class to ivhich it belongs."*^ — Educator. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. lor. dd, 

AN ELEMENTARV TREATISE ON THE THEORV OF 
EQUATIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. doth. 
7^. dd, 

This treatise contains ali the propositions ivhich are usually included 
in elementary treatises on the th&>ry of EquationSy together ivith Examples 
for exercise. These have been selected from the College and University 
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Examinaiion Papers, and tke resuits kave been given when it appeared 
necessary. In order to exhibit a comprehensrve viav of the subject^ the 
treatise includes investigations which are not found in ali the preceding 
eUmentary treatises^ andalso some investigations which are not to be found 
in an^ of them, For the second edition tke work haK been revised and 
some additions have been mode, the most important being an account of 
the researches of Professor Sylvester respecting Neiotof^s RuU, *^ A 
thoroughly trustworthy^ complete^ and yet not too elaborate treatise." 
Philosophical Magazine. 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRV. For Schools and CoUeges. Fourtk 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. ^s, 

The design of this work has been to render the stibject intelligibU to 
beginners, and at the same tirne to ajford the študent the opportunUy of 
obtaining ali the Information tvhich he will reguire on this branch of 
Mathematics, Each chapter is followed by a set of Examples: those 
vohich are entitled Miscellaneous £xamples, together with a few in some 
tfthe other sets, may be advantageously reserved by the študent for exercise 
after he has mode some progress in the subject, Jn the Second Edition 
the hintsfor the solution ofthe Examples have been considerably increased. 



A TREATISE ON SPHERfCAL TRIGONOMETRV. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4^. 6d, 

The present ivork is construded on the same plan as the treatise on 
Plane Trigonometry^ to ivhich it is tntended as a seguel. In the account 
of Napiet^s Rules of Circular Parts, an explanation has been given of a 
method of proof devised by Napier, luhich seems to have been overlooked 
by most modem writers on the subject. Considerable labour has been 
hestoived on the text in order to render it comprehensrve and dccurate, and 
the Examples {selected chiefly from College Examination Papers) ha^f 
ali been carefully verified, ^^ For educational purposes this\vork seems 
to be superior to any others on the subject.'''' — Critic. 
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PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRV, as applied to the Straigjit 

Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. Fourth 

Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7^. (>d. 

The author has here endeavaured to exhibti the subject in a simple 

tnannerfor the benefit oj beginners^ and at the same tirne to include in one 

volume ali that students usually require. In addition, therefore^ to the 

propositions ivhich have always appeared in stuh treatises, he has intro' 

duced the methods of abridged notation, luhich are o/ more recent origin ; 

these methods^ ivhich are of a less elementary character than the rest of the 

worky areplaced in separate chapters, and may be omitted by the študent 

atfirst, 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. Fiftli Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. lar. dd, 

The author has endeavoured in the i>resent work to exhibit a compre^ 
hensrve vieiv of the Differential Calculus on the method of limits. In the 
more elemefttaty portions he has entered into considerable detail in the 
explanationSf with the hope that a reader ivho is ivithout the assistance of a 
tutor may be enabled to acquire a competent acquaintance ivith the subject, 
The method adopted is that of Differential Coefficients. To the different 
chapters are appended examples sufficiently numerous to render another 
book unnecessary ; these examples being mostly selected from College Ex- 
amination Papers, ^* It has already taken its plače as the text-baok 
on that subject" — Philosophical Magazine. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND IT 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Third Editio 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. icxr. 6d, 

This is designi as a work at once elementary and complete, adapted 
for the use of beginners, and sufficientfor the tuants of advanced students 
In the selection of the propositions^ and in the mode of establishingi hi*n^ 
it has been sought to exhibit the principles clearly^ and to illustrate 
ali their most important results, The process of summation has been 
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repe(U€dly brought fonoard^ with tke vieiv Of securing tke attention of 
tke študent to tke nottoru nvkickform tke true foundtUion oftke Calculus 
itsel/f as well as ofits most vaiuable applications, Every attempt has been 
mode to explain tkosedifficulties wkick us%taUy perplex beginners^ especiaUy 
Vfitk reference to tke limits of integrations, A new metkod kos been adopted 
tn regard to tke transfomiation of multiple integrals* Tke last ckapter 
deals witk tke Calculus of Variations, A large collection of exercisesy 
selected from College Examination Paper^, kos been appended to tke severa! 
ckatters, 

EKAMPLES OF ANALVTICAL GEOMETRV OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. clotli 4f. 

A TREATISE ON ANALVTICAL STATICS. With numerous 
Examples. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. 
doth. lar. dd. 

In tkis work on statics {treating of tke laws of tke eguilibrium ofbodies) 
zvili be found ali tke propositions wkick usually appear in treatises on 
Tkeoretical Statics. To tke different ckapters examples are appended^ 
Vfkick kave been principally selected from University Examination Papers. 
In tke Tkird Edition many additions kave been made, in order to ilius' 
trate tke application of tke principles of tke subject to tke solution o/ 
problems, 

Wilson (J. M.) — ELEMENT ARY GEOMETRV. Angles, 
Parallels, Triangles, Equivalent Fig^res, the Circle, and Propor- 
tion. By J. M. Wilson, M. A., Fellow of St John's College, 
Cambridge, and Matheoiatical Master in Rugby School. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 3J-. 6d, 

Tke distinctive features of tkis work are intended to be tke folloiving. 
Tke classification of Tkeorenis according to tkeir subjects ; tke separation 
of Tkeorems and Problems; tke use of kypotketical constructions ; tke 
adoption of independent proofs wkere tkey are possible and simi>le ; the 
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iniroduciion of tke terms locus, projection, &c. ; the importance given to 
tke noUon of direction as the property of a straight line ; the intermixing 
of exercisesy classified according to the methods adopted for their solution ; 
the diminution of the number of Theorems ; the compression of proofs, 
€specially in the later parts of the book ; the tacit, instead of the explicit^ 
reference to axioins ; and the treatment of paraltels, ** The methods em- 
ployed harue thegreat fnerit of suggesting a ready application to the solution 
offresh problems" — GUARDIAN. 

ELEMENTARV GEOMETRV. PART II. (separately). The 
Circle and Proportion. By J. M. WiLSON, M. A. £xtra fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d 

Wilson (W. P.) — A TREATISE ON DVNAMICS. By 
W. P. WiLSON, M. A., Fellow of St. John's CoUege, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's CoUege, Belfast. 8vo. 
9J. 6d, 

Wolstenholnie. — A BOOK OF mathematical 

PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By JosEPH WoLSTENHOLME, rellow of Christ's College, some- 
time Fellow of St. John*s College, and lately Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics at Christ*s College. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8j. 6d, 

CONTENTS: — Geometry {Euclid) — Algebror— Plane Trigonometry — 
Geometrical Conic Sections — Analytical Conic Sections — Theory of Egtia- 
tions — Differential Calculus — Integral Calculus — Solid Geometry — Statics 
— Elementary Dynamics — Newton — Dynamics of a Point — Dynami€s oj 
a RigidBody — Hydrostatics — Geometrical Opttcs — Spherical Trigonometry 
and Plane Astronomy. * * Judidous^ symmetricaly and well arranged^ — 
Guardian. 
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SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARV CLASS-BOOKS. 

The importonce of Science as an element of sound educa- 
tion is now generally acknowledged ; and accordingIy it 
is obtaining a prominent plače in the ordinary course of 
school instruction. It is the intention of the Publishers to 
produce a complete series of Scientific Manuals, affording 
full and accurate elementaiy information, conveyed in clear 
and lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments ; and their 
names form a ready guarantee for the high character of the 
books. Subjoined is a list of those Manuals that have 
already appeared, with a short account of each. Others 
are in active preparation ; and the whole will constitute a 
standard series specially adapted to the requirements of be- 
ginners, whether for private study or for school instruction. 

ASTRONOMV, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMV. With lUustrations. By G. B. 
AiRY, Astronomer Royal. Sixth and cheaper Edition. i8mo. 
cloth. 4r. (}d, 

This luork consists of six lectures, which are intended " to explain to> 
intelligent persons the principles on ivhich the instruments of an Observa^ 
torv are constituted (otnitting ali details, so far as th4y are merely sub-^ 
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sidiary)t and tke principles on ivhich tke observations mode with these 
instruments are treated for deduction of the distances and weights of tke 
bodies of the Šolar System, and of a few starš, omitiing ali minutm of 
formula, and ali troublesome details of calculation, " The speciality of this 
valutne is the direct reference of every step to the Observatory^ and thefull 
description of the methods and instrutnents of observation, 

ASTRONOMV. 

MR. LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARV LESSONS IN ASTRO- 
NOMV. With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Starš, and Nebulae, and numerous lUustrations. ByJ. Norman 
LoCKVER, F.R.S. Seventh Thousand. i8mo. ^s, ^d, 
The author has here aimed to give a connected view ofthe ivhole subject^ 
and to supplyfactSf and ideasfounded on thefacts^ to serve as a basisfor 
subseqttent study and discussion. The chapters treat of the Starš and 
NebuUe; the Sun; the Šolar System ; Apparent Movements ofthe Heavenly 
Bodies; the Measurement of Time ; Light ; the Telescope and Spectroscope ; 
Apparent Places ofthe Heavenly Bodies ; the Real Distances and Dimen- 
sions; Universal Gravitation. The most recent astronomical discaveries 
are incorporated, Mr. Lockyei^s work supplements that ofthe Astronomer 
Royal mentioned in the previous article. ** The book isfull^ clear, sound, 
and worthy of attention, not only as a popular expositiony but as a scientific 
* Index,^ " — Athen^um. " The most fascinating of elementary books 
en the Sciences^ — Nonconformist. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARV LESSONS 
IN ASTRONOMV. For the use of Schools. By John Forbes- 
RoBERTSON. i8mo. clothlimp. \s. 6d, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEV'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARV 
PHVSIOLOGV. With numerous Illustrations. By T. H, 
HUXLEY, F.R.S. Professor of Natural Histoi7 in the Royal School 
of Mineš. Seventeenth Thousand. iSmo. cloth. 4J. 6d, 
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This hook describes and explains^ in a series o/ graduaUd Ussons, tke 
principles oj Human Physiology ; or tke Structure and Functions qf thč 
Human £ody. The first lesson supplies a general vieio of the sudjec/. 
This isfollcrvaed by sections on ihe Vascular or Venous System^ and the 
Circulation / the Blood and the Lymph ; Respiration ; Sources of Zoss 
and of Gain to the Blood; the Function of Alimentaiion ; Motion and 
Locomotion ; Sensations and Sensory Organs; the Organ of Sight j the 
Coalescence of Sensations tuith one another andwith other States of Con- 
sciousness : the Nervous System and Jnnervation; Histology^ or the 
Minute Structure of the Tissues, A Table of Anatomical and Physio' 
logical Constants is appended, The lessons are fully illustrated ly 
numerous engravings, The manual is primarily intended to serve as a 
text'hook for teachers and leamers in boyi and girls' schoois, " I^ure 
gold throughout.^^ — Guardian. ** Unquestionadly the dearest and most 
complete elementary treatise on this subject that we possess in any 
languageJ*^ — Westminster Review. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLErS PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, m. d. i Smo. ix. 6</. 
These Ouestions were dravm up as aids to the instruction of a class oj 
joung people in Physiology, 

BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR OLIVER^S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARV 
BOTANV. WithnearlyTwoHunclred lUustrations. Eleventh 
Thousand. iSmo. cloth. 4J. 6</. 

This book is designed to teach the Elements of Botany on Professor 
Henslffuf s plan ofselected Types and by the use of Schedules, The earlier 
chapters, embracingthe elements of Structural and Physiological Botany^ 
introduce us to the methodical study of the Ordinat Types, The con- 
duding chapters are entitled^ *^ How to dry Plants^^ and ^* How to 
describe Plants.** A valuable Glossary is appended to the volume. In 
ihe preparaiion of this work free use has been made of the manuscript 
materials ofthe late Professor Henslono, 
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CHEMISTRV. 

PROFESSOR ROSCOE'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARV 
CHEMISTRV, INORGANIC AND aRGANIC. By Henrv 
E. RoscoE, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. of 
the Šolar Spectrum, and of tbe Alkalies and Alkaline Earths, 
New Edition. Twenty-ninth Thousand. i8mo. cloth. 4^. 6d, 

It has been the endeavour of the author to arrange the most importani 
facts and principles of Modem Chemistry in a plain but concise and 
scientific form^ suited to the present reguirements ofelementary instruction. 
For the purpose offacilitatingthe attainment ofexactitude in theknowledgi 
of the subjectf d series ofexercises and questions upon the lessons have been 
added, The metric system of toeights and measures^ and the centigrade 
thermometric scale, are used througkout the work. The new Edition^ 
besides new ivood-cuts, contains many additions and improvements, and 
includes the most important of the latest discoveries. ** As a standard 
general text-book it deserves to take a leading plače." — Spectator. ** We 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of ali our elementary treatises on 
Chemistry. — Medical Times. 



POLITICAL ECONOMV. 

POLITIC AL ECONOMV FOR BEGINNERS. By Millicent 
G. Fawcett. i Smo. 2s. dd. 

ThefoiloTvingpages hqve beefi ivritten mainlywith the hope that a shori 
and elementary book might help to make Political Economy a more poptUar 
study in boy^ and girli schools. In order to adapt the book espccially for 
school use^ guestions have been added at the end of each chapter. * * Clear^ 
compacty and comprehensive. ' ' — D Al LY Ne ws. * * The relations ofcapital 
and labour have never been more simply or more clearly expounded. — 
Contemporarv Review. 
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LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARV LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Induc- 
tive, with copious Questions and £xamples, and a Vocabulaiy of 
Logical Terms. By W. Sta nley Jevons, M. A. , Professor of Logic 
in Owens College, Manchester. Second Edition. i8mo. 3^-. Od. 

In preparing these Lessons the author has attempUd to skow tkat Z^gic, 
evčft in its traditional forntf can be made a highly useful subject of study, 
and a pmoerful meatis of metttal exercise. Wiih this view he has ctvoided 
the use o/ superfluous technical termsj and has ahstained front entering 
into gttestions of a purely speculative or metaphysical ckaracter. JFor the 
ptierile illustrations too oflen found in works on Logic, examples draivn 
front tke distinct objects and ideas treated in the natural and experintental 
Sciences have been generally substituted. At the end of alntost evtry 
Lesson will be found references to the ivorks in ivhich the študent will most 
profitably continue his reading of the subject treated, so that this little 
volume may serve as a guide to a nfore extettded course of study. TTie 
Guardian thinks *^nothing can be better for a school-book," and the 
ATHENi€UM calls it ^* a manual alike simple, interesiing, and scientific.^^ 

PHVSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARV PHVSICS. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. "With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
liths of the Spectra of the Sun, Starš, and Nebulse. Fifth Thou- 
sand. I Smo. 4r. 6^. 
A description, in an elenientary manner, of the most important ofthose 
laws ivhich regulate the phenomena of nature. The actrve agents, heat, 
light, ela:tricity, etc, are regarded as vorieties of energy, and the ivork is 
so arranged that their rdation to one another, looked at in this light, and 
the paramount importance of the laws of energy are clearly brought out. 
The volume contains ali the necessary illustrations, and aplate represent- 
ing the Spectra of Sun, Starš, and Nebulce^ fornts a frontispiece. The 
Educational Times calls this " the beau ideal of a scientific text-book, 
clear, accuraie, and thorou^hJ*"* 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Flower (W. H.)— AN introduction to the oste- 

OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgecns 
of England in 1870. By W. H. FLOWEk, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiolog}'. 
"VVith numerous Illustrations. Globe 8vo. *is. (yd. 

Altkough thepresettt work contains the substance of a Course of Lectures, 
the form has been changed, so as the better to adapt it as a handbookfor 
students. Them'etical vieivs have been almost entirelv excluded: and ivhile 
it is impossible in a scientific treatise to avoid the employment o/ technical 
temtSf it has beeti the author^s endeavour to use no more than absolutcly 
necessary, and to exercise due čare in selecting only those that seem most 
appropriaie^ or which have received the sanction of general adoption, Wiih 
a veryfew exceptions the illustrations have beett drawn expresslvfor this 
workfrom specimens in the Museum ofthe Roval College of Surgeons, 

H O oker (Dr.)— the students flora of the 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., 
M. D., D. C. L., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Globe 
8vo. lor. 6d. 

The object oj this luork is to stipply students and field-botanists with a 
fuller account of the Plants of the British Islands than the manucis 
hiiherto in use aim at gtving. The Ordinat, Generic, and Specific 
characters have been re-ivritten, and are to a great extent original, and 
drawn/rom living or dried specimens, or both. ** Cannotfail to perfecily 
fulfil the purpose for ivhich it is intended" — Land AND Water. 
" Containing the fullest and most accurate manual ofthe kind that hasyet 
appeared." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

D 
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Oliver(Professor).— FIRST bookof indian botanv. 

By Daniel Oliver, F.R,S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium 
and Librar/ of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botanj 
in Universit)r CoUege, London. With numerous Illustrations. 
£xtra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 6^. 

This manual is^ in substance^ the atUhor^s *'^ Lessons in El€mefUary 
Botany" adaptedfor t*se in India, In preparing it he has hod in vieuf 
the Tvantf ojtenfdt^ of some handy risunU of Jndian Botany^ ivhich tnight 
be serviceable not only to residents of Jndia^ but also to any one about to 
proceed thither, desirous of getting some preliminary idea of the Botany oj 
tJiat country, ' * // contains a well-digested summary of ali essential kncTv- 
ledge pertaining to Indian botanyy vtrought out in accordance ivith the best 
principles ofscientific arrangement^ — Allen's Indian Mail. 

Other volumes ofthese Manuals will follavo. 



Bali (R. S., A.M.)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal CoUege of Science 
for Ireland. By Robert Sta\vell Ball, A. M., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal CoUege of 
Science for Ireland (Science and Art Department). Royal 8vo. 
i6j. 

"^hese twenty Lectures, delivered by the author in the spring of 1870, 
have in ihepresent volume been revised, and some of them rewritten. His 
aim has been to create in the mind of the študent physical ideas corre- 
sponding to theoretical laws, and ihus to prjduce a work ivhich may be 
regarded either as a supplement ar an introduciion to manuals oftheordic 
mechanics. To realize this design^ the copious use of expirimental 
illustrations was necessary. The apparatus used in the Lectures, and 
fi;nred in the volume, has been principaUy built upfrom Professor IVilliis 
mosf admirahle system. In the sel^tion of the subjects, the guestion of 
i>rcciical utility has in many cases ban regarded as the one of paramount 
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importance. Tki elenientary truths of Meckanics are too well kmnun to 
admit of novelty, but it is believed that tke mode of treatment ivhich is 
adopted is more or less original, This is especially tke čase in tke Lectures 
relating tofriction^ to tke mechanical paivers^ to tke strength ofHmber and 
structureSf to the lanvs of motion^ and to tke pendulum, The illustratums^ 
draum from the apparatus^ are nearly ali original^ and are beatitifully 
executed, 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun.).— first principles of 

CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHV. By Josiah P. Cooke, Jun., 
Ervine Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College, 
Crown 8vo. I2J. 

The object of the author in this book is to present the philosophy of 
Chemistrv in such a form that it can be made with prof t the subject o/ 
College recitations^ and furnish the teacher with the means of testing the 
studenfs faithfulness and ability. IVith this view the subiect has been 
developed in a logical order^ and the principles of the science are taught 
independently of the experimental evidetue on ivhich they rest, 

Roscoe (H. E.)— SPECTRUM ANALVSIS. Six Lectures, 
with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and Chromolithographs. 
By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistrjr in Owens 
CoUege, Manchester, Royal 8vo. 21 j. 

A Second Edition of these popular Lectures^ containing ali the 
most recent discoveries and several additional Iliustrations. *' In six 
lectures he has given^ the history of the discovery and setforth the facts 
relating to the ancUysis of light in such a way that any reader of 
ordinary intelligence and information ivill be able to understand what 
* Spectrum Analysis ' «, and what are its claims to rank among the most 
signal triumphs of science of which even this century can boast, " — NoN- 
CONFORMIST. " The iliustrations ^no unimportant part of a book on 
such a subject — are marvds of wood'printingy and reflect the clearness 
ivhich is the distinguishing merit of Mr. Rosco/s explanations.'' — 
Saturdav Review. " The lectures themselves furnish a most ad- 

D 2 
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mirable elementary treatise on tke subject^ tohilst by tke insertion in 
appendices to each UctureOf extracts from tke mest important published 
memoirs, tke author has renclfred it equally valuahle as a text book 
^or advanced students" — Westminster Review. 

Thorpc (T. E.)— A series of Chemical problems^ 

for use in CoUeges and Schools. Adapted for the preparation of 
Students for the Government, Science, and Society of Arts Exa- 
minations. With a Preface by Professor RoscoE. iSmo. 
cloth. is. 

In the Preface Dr. Roscoe says — " My experience has led me tofeel more 
and more strongly that by no method can accuracy in a kfunvledge of 
chemistrv be more surely secured than by attention to the working of ivell- 
selected problems, and Dr. Thorpe*s thorough acquaintance with the rivants 
of the študent is a sufficient guarantee that this selection has beett carefHlly 
mode. lintend iargely to use these guestions in my own classes^ and I can 
confidently recommend them to ali teachers and students ofthe science. " 

Wurtz.— A HISTORV OF CHEMICAL THEORV, from the 
Age of Lavoisier down to the present tirne. By Ad. Wurtz. 
Translatedby Henry Watts, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

** The treatment of the subject is adtnirable^ and the translator kas 
evidently done his duty most effici€ntly.''' — \Vestminster Review. 
" The discourse, as a resume of chemical theo7y and research, unites 
singular luminousness and grasp. A few jtidicious notes are added by the 
translator.''— V AiA. Mall Gazette. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbott. — A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAiMMAR. AnAttemptto 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modem 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M. A., Head Master of the 
City of London School. For the Use of Schools. New and En- 
larged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

The object ofthis work is to furnish students oj Shakespeare and Bacon 
uuith a short systematic account of somepoints of dtfference behueen Eliza- 
bethan syntax and our own, A section on Prosody is addedj and Notes 
and Questions, The success which has attended the First and Second 
Editions of the **Shakespearian Grammar," and the demandfor a 
Third Edition ivithin a year o/ the publication ofthe First, has encouraged 
the Author to endeavottr to make the work somewhat more useful, and to 
renderit, as far as possible, a completebook of reference for ali difficulties of 
Shakespearian syntax or prosody. For this purpose the whole of Shake- 
speare has been re-read, and an attempt has been made to include "^Ihin 
this Edition the explanation of every idiomatic difficulty (where the text 
is not confessedly com4pt) that comes luithin the province of a grammar 
as distinctfrom a glossary, The great object being to make a useful book 
of reference for students, and especially for classes in schools, several 
Plays have been indexed so fully that with the aid of a glossary and 
historicat notes the references ivill serve for a complete commentary, 
** A critical inquiry, conducted ivith great skill and knoivledge, and 
Tvith ali the appliances of modern philology . . . We venture to believe 
that those %vho consider themselves most proficient as Shakespearians wiil 
find something to leai'n from its pages^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 
**• Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, but 
as tending to faviiliaiize the reader with Elizabethan English in 
generali — Athen.t.um. 
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Atlas Of Europc. globe EDITION. Uniform in size 
with Macmillan's Globe Series, containing 45 Coloured Maps, oa 
a imifonn scale and projection : with Plans of London and Pariš, 
and a copious Index. Strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexible 
back, 9/. 

This Atlas inclucUs ali tke countries oj Europe tn a series of 48 Maps, 
drawn on tke same scale, with an Alpkabetical Index to tke situation of 
more tkan ten thousand places ; and tke relafion of tke various maps and 
countries to each other is defined in a general Key'map, TTie identity of 
scali in ali tke maps facilitates tke comparison of extent and distance, and 
conveys a just impression of tke magnitude oj dijferent countries, TTu 
size suffices to show the provincial divisions, tke railways and main roads, 
tke principal rivers and mountain ranges, " This Atlcu,^ ivrites the 
British Quarterly, " will be an invaluable boon for the school, the desk, or 
the traveller^s portmanteau" 

BateS.— A CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHV. Adapted to the 
recent Programme of the Ro3ral Geographical Society. By H. 
W. Bates, Assistant Secretary to tlie Royal Geographical Society. 

[In the Press, 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORV.— Sec Yonge (C. M.). 

Delamotte.— A beginner'S drawing book. By p. h. 

Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged, with upwards of 
Fifty Plates. Crown 8vo. Stiff covers. 2s. 6d, 

This work is intended togive such instruction to Beginners in Drceiving, 
and to plače before tkem copies so easy, that they may notfind any obstacle 
in making the first step, Thencefortvard the lessons are gradually 
Progressive, Mechanical improvements too have lent their aid, Thewhole 
of the Plates have been engraved by a newprocess, by means ofivhich a 
varying depth oftone — up to thepresent tirne the distinguishing character* 
istic of pencil draiving — hcts been imparted to tvoodcuts, ** We have seen 
and examined agreat many dravnng-books, but the one now before us strikes 
us as being the best of them ali." — Illustrated Times. "^ concise, 
simple, and thoroughly practical ivork, The letter-press is throughout 
intdligible and to the point."— GUAKDlA.fi, 
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D'Oursy and Fcillet.— a french grammar at 

SIGHT, on an entirely new method. By A. D'Oursy and 
A. Feillet. Especially adapted for Pupils preparing for Exa- 
mination. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra. 2j. 6d, 

T7te method foIlowed in this volume consisis in presenting the grammar 
as much aspossible by synoptical tables, Vihick^ striking the eye at once, and 
follovnng throughout the same order — "used — not used;" "changes — 
does not change " — are easily remembered, The par s ing tables ivill enable 
the pupil to parse easily from the beginning, The exercises consist of 
translations from French into English, and from English into French ;. 
and of a number of grammatical questions, 

Freeman (Edward A.)— old- ENGLISH HISTORV.. 

By Edward a. Freeman, D. C. L., late Fellow of Trinity 
CoUege, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound. 6s, 

The first edition of this ivork was an experimenty but an experiffient 
7vhich the Author found had already succeeded ivith his own children. 
The rapid šale of the first edition and the universal approval uuith which 
it has been received, show that the Author^s convictions have been well 
foundedf that his views have been widely accepted both by teachers and 
learners, and that the work is eminently calculated to serve the pur po se for 
ivhich it was intended. Althoughfull of instruction and calculated highly 
to interest and even fascinate children^ it is a ivorfTuohich may be and has 
been used ivith profit and pleasure by ali, Its object is to show that clear^ 
accurate, and scientific views of historyy or indeed of any subject, may be 
easily given to children from the very first, * */ have, I hope, " the Author 
saySf ^*shown that it is perfectly easy to teach children, from the ve7y' 
first, to distinguish true history alikefrom legend and from imlful inven-- 
tion, and also to understand the nature of historical authorities and to ii'eigh 
one statement against another, I have throughout striven to conncct the 
history of England with the general history of dvilized Europe, and 
I have especially tried to make the book serve as an inccntive to a 
more cu:curate study of historical geography,^^ In the present editiofi the 
ivhole has been carefully revisid, and such improvements as suggestcd 
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themselves kave beeii introducai, ** The book indeed is /ull of insiruction 
and interesi to studetits of ali ages, and he must be a lodl-infoftmd man 
indeed who will not rise from its pernsal vjith clearer atid more accuraU 
ideas o/ a toomuch neglected portion of English History." — Spectator. 

Helfenstein (James).— a comparative grammar 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. Being at the same 

t^ime a Historical Grammar of the English Langjiage, and comprising 

Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modem English, Icelandic 

(Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, Middle High 

German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, and Dutch. 

By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. 8vo. i&r. 

T/ils ivork traces t/ie different stages of developmeiit through wkick 

(he various Teutonic languages have passed, and the laws which kave 

regiilated their growth. The reader is thus enabled to study the relation 

which these languages bear to one another^ and to the English language in 

partiadar^ to which special attetition is devoted throughout. Jn the 

chaptcrs on Ancient and Middle Teutonic lan^ages no grammatical form. 

is omitted the kftdwledge of ivhich is reguired for the study of ancient 

literature, ivhether Gothic or Anglo-Saxon or Early English. To ectch 

chaptcr is prefixed a sketch showing the relation of tlie Teutonic to the 

cognate languages^ Greek, Latin^ aftd Sanskrit. Those who havc mastered 

the book tuill be in a position to proceed tvith intelligence to the more 

elaborate ivorks of Grimrn^ Bopp^ Pott, Schleicher, and others. 

Hole.—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. Oa 
Sheet. is, 
The different families are printed in distinguishing colours^ thus 

facilitating reference, 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARV. Compiled and 

Arranged by Charles Hole, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Second Edition, i8mo. neatly and strongly bound in cloth. 41, 6</. 

The inquiry is frequcntly made concerning an emineiit man, whett did 

he live, or for what luas he celebrated, or ivhat biographies have ive about 

him ? Such inforination is concisely supplied in this Dictionary. It contains 

more ihan l8,0CX> names. Extreme čare has been bestoivedon the verifica- 
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t ion o/ tke dates, and thus numerotis errors curretit in previotis tvorks kave 
heen corrected, Its size adapts it for tke desk^ portmantean, or pocket, 
*' Ah invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and front i/s 
tnoderate priče cannotfail to lecome as popular as it is useful " —TiMES. 

Jephson.— SHAKESPEARFS "TEMPEST." With Glossarial 

and Explanatory Notes* By the Rev. J. M. Jephson. i Smo. 

is. 6d, 

It is important to find some substitute for classiccU studyy and it tt 

delirved tkat suck a substitute may be found in the Plays of Shakespeare, 

Each sentence of Shakespeare becomes, like a sentence in Thucydides or 

Cicero, a lesson in the origin and derivation of words, and in the funda- 

mentol rules of grammctticcd construction. On this principle the present 

edition of the ** Tempest" has been prepared, Theiext is taken from the 

*' Cambridge Shakespeare^ 

M*C0Sh (Rev. Principal).— For other Works by the same 
Author see Philosophical Catalogue. 

THE LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT. Being a Text-Book 
of Formal Logic. By James M*Cosh, D. D., LL.D. 8vo. 5J. 

In this treatise the Notion {^with the Term and the Relation of Thought 
to iMnguage^ ) ivill be found to occupy a larger relative plače tkan in any 
logical work ivritten since the tirne of the famous " Art of {Thinking,^^ 
** IVe heartily zvelcome h is book as one ivhich is likely to be of great value 
in Colleges and Schools." — Athen.^LUM. 

Oppen.— FRENCH READER. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Containing a graduated Selection from modem Authors 
in Prose and Verse ; and copious Notes, chiefly Etymological. By 
Edward a. Oppen. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4^. 6d. 

This is a Selection from the best modern authors of France, Its dts- 
Unctvve feature consists in its etymological notes, connecting French with 
the classical and modern languages, including the Celtic. This subject 
has hitherto been little discussed nten by the best-educated teachers. 
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SHILLING BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS See Yonge (C. M.) 

Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn. — the english 

METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Sonnenschein 
and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COMPRISING 

The Nurserv Book, containing aH the Two-Letter Words in the 

Language. \d, (Also in Large Type on Sheets for School 

\Valls. 5j. ) 
The First Course, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 

Consonants. yi, 
The Second Course, with Comhinations and Bridges, con- 

sisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 4^/. 
The Third and Fourth Courses, consisting of Long 

Vowels, and ali the Double Vowel8 in the Language. ^cL 

A Series oj Books in ivhich an attemptis mode to plače the process o/ 
learning to read English on a scientific basis, This has been done by 
separating theperfectly regular parts of the language from the irregular, 
and by giving the re^lar parts to the learner in the exact order of thar 
difficulty\ The child begins with the smallest possible element^ and adds to 
that element one letter^in onlv one of its functions — at one tinte, Thus 
the sequence is natural and complete. " These are admirable books ^ because 
they are constrttcted on a principle, and that the simplest principle on wkich 
it is possible to learn to read English. ^^ — Spectator. 

Vaughan (C. M.) — a shilling BOOK of words 

FROM THE POETS. By C. M. Vaughan. i8mo. cloth. 
It has been felt of late years that the children of our parochial schools^ 
and those classes of our coutUrymen ivhich ihey commonly represent, are 
capable ofbeing interested, and therefore benefited also, by something higher 
in the scale of poetical composition than those brief and someivhat puerile 
fragments to ivhich their hioivledge ivas formerly restricted, An attempt 
has here been made to supply the ivant by fcrming a selection at once 
various and unambitious ; healthy in tone, just in sentiment, elevating in 
thought, and beautiful in expression. 
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Thring. — Works by Edward Thring, M. A., Head Master of 
Uppingham, 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH, 
with Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2j. 

This little ivork ts chiefly intendedfor tetuhers and learners. It took tis 
risefrom guestionings in National Schools^ and tke vihole of thefirst pari 
is Tnerely the vjriting out in ordet tke answers to guesiions whick have been 
used already with success, A chapier on Learning Language is espčcially 
addressed to teachers, 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of "The 
Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for the Use of 
Junior Classes. A New Edition. i8mo. \s, 

SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the 
Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. Thring 
and H. Riccius. Folio. 7j. 6</. 

There ts a tendeficy in schools to siereotype theforms oflife, Any genial 
solvent is valuable, Games do muck; but games do not penetrate to 
domestic life^ and are muck limiled by age, Music supplies the want, 
The collection includes the " Agnus Z?«," Tennysot^s ** Light Brigade, 
Macaula^s ** IvryJ* «Sr»f. among oiher pieces. 



Trench (Archbishop).— HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENG- 

LISH POETRV. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 

R. C. Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

5^. dd, Second Edition. 

This volume is called a ^* Household Book," by this name implying thai 

it is a book for ali — that there ts nothing in it to preveni it from being 

confidently placed in the hands of every member of the household. Speci- 

mens of ali classes of poetry are given, including selections from livins^ 

authors, The Editor has aimed to produce a book ** which the emigrant, 

finding roomfor little not cd)solutely necessary, might yet find room for it 
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in kis truni, and the travelUr in hisknapsack, and tkat on šotne ftarrow 
shelves whtre there are few books this migkt be one** " 7^ Archbishop 
has conferred in this ddightful volume an important gifi on tke ivhoU 
En^lish-speaking population cf Ihe Vforld,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Yonge (Charlottc M.)--a parallel historv of 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND : consisting of Outlines and Dates. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," 
** Cameos of English History," &c., &c. Oblong 4to. 3J-. 6d, 

This tabular history has been draivn up to stipplv a luantfelt by fnafiy 
teccJiers of some means of making their pupils realize ivhat events in the 
two countries were contemporary. A skeleton narrative has been con- 
stntcted of the chief transactions in either country, placing a column 
betweenfor zvhat ajfected both alike^ by whtch means U is hoped that young 
people may be assisted in graspingthe mutual relation of events. ** We 
can imagine few more really advantageous courses of historical study for 
a young mind than going carefully and steadily through Miss Yonge's 
excdlent little booky — Educational Times. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORV. From Rollo to Edward 
II. By the Author of "The Heir of Redclyfre." Extra fcap. 
8vo. Second Edition, eniarged. 5j. 

The endeavotir has not been to chronicle facts^ but to put together a series 
of pictures of persotts and events^ so as to arrest the attention^ atid give 
some individuality and distinctness to the recollection^ by gathering together 
details at the most memorable moments. The " Cameos " are intended as 
a book for young people just beyond the elementary histories of England, 
nnd oble to enter in some degree into the real špirit of events^ and to be 
struck with characters and scenes presented in some relief " Instead of 
dry details ^^^ says the Nonconformist, "w^ hofve living pictures, faithful^ 
vivid. and striking^ 

A Second Series of CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORV. 
The Wars in France. Extra fcap. 8vo. pp. xi. 415. 5^. 

This new volume, closing ivith the Treaty ofArras, is the history ofthe 
struggles of Plantagenet and Valois. It refers, accordingly, to one ofthe 
most stirring epochs in the mediceval era, inchtding the battle of Poičtiers^ 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.) — continued. 

tke great Schism of the West^ tke Lollards^ Agincourt and yoan of Air. 
The Authoress reminds her readers that she aims merely at * * collecting from 
the best auihorities such details as may present scenes and personages to the 
eye in some fulness ;" her Cameos are a *^collection o/ historical scenes 
and portraits such cls the young mightfind it difficult to form far themselves 
Tvithout access to a very complete library." ** TJiough mainly intended" 
says the John Bull, ^*/or young readers^ they will, ifwe mistake not, be 
foundvery acceptable to those of more mature years, and the life and 
reality imparted to the dry bones of history cannot fail to be attractive to 
readers ofevery age. '* 

EUROPEAN HISTORV. Narrated in a Series of Historical Selec- 
tions from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M. 
Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 1003 — 11 54. Crown 
8vo. čj. Second Series, 1088 — 1228. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

When young children have acquired the outlines of History from abridg- 
ments and catechisms^ and it becofnes desirable to gvve a more enlarged 
view of the subject, in order to render it really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice ofbooks. Two courses are open, either 
to take a general and consequently dry history of facts, such as RusseVs 
Moder n Europe, or to choose some ivork treating of a particuiar period or 
subjectj such as theivorks of Macaulay and Froude, The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting ; the latter is unsatisfactory becatise 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive, '^ To remedy this difficulty selections, 
continuous and chronological, have, in the present volume, been takenfrom 
th^ largerivorks of Freeman, Milman, Falgrave, and others, ivhtch may 
serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading. " We know of scarcely 
anytking,^'* says the Guardian ofthisvolume, *^which is so likely to raise 
to a higher level the average standard of English education.^^ 

A SHILLING BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book 
for Schools and General Readers. By the Author of " The Heir 
of Redclyffe." i8mo. cloth. 

A record ofsome of thegood and great deeds of ali time, abridged from 
the larger ivork ofthe same author in the Golden Treasury Series, 
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DIVINITV. 

*^ For other Works by these Authors see Theological Catalogue. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. 
E. A. Abbott, M. A., Head Master of the City of London 
School. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4^. dd. 

This book is uuritten in the form of dialogues carritd on behoeen a 
teacher and pupil, and its main object is to make the scholar think/or 
himself The great btilk of the dialogues represents in the špirit^ and 
ofteti in tke tvords, the religious instmction wkich tke author has been 
in the habit of giving to the Fiftk and Sixth Forms oftke City of London 
Sckool. The Author has endeavoured to make tJie dialogues thoroughly 
unsectarian. * * l^ise, suggestive^ andreallyprofoundinitiation into religious 
tJiougkt. " — Guardian. * * / tkink nobody could read them tvitkout being 
both the better for them himself and being also ableto see how this difficuU 
duty of imparting a sound religious education may be effected." — Prom 
BisHOP OF St. David's Speech at the Education Conference 
AT Abergwilly. 

Cheyne (T. K.)— the book of isaiah chrono- 

LOGICALLV ARRANGED. An Amended Version, with 
Historical and Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By 
T. K. Chevne, m. a., Fellow of Balliol CoUege, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. *js. dd. 

Tke object of this edition is stmply to restore the probable meanin^ oj 
Isaiah, so far as this can be expresstd in modern Englisk, The basis oJ 
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thč ver Sion is tke revised translation ^ 161 1, but no scruple has btcn felt 
in ifitroducing alterations, lohtrever tke true sense of the prophecies 
appeared to reguire it, **A piece of scholarly worky very carefully and 
€onsiderately done" — Westminster Review. 

Golden Treasury Psalter,— Students' Editiou. Being an 
Edition of "The Psalms Clironologically Arranged, by Four 
Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. 3^. (:d. 

In making this abridgmentof" ThePsalnis Chronologicalfy Arranged,^* 
the editors have endeavoured to meet the rejuirements of readers of a 
different class front thoseforivhom the lirger edition was intended. Some 
who found the large book useful for privaie reading, have asked for an 
edition of a smaller size and at a lamer priče, for family use, luhile at the 
same time some Teachers in Fublic Schools have suggested that it would be 
eonvenient for them to haz>e a simpler book, vthich they cotild put into the 
hands oj younger pupiis. ^^ It is a gem,^^ says the NONCONFORMIST. 



Hardwick.— A HISTORV OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregor/ the Great to the Excoinmunication 
of Luther. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Edited by Francis 
Procter, M. A. With Four Maps constructed for this work by 
A. Keith Johnston. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. dd^ 

The ground-plan of this treatise coincides in many points with one 
adopted at the closeof the last century tn the colossal work of Schrbckh^ and 
sitice that time by others of his thoughtful countrymen ; but in arranging 
tke materials a very different course has frequently been pursued, JVith 
regard to the opinions ofthe author, he is ivUling to avow distinctly thathe 
has construed history with the specific prepossessions ofan Englishman and 
a member of the English Church, The reader is constantly referred to 
the authorities, both original and criticalt on which the statements are 
founded. **As a Manual for the študent of ecclesiastical history in the 
Middle Ages, we know no English work zvhich can be compared to Mr, 
Hardwic/^s ^^<7>t."— Guardian. 
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H ard wick — continued. 

A HISTORV OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Revised by 
Franci s Procter, M. A. Second Edition. Crown8vo. lo^. 6</. 
T%is volume is intended as a segtigl and companion to tke ^* I/istory o/ 
thč ChrisHan Church during the Middle AgeP The autkot^s earmst 
wish has bčfn to grve the reader a trustworthy version o/ those stirring 
incidents which mark the Reformation period, tuithottt relinguishing- kis 
former claim tocharacterisepeculiar'systems, persons, attd events according 
to the shades and colours they assume, when contemplated from an English 
foint of view, and by a memher of the Church of England, 

Maclear. — \Vorks by the Rev. G. F. MAC LEAR, B.D., Head 
Master of King*s Coll^e School, and Preacher at the Temple 
Church. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORV. Fiftb 
Edition, with Four Maps. iSmo. cloth. 4r. 6d. 
This volume forms a Class-book of Old Testament History front the 
earliest times to those of Ezra and Nehemiah. In its preparation the 
most rečeni authorities have been consiilted, and ivherever it has appeared 
useful. Notes have been subjoined illustratrve of the Tezt, and, for the sake 
of more advanced students, references added to larger works, The Tndex 
has been so arranged as to form a concise di£tionary of the persons and 
places mentioned in the courseofthe narratvve; while the maps, which have 
been preparedivith considerable čare at Stanford*s Geographical Establish- 
ment, v/i/t, it is hoped, materially add to the value and usefulness of the 
Book, ** A careful and elaborate though brief compendium of ali that 
modern research has done for the Ulustration of the Old Testament, We 
kmnu of no work ivhich contains so much important information in so 
small a compass."—BKiTiSK Quarterly Review. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORV, including 
the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. With Four Maps. 
Third Edition. l8mo. cloth. 5j. &d. 
A seguel to the author^s Class-hook of Old Testament History, continuing 

the narratvve from the point at tvhich it there ends, and carrying it on f 
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M aclear — continued, 

tke close of St, PauTs second imprisonment at Rome, In its preparation 
as in tkat of the former volume^ tke mostrecent and trustworthy authoritUs 
have been consulted, notes subjoined^ and references to larger works added^ 
It is thus hoped tkat it may prove at once an useful class-book and a 
convenient companion to tke studv ofthe Greek Testament. ** A singularly 
clear and orderly arrangenient ofthe Sacred Story. His ivork is solidly 
and completely done.^^ — Atken^eum. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORV, for 
National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo. cloth. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORV, for 
National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo. cloth. 

TTiese ivorks have been carejully abridged from the anthor^s larger 
manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. Second Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2j. 6^. 

This may be regarded as a sequel to the Class-books o/ O Id ajtd New 

Testament History, Like them^ it is furnished ivith notes and references 

to larger ivorks^ and it is hoped t hal it may be fottnd^ especially in the 

higher forms oj otir Public Schools^ to stipt>ly a siiitable manual oj 

instruction in the chiej doctrines of the English Chitrch^ and a useful 

help in the preparation of Candidates for Confirmation. *^ It is indeed 

the ivork of a scholar and divine, and as such^ tfiough extremely simple^ 

it is also extremely instructive, There are few clergymen who ivould not 

find it useful in preparing candidates for Confirmation ; and there are 

not a few who ivould find it useful to themselves as wdV* — Liter AR Y 

Churchman. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, for Junioi 
Classes and Schools. i8mo. 6^. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. A Sequel to the Class 
Book of the Catechism. For the use of Candidates for Confirma- 
tion. With Prayers and CoUects. i8mo. 3</. 
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Mauricc— THE lord's praver, the creed, and 

THE COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. F. Dknison Maurice, M. A. Professor of Moral Philosophj 
in the Universitjr of Cambridge. iSmo. clothlimp. ij. 

Procter. — a historv of the book of common 

PRAVER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis Procter, 
M. A. Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 

In the course of the last twenty years the whole queHum of LUurgical 
krurjuledge has been rtopened with great learning and accurate resemrch ; 
and it is mainly ivith the vieiu of epitomizing extensive publicatians^ and 
correcting the errors and misconceptions ivhich hod obtained curf^ency, 
that the present volume has been put together. ** IVe admire the Authot^s 
diligence^ and bear ivUling testiniony to the extent and accuracy of kis 
reading, The origin of every part of the Frayer Book has b^n dilignentiy 
investigatedf and there arefeiv guestions of facts conn<xted with it Tvkich 
are not either sujfficiently explainedf or so referred to that persons interested 
may ivork out the truth for theniselvesj'^ — ATHENiEUM. 



Procter and Maclear.— an elementarv intro- 

DUCTION TO the book of COMMON PRAVER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Moming 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. Proctfr 
and the Rev. G. F. Maclear. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

As in the other Class-books of the series, notes have also been subjoined^ 
and references gvven to larger uoorks, and it is hoped that the volume ivih 
befound adaptedfor use in the higher forms oj our Public Schools, and a 
suitahle manual for thosi preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinatiotis. This nem Edition has been considerably altered^ and 
several important additions have been made. Besides a re-arrangentnzt 
of the luork generallyt the Historical Portion has been supplemented by an 
Explanation of the Morning and Evening Prnyei' and of the TJtany. 
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Psalms of David chronologically arranged. By 

Four Friends. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second Edition, with 
Additions iand Gorrections. Crown 8vo. Xs. 6d. 

To restore tke Psalter as far as possibletothe order in which the Psalms 
were written,—to givč the division of each Psalm into strophes^ of each 
strophe into tke lines which coviposed it, — to amend the errors of translation^ 
is the object of the prescnt Edition. Professor £wald*s works, especially 
tkat on the Psalms, have been extensively consulted, This book kos been 
used with satisfaction by masters for private work in higher classes in 
schools. The Spectator calls this ''one of the most instructive and 
valuable books tkat has been publishedfor many years,'' 

Ramsay. — ^THE CATECHISER'S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism illustrated and explained, for the iise of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur Ramsav, 
M. A. Second Edition. i8ra©. u. dd, 

A clear explanation of the Catechism^ by way of Question and Ansuuer. 
** This is by far the best Manual on the Catechism we liave met zvith," 
— Engush Journal of Education. 

Simpson.— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORV OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Wiluam Simpson, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3/. 6d. 

A compendious sumfnary of Church History. 

Swainson.— A HANDBOOK to BUTLER'S ANALOGV. By 
C. A. SwAiNSON, D. D., Canon of Chichester. Crown 8vo. i^. dd, 

This manual is designed to serve as a handbook or road-book to tke 
Študent in reading the Analogy, to givetke Študent a sketck or outline map 
of tke countrv on tvkick ke is entering, and to point out to kim matters oj 
interesi as he fasses along. 
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WestCOtt.— Works by BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT. B.D., 
Canon of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL SURVEV OF THE HISTORV OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURINCl THI 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Third Edition, revised. Crow'. 
8vo. lOf. (id, 

Tlie author kos endeavoured to conitect tke history of tke Nav Testament 
Canon with thegrowth and consolidation of tke Church^ and to point out 
tke relation exuUng bettveen the amaunt of evidence for fhe authenticiiy Of 
its component parts^ and the ivhole mass of Christian literature. Suck a 
method ofinqtiiry will convey both the truest notion of the connexioft o/ the 
tvritten Word with the living Body of Christ^ and the surest conviction of 
iisdivine authority, Of thiswork the Saturdav Review ivrites : " Theo- 
logical studentSf and not they only^ but the general public, owe a deep ett^t 
of gratitnde to Mr. IVestcottfor bringing this subject fairly before tkem 

in this candid and comprehensive e55ay As a theoiogicat work it is 

at once perfectly fair and impartial, and imbued with a thoroughlv 
rdigious špirit; and as a manual it exhibitSf in a lucid form and in a 
narroTv compass^ the results of extenswe research and accurate thaugkt, 
We cordially recommend it" 

NTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 
This book is intended to be an Introdtution to the Study of the Gospels. 
The author has mode it a point carefully to study the researches of the great 
writers^ and conscumsly to neglect none» There is an elaborate disctission 
appended^^ On the Primitive Doctrine of Inspiration^ ^^ His * /ntro- 
duction * and * Canon * are two of the best v/orks ofthe kind fo befouna tn 
any literature.'' — Daily News. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORV OF THE ENGIJSH 
BIBLE. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

** 7hf first trustitforthv accountive have hod ot '/"«/ unit/ue and mar- 
vellous monunent of the piety ofour ancestors.' — PailV News. 
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VVestcott (Canon)— continued. 
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A brie/t 5cholarly^ andy to a greai extent^ an original contribution to 
th&tlogical literature, He is the first to affer any considerable contribu- 
tions to ivJiat he calls their interna! histoty, which deals ivith their relation 
to other texts,'iintk their filiation one on another^ and ivith the principles by 
Tvhich they have been successvvely modified^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account of the 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christiau 
Churches. Third Edition. i8mo. cloth, 4^. 6^. 

77te present hook is an attempt to ansuaer a reguest^ tuhich has been made 
front tirne to time^ to plače in a simple form, for the use of general readers, 
the substance o/ the author^s **Ifistorvo/the Canon of theNem Testament" 
An elaborate and comprehensive Introduction is followed by chapters on 
the Bible of the Apostolic Age ; on the Growth of the New Testament ; the 
Apostolic Fathers ; the Age of the Apologists : the First Christian Bible ; 
the Bible Proscribed and Restored ; the Age oj Jerome and Augustine ; 
the Bible of the Middle Ages in the IVest and in the East^ and in the 
Sixteenth Century, Two appendices on the History of the Old Testament 
Canon before the Christian Era, and on the Contents of the most ancient 
MSS, ofthe Christian Bible^ compUte the volume, * * PVe would recommend 
every one who loves and studies the Bible to read and ponder this exquisite 
littiebook, Mr, Westcott^s accunt of the * Canon* is true history in its 
highest sense.** — Literarv Churchman. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts on its 
Relation to Reason and History. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

This Essay is an endeavour to consider some of the elementary truths 
of Christianity as a miraculous Revelation, from the side of History and 
Reason, If the arguments tuhich are here adduced are vcUid, they ivill go 
far to prove that the Resurrection^ with ali that it includes^ is the key to 
ihe history of man^ and the complenient cj reason. 
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Wilson.— THE BIBLESTUDENTS*GUIDEtothe moreCorrecf 

Understanding of the English translation of the Old Xestainent, 
by reference to the Original Hebrew. By William Wilson, 
D. D., Canon of Winchester, late FelIow of Queen's CoUegt, 
Oxford. Second Edition, carefully Revised. 4to. cloth. 25^. 

TAis ttwr^ is tke resuit of almost incredibU lahour bestmved on it duriftg 
fnany years. Its object is to enable the readers of the Old Testament 
Scriptures to penetrate into the real meaning of the sacred writers» Ali th^ 
English words used in the Authorized Version are alphabeticcilly arranged, 
and beneath theni are gri^en the Hebrew eguvvalents^ uuith a careful explan- 
ation of tke peculiar significcttion and construction of each term. The 
knoTvledge of tke Hebreiv language is not absolutely necessary to the profit- 
able use of tke work, Devout and accuratč students of the Bible, eniirdy 
unacquaint^ with Hebreiv^ niay derive great advantage from /regttent 
reference to it. It is especiaUy adapted for the use of the clergy. * * For ali 
earnest students of the Old • Testament Scriptures it is a niost valuaMe 
Manual. Its arrangement is so simple tkat t/ivse who possess only their 
nwther-tongue, if they will take a little pains^ may employ it with great 
profil, ** — NONCONFORMIST. 

Yonge (Charlottc M*)— SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By CHARLOirte M. Vonge, 
Author of *«The Heir of Redclyflre." Globe 8vo. \s. 6d, 
With Comments, 3^. 6d, 

Every one engaged in education mustat times kave felt some difficuUy on 
tke subject of reading Holy Scripture ivith chtldren. Actual need has Ud 
tke emtkor to endeavour to prepare a reading book convenient for ttudy 
witk ckildrenj containing the very noords of the Bible, with only a few 
expedient omissionsj and arranged in Lessons of suck length as by ex' 
perience ske kasfound to suit ivitk ckildrerCs ordinary power of accurate 
attentrve interesi. Tke verse form has been retained, because of its con- 
veniencefor children reading in class, and as inoreresembling their Bibles ; 
but the poetical portions kave been given in tkeir lines, tVhen Psalms or 
portionsfrom the Propkcts illustrate orfall in with the narratrve they are 
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gifen in thcir cKronal^gical sep$enc£, Ths Scripture partion^ ivith a very 
fčTV notes explanatory of mere wardsy is bound up apart^ to be used by 
children, ivhile the same ts also supplied with a brief comrnent^ the purpose 
of Tvhich is eithcr to assist the teacher in explaining the lesson^ or to be 
used by more advaneed yotingp&)ple to whom it may not be possible to give 
access to the authorities ivhence it has been taken. 

Professor Huxleytat a meetingofthe London School Boord^ particularly 
mentioned theselection mode by Miss Yonge as an e^ample of how seiections 
might be madefrom the Biblefor School reading, See TiMRS, March 30, 
1871. 



BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

Amold.— A FRENCH ETON ; OR, MIDDLE CLASS 

EDUCATION AND THE STATE. By Matthew Arnold. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2J. 6^. 

This interesting little volume is the result of a tnsit to France in 1859 

by Mr. Arnold^ authorised by the Royal Commissioners, who were then 

inquiring into the stote of popular education iti Engiand, to seek, in their 

name, information respecting the French Primary Schools. **A very in^ 

teresting dissertationon ihesystem ofsecondary instruction m France, and 

on the advisahUity of copying the system in Fngiand.** ^Satukvav 

Review. 

Jex-Blake.— A VISIT TO SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEGES. By Sophia Jex-Blake. Crown 8^0. cloth. 

6j. 

** In the foUowing pages I have endeavoured togive a simple andaccurate 

ticcount ofivhat I saw during a series of visits to some of the Schools and 

Colleges in the United States, . . . I wish simply to grve other teachers an 

opportunily of seeing through my eyes what they cannot perhaps see for 

themselves, and to this endihave recordedjust such partieulars as Ishould 

myself čare to know** — Author's Preface. **J/w Blake grves a 

living picture of the Schools and Colleges themselves in which that 

education is carried ^«.**— Pall M all Gazette. 
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Quain (Richard, F.R.S.>— ON SOME defects in 

GENERAL EDUCATION. By Richard Quain, F.R.S. 

Crown 8vo. 3j'. (ki. 
Having been charged by tke College of Surgeons with tke delvvery o/ tke 
Hunterian Oration far 1869, tke Author kos availed himself of tke 
occasion to bring under notice some dejects in tke general education of tke 
country, wkich^ in kis opinion^ effect mjuriously ali classes of tke people, 
and not least tke memhers of kis own pro/ession. Tke earlier pages of tke 
address contain a skort notice of tke genius and labours of John Hunter, 
but tke subject of education tuill be found to occupy tke larger part — from 
page twdve to tke en J. The Examiner f^a/Zf tke work ** an interesting 
addition to educational literatur e^ 

Thring.— EDUCATION AND SCHOOL. By the Rev. Edward 
Thring. m. a., Head Master of Uppingham. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 51. 6</. 
*M« invaluable book on a subiect of tke kigkest importance^ — English 

Independent. 

Voumans. — MODERN CULTURE: itsTme AimsandRequire- 
ments. A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. Edited by Edward L. Voumans, M. D. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. (ui. 
CoNTENTS : — Professor Tyndall on tke Study of Phvstcs ; Dr. Daubčny 
on tke Study of Ckemistry ; Professor Henfrey on the Study of Botanv ; 
IVofessor Huxley on tke Study of Zoology ; Dr, J, Paget on tke Studv oj 
Physiology ; Dr, Wkewell on tke Educational History of Science ; Dr. 
Faraday on tke Education of tke Judgment ; Dr, Hodgson on tke Study 
cf Economic Science ; Mr, Herbert Spencer on Political Education; 
Professor Mcuson on College Education andSelf Education ; Dr, Voumaiis 
on the Scientifc Studyof Human Nature, An Appendtx contains extracts 
from distinguisked autkors^ and from tke Scientific Evidence gh/en before 
tke Public Sckools Commission, 
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